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Social Security in Review 


THE FIRST FULL YEAR in which the United States 
was engaged in outright war, with all resources 
marshaled to a full war economy, 1942 was also 
the seventh full year of operation under the Social 
Security Act and tbe third year in which both 
insurance programs were in operation throughout 
the country. Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
summary data on operations under the several pro- 
grams for which the Social Security Board has 
primary responsibility. 


THE OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE program 
during 1942 reflected the operation of two diverse 
forces: the normal growth of the retirement pro- 
gram was countered by the impelling demand for 
labor, which not only pulled retired workers and 
other beneficiaries back into the labor market 
but also kept many other aged persons in jobs 
when they were eligible for retirement benefits. 
The number of the latter is not, of course, known, 
but it is estimated that some 600,000 eligible 
workers had not filed claims for benefits by the 
end of 1942. Some 71,500 beneficiaries, on the 
other hand, were not receiving benefit payments 
in November 1942, most of them because they 
were holding current jobs in covered employment. 

The total amount certified for monthly benefits 
during 1942 was approximately $122 million; in 
1941 it was $80.6 million and in 1940, $28.9 mil- 
lion. Of the total certified in December 1942, 
64 percent represented benefits to retired workers, 
their wives, and dependent children. Payments 
to this group of beneficiaries have grown at a 
somewhat slower rate than payments to survivors. 
In December 1940, retirement benefits were 70 
percent of all benefits certified and in the same 
month of 1941, 67 percent. 

Data are not available on monthly benefits in 
force in December 1942, but, at the end of Novem- 
ber, benefits were in force for 677,000 individuals, 
at a monthly rate of $12.3 million. Both bene- 
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ficiaries and payments represented an increase 
of 40 percent from the number and amount in 
force at the end of December 1941. The pro- 
portion of primary benefits has declined slightly 
each year in relation to all benefits and at the end 
of November constituted 46 percent of the total 
number and 58 percent of the total amount in 
force. In December 1940 the respective per- 
centages were 52 and 64. The proportion of 
primary benefits in suspension because workers 
had returned to covered employment, on the other 
hand, rose steadily during 1942. At the end of 
the year there were 42,000 such suspensions, 
double the number a year earlier; they represented 
14 percent of all primary benefits in force. 

While the war activity was retarding the rate 
of growth of retirement payments, it was increas- 
ing the levels of covered employment and taxable 
wages during the year. For the first 3 quarters, 
taxable wages reported by employers were 28 
percent above those reported for January-Sep- 
tember 1941. The average taxable wage—$369 
in the third quarter—also has risen continuously 
since the second quarter of 1941. Total assets 
of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
at the end of 1942 were 34 percent above the total 
a year earlier. 


IN THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM, 
increased employment caused the number of 
compensable claims received during 1942—28.6 
million—to decline 15 percent from the 1941 
level. Liberalization in many of the State 
benefit formulas and higher base-period wages, 
on the other hand, kept total benefit payments 
from decreasing proportionately; the $345.5 
million paid in benefits in 1942 was less than 1 
percent below the 1941 total, although 34 percent 
below payments in 1940. Approximately 2.8 
million different individuals received at least one 
benefit payment in 1942, one-fifth fewer than in 
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1941. The number of weeks compensated for 
total unemployment—25.9 million—dropped 12 
percent from the number compensated in the 
preceding year. 

The sharply expanded volume of covered 
employment, steadier work, longer workweeks, 
and higher wage rates in 1942 brought total 
collections under State unemployment compen- 
sation laws to a level 13 percent above 1941 col- 
lections, in spite of the fact that 17 additional 
States made reductions in 1942 contribution rates 
under experience-rating provisions. The total 
amount available for benefits at the end of 1942 
was 34 percent greater than at the end of 1941. 


EXPENDITURES FOR ALL PUBLIC ASSISTANCE and 
for earnings under the several Federal work 
programs in 1942, totaling $1,547 million, were 
30 percent less than in 1941. Payments for the 
special types of public assistance rose 9 percent, 
but expenditures under all other programs de- 
clined; general assistance payments dropped 34 
percent, earnings under WPA projects dropped 46 
percent, and expenditures under the other pro- 
grams—the Farm Security Administration, the 
NYA, and the CCC—also dropped precipitately. 
The decline in expenditures for public aid in 1942 
reflected improvement in economic conditions and 
also curtailment of various programs. In July, 
subsistence payments under the FSA program 
were discontinued except in cases of such natural 
disasters as drought or flood; in the same month 
liquidation of the CCC was ordered by Congress, 
to be completed “as quickly as possible but in 
any event not later than June 30, 1943’’; the 
NYA out-of-school work program became a 
training program and as such no longer part of 
the public aid series, and employment under the 
NYA student aid program was maintained at a 
relatively low level at the end of the year; finally, 
in December the President ordered liquidation of 
the WPA program by February 1943 or as soon 
thereafter as feasible. 

The aged, the blind, and dependent children 
are less affected than other needy groups by 


changing employment conditions. Although, in 
the last 6 months of 1942, the number of recipients 
declined under each of the special types but aid 
to the blind, upward adjustment in total pay- 
ments to meet rising living costs were made 
under all programs. The relative importance of 
the special types of public assistance in the total 
aid program has increased year by year. Pay. 
ments under these three programs were less than 
one-fifth of all expenditures and earnings in 1939, 
nearly one-fourth in 1940, nearly one-third in 
1941, and half the total in 1942. 


THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM, inaugurated in May 
1939 to increase consumption of surplus foods and 
at the same time to improve the diets of low- 
income families who otherwise could not afford 
adequate nutrition is to be suspended, probably 
for the duration of the war, according to an 
announcement issued by the Department of 
Agriculture on December 31, 1942. Suspension 
of the program is to be effective March 1, 1943. 
The Department announced, however, that some 
direct distribution of commodities purchased by 
the Department will continue to be available to 
public assistance families. “‘Certain commodities 
may still reach peak production at a time which 
will tend to react unfavorably on markets tem- 
porarily or geographically. The Department will 
continue to meet these local and temporary situa- 
tions by direct purchase and distribution aimed at 
stabilization of markets, as directed by Congress.” 
The Department’s program of providing foods for 
community school lunches and child day-care 
centers will be continued. 

At the peak in 1941, the food stamp program 
gave assistance to 4 million persons and served 
to move large quantities of agricultural com- 
modities. Although most food 
appeared some time ago, the program was kept 
in operation on a reduced basis to aid the aged, 
the physically handicapped, underprivileged chil- 
dren, and others who have not benefited from war- 
time employment. These persons must now be 
cared for through public welfare programs. 
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Staff Training To Meet Personnel Needs of 
Public Welfare Agencies 


Dorotuy LALLYy* 


THE TURN-OVER OF PERSONNEL in State agencies 
shown in a survey recently completed by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance points up the serious 
impact of the war on public welfare staffs. The 
earlier inroads on clerical staff are now extending 
to the social service divisions. Field representa- 
tives, case supervisors, county directors, and 
workers are being attracted to opportunities in 
other organizations, both welfare and industrial. 
Vacancies thus created remain, in some instances, 
unfilled because qualified staff is lacking. The 
supervisory services have been unusually threat- 
ened by the demand for trained personnel in other 
agencies that expand during a period of emergency. 
Shortage of qualified advisory personnel is of 
special concern at this time, since the operation of 
both and programs 
depends in large part on the adequacy of super- 


war-connected established 
vision. 

Agencies awake to the problem are beginning 
to take action. The first and most obvious attack 
is already being tried in a number of places, that 
is, a positive, aggressive recruiting program in 
cooperation merit-system councils. This 
approach is unquestionably sound and should be 
encouraged and extended. Nevertheless, since 
the shortage of well-prepared personnel appears to 
be country-wide, each agency should begin im- 
mediately to build up a reservoir of available 
candidates within its own organization whose 
training and experience particularly qualify them 
for supervisory positions. Much can be 
toward meeting this problem if agencies will 
assume responsibility for consistently developing 
the capacity of their own employees. In so doing, 
however, they will want to maintain present 
standards of selection. Educational qualifications, 
for example, can scarcely be lowered without 
impairing administration. Qualifying experience, 
to be valid, should have the basic content neces- 
sary for a practical learning experience. Training 
programs, therefore, should consider two possi- 
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bilities: better use of training opportunities on 
the job, and extension of educational leave with 
pay to a larger number of promising staff in the 
lower grades. 

In considering plans to test and develop better- 
qualified personnel, training must be individual- 
ized in relation to staff capacity, and every em- 
ployee should have an opportunity to grow on the 
Careful and continuing evaluation of per- 
formance will give the agency an awareness of em- 
ployee strengths and limitations and will serve as 
a basis for further planning. 

The first step in intensifying training is a study, 
however brief, of the equipment of the present 
agency staff. An analysis of each worker’s qualifi- 
cations, including his education, prior experience, 
and service record with the agency, must be made. 
While personnel information is almost routinely 
recorded and systematically kept in agency files, 
surprisingly little use is made of such data by 
agency personnel responsible for training. The 
employee’s qualifications and experience at the 
time he was appointed, plus his cumulative service 
record, are the soundest and most indispensable 
bases for planning development of his capacities in 
the interests of the agency program. Study of 
personnel information should be supplemented by 
conference with the supervisors who have current 
information on the employee’s performance. 
Growth of a particular employee on the job, how- 
ever, is affected by many factors other than his 
own capacity. The quality of his supervision, one 
of the chief considerations, should be borne in 
mind by anyone undertaking an analysis of per- 
sonnel records. In planning to intensify training 
of potential supervisors, the agency will also wish 
to give consideration to the following steps: 

1. Identifying the knowledge and skills needed 
in the job of supervisor, for planning additional 
individual training for outstanding employees; 

2. Examining and evaluating the regular ad- 
ministrative and supervisory processes which 
should have within them important training 
opportunities; 
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3. Utilizing opportunities that either exist 
already or could be created to give individual 
workers specific and increasingly responsible 
experiences. 


Knowledge and Skills Needed 


Analysis of the skills needed in supervisory 
positions is an essential step in any agency plan 
for developing supervisory personnel. Study of 
a supervisor’s or county director’s job shows that 
a considerable part of the basic skill required by 
a competent visitor is carried over and used more 
intensively in line positions of greater responsi- 
bility. It is likewise apparent that many new 
skills must be learned. For example, a detailed 
break-down of the job of case supervisor indicates 
that a person in such a position needs not only 
competence in the case worker’s job but also skill 
in certain areas of administration and supervision. 

Skill in maintaining and developing the agency’s 
standards of service——This area includes current 
knowledge of the quality of agency service through 
continuous review of selected case material, study 
of agency operations, and the like; identifying 
needs for new or revised policies, procedures, and 
services; adapting new methods of administration 
to the individual agency situation; and developing 
new methods and skills to meet changes in the 
agency program. 

Skill in organizing work under supervision.— 
Another major area of the job involves planning 
work to be done in relation to time available; 
developing and utilizing administrative controls; 
adjusting the work of the unit to varying demands; 
coordinating work of different units; assigning 
responsibility according to capacity of staff mem- 
bers; and analyzing and improving routine opera- 
tions. 

Skill in individual and group supervision.— 
This area covers analyzing and selecting content 
for individual and group supervision; interpreting 
agency objectives, policies, and procedures in 
such a way as to increase staff understanding 
and competence; relating the help given through 
supervision to the intellectual and emotional 
readiness of the staff member for such help; and 
evaluating staff performance as a basis for con- 
tinuing supervision. 

‘Skill in interagency relationships and community 
planning.—The adequate supervisor must be able 
to initiate, develop, and maintain professional 
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working relationships with personnel in other 
agencies; to interpret the agency program to 
persons outside the organization; to analyze com. 
munity and individual situations which reflect 
need for new services; and to stimulate the 
interest of lay and official persons who may give 
leadership and support to the agency and 
community program. 

Thoughtful analysis of the requirements of 
each supervisory job will suggest to the agency 
specific and appropriate content for training 
purposes.’ 

Since the essential task of all personnel carry- 
ing supervisory responsibility—county supervisor, 
county director, and field supervisor—is to help 
others do their job more effectively, supervisors 
need to have superior ability in the type of work 
they are supervising and to be able to transmit 
this technical knowledge effectively. In_ brief, 
the worker who has potentialities for a more 
responsible position in the organization will need 
the opportunity to increase his skill in all aspects 
of his immediate job and to work intensively in 
areas which require the capacity for leadership. 
With these primary training objectives in mind, 
the agency can examine current opportunities for 
employee development and plan additional ex- 
periences. It is recognized that the 
must rely on professional schools of social work 
to give the employee a considerable part of the 
basic equipment needed as a case worker and 
supervisor. Nevertheless, the agency has its own 
responsibility to create and use training oppor- 
tunities within the organization so that staff may 
be helped in an actual job situation. This train- 
ing undertaken by the agency, to be realistic, must 
be consistently based on a clear understanding of 
the knowledge and skill actually needed to do the 
job. 


agency 


Examining and Evaluating Existing Training 
Opportunities 


In examining and evaluating existing training 
opportunities within the organization, the agency 
should first consider the help given to a new 
employee in his first few weeks with the agency. 
What provision has been made to assure a positive 
learning experience for the new worker? The 
“1 For further discussion of content of supervisory jobs in public assistance 
agencies, see Supervision as an Administrative Process Contributing to Staf- 


Development, Bureau Circular No. 6, Social Security Board, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, November 1940. 
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first period of work in a new job has tremendous 
psychological significance. It may determine the 
employee’s relationship with the agency and con- 
dition not only his immediate performance but his 
future value to the organization as well. If early 
in this experience the new worker gains under- 
standing of the agency’s desire to give a high 
standard of service and is helped, through careful 
supervision and gradual assignment of work load, 
to do a thorough, skillful job, he has a real chance 
to develop to his fullest capacity. 

In the first few months with the organization, 
the new worker should learn how to carry in- 
creasing responsibility for the services he ad- 
ministers—a responsibility to be assigned only on 
the basis of satisfactory performance. The old 
adage “‘sink or swim’”’ has no place in the staff- 
development program of a public welfare agency 
with any regard for maintaining standards of 
service. It is equally fallacious in terms of its 
effect on workers when they attain positions of 
greater responsibility. The new worker who 
is handed a large case load? and given relatively 
little guidance is the potential county director 
who never learns to organize a day’s work and 
always handles situations on an emergency basis; 
he can scarcely become effective as an executive 
because as a visitor he never learned the elemen- 
tary steps in planning and organizing a service 
job.’ 

If the new worker has been well started, what 
can the agency do to determine his capacity and 
develop his ability? A primary consideration is 
the ability of his present supervisor. Above all 
else, the employee, having worked through the 
many hazards of the first weeks in the agency, 
needs a satisfactory working relationship with his 
supervisor. A _ skilled supervisor can establish 
such a relationship with less difficulty than one 
who is inexperienced or has limited technical prep- 
aration for the job. Nevertheless, many super- 
visors with somewhat limited capacities can be 
helped to an understanding of themselves and 
others, which is vital to a successful supervisory 
relationship. The minimum essential in the super- 
visor’s equipment is that he have sufficient under- 
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? Throughout this statement the jobs of visitor and supervisor are fre- 
quently used for illustrative purposes. The principles suggested, however, 
should apply to all classes of jobs. 

* For fuller discussion of considerations involved in orientation of new 


Personnel, see The Orientation Period for Public Assistance Staffs as Part of a 
Total Staff Development Program, Bureau Circular No. 11, Social Security 
Board, Bureau of Public Assistance. 1941. 
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standing of and skill in the visitor’s job to givethe 
necessary supervision of all important aspects of 
the visitor’s performance. This concept does not 
presuppose supervisors with great strength and no 
limitations. It merely suggests that the adequate 
supervisor is one who can contribute to the all- 
round growth of the worker through careful help 
on the whole job. When supervisors present cer- 
tain limitations in a particular aspect of the work, 
the agency has a responsibility to supplement such 
supervision with other developmental opportu- 
nities for the staff. Intensifying the use of consult- 
ants may be one way of meeting such difficulty; 
well-planned regional meetings can also help to 
fill the gap. 

In many agencies, however, supervisors are con- 
sistently giving help which results in the worker’s 
fairly steady progress. With some stimulation 
and encouragement, supervisors can extend oppor- 
tunities for staff growth on a more carefully 
planned individualized basis so that all employees 
will be helped to make their maximum contribution 
to the agency’s development. 


Utilizing Specific Opportunities Within the 
Agency 


What are the opportunities which can be uti- 
lized by the agency executive or supervisor in 
developing his staff to their fullest capacity? 
Staff meetings have definite possibilities. The 
employee who has already shown some ability to 
participate effectively in group meetings can 
receive progressively additional responsibilities. 
Presenting material at staff meeting as a basis for 
discussion will give the worker an opportunity to 
learn how to develop and present subject matter 
so that it will be intelligible, interesting, and use- 
ful to the whole staff. Leading a staff discussion 
on a subject with which the worker is thoroughly 
familiar will develop skill in directing an integrated 
and well-coordinated group discussion. 

If the worker can assist in planning a total staff 
meeting, he will understand the factors which must 
be considered in such planning, e. g., continuing 
staff needs, administrative considerations such as 
clearance of current information, and the propor- 
tion of time allotted to particular subjects. Act- 
ing as chairman of the staff group responsible for 
planning agency staff meetings gives the worker an 
additional opportunity to interpret what he has 
learned to a small group and to develop under- 
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standing and acceptance of these ideas. He will 
also have the valuable experience of working con- 
tinuously as a leader in a professional group—of 
learning to evaluate the strength of the individual 
members and to utilize these abilities in relation 
to the group project. 

Development and use of community services offer 
excellent opportunities for stimulating a worker’s 
capacity. In the normal course of his job, a 
worker becomes aware of community needs and the 
services available to meet such needs; he likewise 
acquires some skill in the use of these resources. 
An agency executive or supervisor with imagina- 
tion can, through planning, make it possible for a 
promising worker to assume more responsibility 
in such areas. The worker might, for example, 
represent the welfare department on interagency 
committees which deal with subject matter in 
which the worker has competence. He then has 
an opportunity to observe and grasp more fully 
the functional interrelationships of the various 
agencies; he gains understanding and skill in work- 
ing with professional staff who have different 
specialized interests; and he develops a greater 
sensitivity to community needs and the adequacy 
with which they are met. 

Another possible activity might be the use of 
special assignments, such as interpreting the 
agency’s policy or procedure to an interested lay 
or official person who raises general questions or 
seeks information not specifically related to the 
handling of an individual case situation. Selected 
assignments of this kind develop the skill of the 
worker in interpreting broader aspects of the pro- 
gram. Total considerations involved in program 
planning will become more familiar to him as he 
learns to give attention to and interpret all factors 
underlying the direction of particular aspects of 
services. 

The development of policy and procedure can be 
utilized by the agency to help improve the worker’s 
skill. Asa part of his regular job the worker keeps 
the supervisor advised of the effects of the applica- 
tion of policy and procedure on the individual case. 
Through staff meetings and committee groups he 
can also participate in discussions of policy formu- 
lation and revision. Special assignments can be 
made to give him responsibility in this area. He 
might, for example, review the effect of policy and 
procedure through a planned sampling review of 
case records and might study other material in the 
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agency which shows the effects of policy and 
procedure. On the basis of such a review, he 
might organize for agency consideration the 
findings in relation to questions raised about cur- 
rent policy and procedure. Evaluation of the data 
might be based on a review of the experience of 
other agencies presented in surveys, reports, and 
other literature. Under the direction and with 
the assistance of appropriate agency personnel, he 
could draft tentative policy and procedure state- 
ments which are developed or adapted by local 
agencies, and could draft instructional material 
relating to application of agency policy. As a 
member of the agency policy committee he could 
prepare material at the request of the committee 
for use in discussing and interpreting the findings 
to committee members. 

From such experiences the worker learns how to 
approach, systematically and soundly, problems 
which confront supervisors and directors. He is 
able to grasp more fully how agency objectives are 
implemented by appropriate policy and procedure. 
He deepens his understanding both of considera- 
tions basic to policy formulation and of ways in 
which the staff may be drawn effectively into this 
aspect of administration. 

Special assignments for staff meetings and on 
committees, responsibility for policy formulation 
and application, and participation in interagency 
relationships are only a few of the possibilities 
which may be suggestive to the supervisor who is 
eager to stimulate growth of the staff on an in- 
dividualized basis. Certain organizational aspects, 
particularly the development of administrative 
controls, may also offer possibilities for training. 
Other developmental opportunities occur in such 
areas as performing special case assignments, 
participating in community-wide studies, and 
planning workers’ institutes. The visitor whose 
work is thus enriched with challenging, yet not too 
difficult, new experiences usually responds by 
handling his job with more resourcefulness and 
skill born of sharpened interest. 

In utilizing these opportunities, the agency will, 
of course, want to bear in mind the worker’s 
present classification. Special assignments would 
need to be within the general scope of his current 
job responsibility. If such safeguards are fol- 
lowed, no misunderstanding need arise regarding 
the worker’s status. It should be clear to all con- 
cerned that supervisory positions will be filled 
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through the established method of giving full 
consideration to all eligible persons in order to 
select the best-qualified candidate. 


Transfers 

Much can also be done in the field of develop- 
ment of staff through careful selection and 
possible transfer when a vacancy occurs. Even 
transfers within the same classification can result 
in a positive growth experience for the employee. 
Too often, when a vacancy occurs, an agency 
administrator or personnel officer arranges a direct 
replacement from the register. Good public wel- 
fare administration, as well as sound personnel 
practice, indicates the value of reviewing the 
qualifications and performance of present staff 
members to determine when a transfer may be 
beneficial to both the employee and the agency. 
It is possible that a case worker with good poten- 
tial, but somewhat limited, experience can benefit 
by working for an extended period in the recently 
vacated position, if it has within it certain training 
opportunities not present in the worker’s current 
job. These opportunities would include a some- 
what different pattern of community organization, 
either more or less complex than the community 
in which the worker has been operating, or super- 
vision of a quality which would accelerate his 
growth on the job. Urban areas where there are 
more specialized jobs within the same classifica- 
tion can, from time to time, make more extensive 
use of this method. Agencies continuing to carry 
differentiated case loads will see the advantage of 
developing the worker’s skill and broadening his 
experiences through work with different categories. 

Transfers classification, if 
wisely handled, may also make possible a more 
suitable initial placement for a new worker, in 
itself of definite value to the agency in maintaining 
its standards of service. The transfer will present 
a challenge to the experienced worker with a good 
service record, while the. new employee can take 
on the simpler responsibilities formerly handled 
by the old employee. The possibility of assigning 
the new worker to a supervisor skilled in orienting 
and guiding new employees may also be realized 
if an occasional transfer is so arranged that the 
new person need not be placed automatically in 
the original vacancy, regardless of quality of 
supervision or degree of responsibility. 
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Use of Educational Leave 


An analysis of personnel records, as well as 
identification of knowledge and skills needed by 
the supervisor, will point up the need for profes- 
sional education for staff who can contribute to 
the agency’s program in positions of responsibility. 
While it is recognized that the number of staff 
members to whom full-time educational leave can 
be given is small in any agency, consistent use 
of an educational-leave policy will in time provide 
a substantial corps of qualified staff. One Middle 
Western State has, over a period of 5 years, 
substantially improved the quality of the field 
staff by granting leave to two or three staff 
members each year. Some of these employees 
were members of county staffs, and as they be- 
came better equipped they were appointed to 
more responsible positions. Another State agency, 
recognizing an incipient shortage in qualified case 
supervisors, has initiated the practice of granting 
leave to carefully selected county visitors. In 
this way the agency can fill vacant supervisory 
positions as qualified staff return from schools of 
social work. 

When promising staff members already have a 
substantial part of their professiona] education, 
it is frequently desirable to give them short full- 
time leave in order to finish their work. In other 
instances, it may be possible to allow a few hours 
a week for participation in a seminar sponsored by 
a nearby school of social work. Employees whose 
work indicates a capacity for assuming more re- 
sponsibility should be helped in every way pos- 
sible to obtain the professional preparation required 
for positions of leadership in the agency. 

A number of agencies are finding it possible to 
continue paying full or part salary to workers on 
leave at school. The advantages of such a sound 
investment of funds have been proved as agencies 
have benefited by the leadership these employees 
have been able to give on their return. Agencies 
which believe they cannot yet finance such a plan 
can undertake an educational-leave policy which, 
although it does not continue the salary, does 
encourage the worker to go to school with assur- 
ance that the agency will have a place for him on 
his return. A number of private scholarships and 
fellowships are offered yearly by schools of social 
work and other organizations interested in further- 








ing professional education in the field of social 
welfare. Employees with good service records and 
the required undergraduate credits should be en- 
couraged to take advantage of these opportunities 
and will undoubtedly do so if they are convinced 
that the agency sees substantial value in a period 
of graduate study designed to prepare them for 
more effective work in the program. 

At no time has it been more important for agency 
directors and supervisors to consider ways in which 
staff can serve at full capacity on the job. A war 
period demands effective use of all services in the 
community and of each individual within his own 
agency. Supervisors with imagination and re- 


sourcefulness will see that all staff have an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the work of the agency, in 
whatever way they can best serve. This may be 
in the area of more intensive case-work service or 
in helping the supervisor or county director plan 
administrative aspects of the work. Staff are 
eager, responsive, and more interested in remaining 
on the job when their strengths are recognized, 
developed, and used for the benefit of a better 
welfare program. Aware of this fact, administra- 
tive personnel should consciously attempt to direct 
every aspect of the program in a way which devel- 
ops the potentialities of their staff and prepares 
them for increasingly effective service. 
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Experience-Rating Operations in 1942° 


EXPERIENCE-RATING PLANS were in operation dur- 
ing 1942 in 34 States, an increase of 21 States over 
1940 and 17 over 1941. In 1944, plans are sched- 
uled to be in effect in all 38 States which have such 
provisions in their laws. Covered employment in 
the 34 States constituted more than half (57 per- 
cent in September 1941) of the total for the United 
States. Although contributions for 1942 exceeded 
those for 1941, the estimated loss in contributions, 
due to experience rating, was considerably greater 
for the country as a whole in 1942 than in 1941—21 
percent as against 6 percent. For the 34 States 
the loss in employer contributions, based on esti- 
mated 1942 wages, was equal to 37 percent of the 
amount which the standard rate would have pro- 
duced, in contrast to 23 percent in 1941. The 
estimated average employer contribution rate for 
the 34 States is 1.7 percent, and for the United 
States, 2.1 percent. An unusually large number 
of new firms in manufacturing industries may raise 
the average rate slightly, since their pay rolls will 
be taxed at the standard rate until they have been 
in business long enough to be eligible for rate 
modification. 

The percentage of employers in experience- 
rating States who were eligible for rate modification 
increased from 60 percent in 1941 to 65 percent in 
1942. Reduced contribution rates were assigned 
to 67 percent of all rated accounts in 1942, in 
contrast to 55 percent in 1941. Rates above the 
standard ' were received by 8.5 percent of all rated 
accounts in 1942 but by 13.3 percent in 1941. 

As was the case in 1941, the data for 1942 
indicated that the percentages of employers ob- 
taining reduced rates are consistently largest in the 
industries normally characterized by relatively 
stable employment, such as wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and the 
service industries. Although 1942 data showed 
no clearer relationship than was found in 1941 in 
each State between contribution rates and size of 





*Prepared in the Program Division, Bureau of Employment Security. 
As this analysis was completed, a decision of the Arkansas Supreme Court 
invalidated the contribution rates assigned for 1942. The State agency will 
recompute all rates, in accordance with the court's decision, by including con- 
tributions for the last quarter of 1941 which were made after December 31 


but prior to the due date. The unrevised contribution rates for Arkansas 
employers are given in this article 
' The standard rate is 2.7 percent in all States except Michigan, where it 


is 3.0 percent. Sixteen States assigned rates above the standard in 1942. 
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firm (in terms of average annual pay roll), for all 
34 States combined the proportion of rate reduc- 
tions increased as the average pay roll increased. 


Accounts Eligible for Rate Modification 


Of the 410,000 active accounts eligible for rate 
modification in the 34 States, 181,000 or 44 per- 
cent received reduced rates.” 





Contribution rate— 





Total Below Standard Above 


Accounts standard standard 





Num- |Per- | Num- | Per-| Num- | Per-| Num-] Per- 
ber icent ber j|cent| ber jcent] ber jcent 








Total active ac- 

















counts...... 410, 301/100. 0] 180, 701| 44.0] 206, 774| 50.4) 22,826] 5.6 
Rated accounts 268, 290] 100. 0} 180, 701| 67.4| 64, 763] 24. 1| 22,826] 8.5 
Unrated accounts. | 142, 011/100. 0 slants ~_| 142, 011/100. 0]... |. - 




















The standard rate was assigned to nearly 
207,000 active accounts, of which 69 percent were 
ineligible for rate modification because of in- 
sufficient years of contribution and benefit ex- 
perience under the State law. Rates above the 
standard were assigned to 22,800 accounts, 5.6 
percent of all active accounts. 

Of all active accounts in the 34 States, nearly 
two-thirds were eligible for rate modification; the 
proportion ranged from 34 percent in New Mexico 
to 89 percent in Wisconsin (table 1). The prin- 
cipal cause for the State variations may be found 
in the length of the period during which benefits 
and contributions had been payable before con- 
tribution rates could be modified (chart 1). In 
the majority of States, eligibility for rate modifica- 
tion in 1942 meant that an employer must have 
been subject to the law since 1938, so that his 
workers could have drawn benefits in 1939, 1940, 
and 1941. In California, the large increase in the 

? Since the standard rate in Michigan is 3.0 percent, reduced rates (or rates 
below the standard) can no longer be used as synonymous with rates below 
2.7 percent. Tables 1 and 6 use the former definition, while tables 2, 3, 7, 8, 
and 9 employ the latter concept. Apparent discrepancies in the two types 


of tables may be attributed to the 17,300 active Michigan accounts whose rate 
distribution is as follows: 





Rates (percent) 





Total | 1.025] 28 | 30 [31-40 
~~ 17,288) «11, 210)" 4) 4, 148) 1, 646 
$2, 361, 365/$2, 034, 787/$40, 619)$64, 833/$221, 126 


Number of accounts ___- 
1941 taxable pay roll 
(thousands) - 

















proportion of eligible employers—from 28 percent 
in 1941 to 59 percent in 1942—resulted partly from 
the reduction, in 1941, of the qualifying period 
from 5 to 4 years. 

The distribution of unrated accounts among the 
various industry divisions was similar to that of 
the rated accounts; only the construction industry 
proved an exception, for construction employers 
were underrepresented among rated accounts in 
each of the 34 States. The failure of construction 
firms to achieve eligibility for rate modification in 
the same proportion as firms in other industries is 
an indication of a high rate of business births and 
deaths, a characteristic of unstable industries. 
Table 1.—Percent of rated accounts assigned contri- 
bution rates below and above 2.7 percent for 34 


States, by type of experience-rating plan, as of 
September 12, 1942 





| | 
| 




































| | | Rated ac- 
re counts, per- 
Active accounts cent assigned 
{ | rates 
| Date experi- | 
State enee rating be- Eligible for 
came effective | | sate —- Below! Above 
| Num- | stand-) stand- 
ber (—- —————| asd ard 
| Num- Per- rate | rate 
ber | cent 
— —— ————$$<<—]—— ——_ | ——_ _ 
| | 
Total, 34 States_|_.._.-- 1410, 301 268, 290 | 65.4 | 67.4 8.5 
Reserve-ratio plan_-._|__- — ‘257, 896 [171,924 66.7 | 62.9 | 5.9 
Arizona..........| January 1942 4, 041 2,518 | 62.3 42.7 
Arkansas. _._...- April 1942__..| 17,537 | 11, 267 | 64.2 51.5 18.1 
California _.| January 1941.| 53,556 | 31,456 | 58.7 | 29.6). 
Colorado. .......| January 1942.| 4,130 | 3,001 | 72.7/| 67.9/| 10.0 
Georgia.........- January 1942 8, 260 4,762 | 57.7 80.3 ‘ 
Hawaii_.......- April 1941... 4,7 3,060 | 64.2 97.5 |... 
Indiana____. January 1940_| 10,809 | 8,751 | 81.0 | 57.4}... 
a January 1942.| 8,172 | 5, 642 | 69.0 | 65.9 16.1 
Kansas_.........| January 1%41 4,952 | 3,192 | 64.5) 42.3 , 
Kentucky .......| January 1942_| 7,997 | 6,720 | 84.0) 36.6 
Missouri_........| January 1942_| 13, 107 8, 871 7.7 81.5 4.6 
Nebraska_.......| January 1940 3,747 | 2,878 | 76.8 | 63.6 
New Hampshire_| January 1941 4,199 | 2,840 | 67.6} 61.2 
New Jersey__...- January 1942_| 18,442 | 12,061 | 65.4 70.5 | 7.2 
New Mexico.....| January 1942.| 5,275 1,801 | 34.1 58.0 12.0 
North Dakota___| January 1942 1, 509 907 | 60.1 ee 
pata _..| January 1942.| 56,440 | 38,605 | 68.4; 90.2!) 6.0 
ee July 1941___- 9, 958 7,170 | 72.0 45.3 ees 
South Carolina..| January 1942 | 4,032] 2,220 | 55.1 68.0 | 7.6 
West Virginia...| January 1940 4,408 | 3,001 | 68.1) 64.6 |....... 
Wisconsin - - January 1938_| 12,550 | 11,201 | 89.2; 64.8 7.4 
Cliffe plan..........- os 79, 260 | 45,659 | 57.6 | 82.3) 6.1 
Alabama____....| April 1941____| 6,085 | 3,417 | 56.2) 87.1 |__. 
Delaware__......| January 1942 | 5, 131 3,615 | 66.6 | 95.2 4.8 
Massachusetts...| January 1942 | 35,729 |216,800 | 47.0 | 75.1 |... 
Oklahoma_......| January 1942 5, 786 4,114 | 71.1 75.3 24.7 
0 ie January 1941 | 17,542 | 12,010 | 68.5 87.0 13.0 
Virginia. .......- January 1941 8, 687 | 5,703 | 65.6 | 88.4 < 
Benefit-ratio plan___- 29,415 19,979 7.9 75.3 17.6 
aes January 1942 7,498 | 3,944) 52.6! 68.5) 
Michigan_.--_._- January 1942_| 17, 288 | 13, 140 | 76.0 | ' 87.5 12.5 
Wyoming... -.....| January 1942 4, 629 2, 895 62.5 39.2 | 54.7 
awe imei 644.0) 2.6 
April 1941....| 12,075 | 7,707 | 63.8 | 84.8 |- 
...| January 1941.| 28,160 | 20,592 | 73.1 | 57.3 | 42.7 
South Dakota._.| January 1940.| 1,762 1,372 | 77.9 | 59.1 |___. 
Vermont... .....| January 1941 1,733 | 1,057 | 61.0 50.5 








1 Standard rate is 2.7 percent in all States except Michigan, where it is 
3.0 percent. 

2 Excludes 576 accounts with rate pending. 

4 Revised data for Massachusetts reduced the number of accounts eligible 
for rate modification to 16,727. 








Several major industry groups with a high rate of 
turn-over of firms also had a disproportionately 
low percentage of rated accounts in a great many 
States. Chief among them were establishments 
in wholesale and retail trade, in particular retaij 
food, retail apparel, and eating and drinking places 
as well as wholesale distributors (other than full- 
service and limited-function wholesalers). 


Variations in Employers’ Rates 


Variations among the States in experience. 
rating provisions, the date of the beginning of rate 
modification, benefit-payment experience, and 
economic activity account for the wide range in 
the proportion of accounts with reduced rates 
from 30 percent in California to 98 percent in 
Hawaii (table 1). 

Under laws of the Cliffe-plan type, a greater 
proportion of employers obtained reduced rates 
than under other types of experience rating. In 
each of the 6 States with this type of law, 75 
percent or more of the rated accounts received 
rate reductions; the group averaged 82 percent. 
In the 21 States with reserve-ratio plans, only 63 
percent of the rated employers obtained reduced 
rates, and in 5 of these States less than half of the 
eligible employers obtained reductions. Under 
the benefit-ratio plan, used in 3 States, rate redue- 
tions were assigned to 75 percent of the rated 
employees, while in the 4 remaining States * 64 
percent of the rated accounts had reduced rates. 

The relative advantage of employers in States 
with the Cliffe plan is greatest when benefit pay- 
ments are low. Under the Cliffe plan, State-wide 
contributions in any year are intended to replenish 
the State fund for the average annual amount of 
benefit disbursements during the 3 preceding 
years. When benefit payments fall as low as in 
1939-41, employers’ contribution rates will neces- 


The of law 


does not always result in rate reductions during a 


sarily decline. reserve-ratio type 


period of low benefit payments. If an employer's 
pay roll rises and benefits charged to him remain 
constant or decrease, his reserve ratio will decline 
and his contribution rate may be increased. Use 
by some States of an average annual pay-roll figure 


? Connecticut has a compensable-separations plan. Eligibility for rate 
modification in South Dakota and Vermont was determined in accordance 
with reserve-ratio requirements, but rates were modified according to the 
ratio of benefits to pay roll. Minnesota’s law closely resembles the Cliffe 
plan but has no State experience factor. 
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tends to offset this movement somewhat. 
rate schedule under many reserve-ratio laws 
requires so high a reserve ratio that reduced rates 
will not be assigned to employers who barely meet 
the eligibility requirement of 3 years’ contribution 
experience even though they have a constant pay 
roll and no benefits charged to their accounts. 
table 2 indicates, in only 5 of the 21 States with 
reserve-ratio plans would an employer be eligible 
for rate modification in 1942 (assuming a constant 


The 


As 


Chart 1.—Significant experience-rating provisions of unemployment compensation laws, 17 States, 1942! 


pay roll and no benefit charges) if his contribution 
liability began as late as 1939. 
Kentucky rate structure made it particularly 
difficult for employers to obtain reduced rates; 
the low proportion of active accounts with such 
rates (31 percent) is attributable to this factor. 
Among the 21 States with reserve-ratio laws, 
marked differences existed in the rates which 
would have been assigned to employers with 
similar experience (table 2). 


The restrictive 


In no State could 




















| Re- | Contribution 
quired rates 
years of | saeey, °73 
experi- ” . 
State Effective date Type | ence | Index of experience with unemploy- yr mm te eng Method of rate com- 
olen offund | with ment risk foomnemt putation 
| unem- ploy Mini-| Maxi- 
ploy- mum} mum 
ment 
risk 
ye | 
Arizona January 1942_| Pooled 3 | All past contributions minus all past | All| base-period em- | Schedule of reserve 1.0} 43.6 
benefits divided by average annual ployers in propor- ratios. 
| pay roll for past 3 years tion to wages. 
Arkansas April 1942 Pooled 3 | All past contributions minus all past | Base-period employers | Schedule of reserve 1.0 4.0 
| benefits divided by average annual in inverse order. ratios. 
| pay roll for past 3 or 5 years, which- 
| . ever is greater. 
Colorado January 1942.| Pooled 3 | All past contributions minus all past | Base-period employers | Schedule of reserve y 3.6 
| benefits divided by average annual in inverse order. ratios. 
| pay roll for past 3 or 5 years, which- 
| ever is greater. 
Delaware January 1942_| Pooled 3 | Benefit wages for past 3 years divided | All base-period em- | Schedule of benefit- -5] 34.0 
by pay roll for same period ployers in propor- wage ratios corre- 
tion to wages. lated with State ex- 
| perience factor. § 
Florida January 1942_| Pooled 3 | Benefits charged for past 3 years Most recent base- | Schedule of benefit 1.7 2.7 
| divided by pay roll for same period. riod employer. ratios. 
Georgia January 1942 | Pooled .. 3 | All past contributions minus all past | All base-period em- | Schedule of reserve 1.0 2.7 
| benefits divided by average annual ployers in propor- ratios. 
yay roll for past 3 years. tion to Wages. 
lowa January 1942 | Pooled 3 | All past contributions minus all past | Base-period employers Schedule of reserve’ 9 3.6 
benefits divided by average annual in inverse order ratios. 
pay roll for past 3 or 5 years, Which- 
ever is greater. 
Massachusetts January 1942 | Pooled 3 | Benefit wages for past 3 years divided | All base - period em- | Schedule of benefit- 5 2.7 
| by pay roll for same period. ployers in propor- Wage ratios corre- 
tion to Wages. lated with State ex- 
| perience factor. 
Michigan January 1942 | Pooled 3 | Benefits charged for past 3 years di- | All base - period em- | Schedule of benefit LO} 44.0 
vided by pay roll for same period. eoues who paid in- ratios. 
dividual $50 or more. 
Missouri January 1942 | Pooled 3 | All past contributions minus all past | Most recent employ- | Schedule of reserve | 0 4.1 
benefits divided by average annual ers in inverse order. ratios. 
vay roll for past 3 years. 
New Jersey January 1942 | Pooled 3 ah past contributions minus all past | All base - period ein- | Schedule or reserve .9 3.6 
benefits divided by average annual ployers in propor- ratios. 
pay roll for past 3 or 5 years, Which- tion to Wages. 
ever is greater. 
New Mexico January 1942 | Pooled 3 | All past contributions minus all past | All base - period em- | Schedule of reserve 9 3.6 
benefits divided by average annual ployers in propor- ratios 
pay roll for past 3 years. tion to Wages. 
North Dakota January 1942 | Pooled 3 | All past contributions minus all past | All base-period em- | Schedule of reserve 1.0 2.7 
benefits divided by average annual ployers in propor- ratios 
pay roll for past 3 years. tion to wages. 
Ohio January 1942., Pooled 3 | All past contributions minus all past | Base-period employers | Schedule of reserve 7 3.5 
benefits divided by average annual in inverse order. ratios. 
pay roll for past 3 years. 
Oklahoma January 1942 | Pooled 3 | Benefit wages for past 3 years divided | All base-period em- | Schedule of benefit- 5 4.0 
by pay roll for same period. ployers in propor- wage ratios corre- 
tion to wages. lated with State ex- 
perience factor. 
South Carolina January 1942.| Pooled 3 | All past contributions minus all past | Most recent employer.| Schedule of reserve 9 3.6 
benefits divided by average annual ratios. 
pay roll for past 3 or 5 years, which- 
ever is greater 
Wyoming January 1942_| Pooled 3 Benefits for past 3 years divided by | All base-period em- | Schedule of benefit 1.0 3.6 
pay roll for 36-month period ended ployers in propor- ratios.® 
Sept. 30, 1941.5 tion to wages.’ 
| Experience-rating provisions in 1941 in the 17 remaining States, where 3 For seasonal work, maximumrate of 2.7 percent applicable during 1942. 


modified rates were also 


Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 6 (June 1942), chart 1, pp. 14-15 
? Maximum rate of 2.7 percent appliable in 1942 
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in effect during 1942, appeared in the Social Security 


5 Rule 3, adopted Aug. 26, 1941 


‘ For seasonal work, maximum rate of 3.0 percent applicable during 1942. 
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an employer obtain a reduced rate in 1942 if 
his contribution liability began later than 1939. 
While 3 out of 4 States required an employer to 
begin paying contributions no later than 1938 in 
order to receive a reduced rate in 1942, the con- 
tribution rates which would have been assigned 
to such employers (assuming a constant pay roll 
and no benefit charges) ranged from zero in 
Hawaii to 2 percent in Arizona and California. 
Among the 5 States where contributions could 
have been started as late as 1939, Nebraska 
employers would have received the relatively low 
rate of 0.5 percent, while the 2.5-percent rate 
would have been assigned to New Hampshire 
employers with identical experience. 

The concentration of employers at both the 
maximum and minimum rates is not a new phe- 
nomenon.* While 8 of the 34 States showed no 
evidence of concentration at the extremes, 9 
States had high percentages of employers at the 
lowest rate,> 8 States showed clustering at the 
maximum,® and 8 States had large proportions at 
both extremes.’ Minnesota employers are arrayed 
according to their beneficiary-wage ratios, and con- 
tribution rates are based on the division of the 
array into 13 pay-roll groups. Since small em- 
ployers, who are in the majority, tended to 
receive either the lowest or the highest rates, 
Minnesota’s bimodal distribution is not sur- 
prising. Provisions peculiar to the Nebraska 
plan for rating employers resulted in a concen- 
tration of employers at the extremes in 1942. 

A novel rating method used by Virginia in 1941 
was abandoned in 1942, with interesting results. 
All 1,170 employers whose pay rolls had been 
$10,000 or less in each of the 3 years preceding 
rate modification had received a contribution rate 
of 2 percent in 1941, on the basis of the collective 
experience of the group. However, individual em- 
ployer experience determined 1942 rates in all 
cases, with the result that the minimum rate of 1 
percent was assigned to 750 of the 1,170 employers, 
and only 300 received rates of 2 percent or more. 
It cannot be assumed that the 2-percent rate would 
again have been assigned had the group method 





‘ See the Bulletin: June 1942, p. 16; October 1941, p. 25. 

§ Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Iowa, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Virginia. 

* Arizona, California, Indiana, Kentucky, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota. 

? Arkansas, Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Vermont, Wyoming. 

* See the Bulletin, July 1942, p. 55. 
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Table 2.—Contribution rates that would have been 
assigned to employers with specified: identical ex. 
perience, and percent of active accounts with reduced 
rates in 1942, 21 States with reserve-ratio plans 





noon Contribution 
have begun baa 5 ward Percent of 
paying contri- ssigned | active accounts 
State butions to a amy with reduced 
qualify for |), : woe qi Fates in 1942 
| redu rate ad specifie 
in 1942 experience 
Arizona pies 1938 2.0 26.6 
Arkansas ?.._____. 1938 1.0 33.1 
California.____- ‘ 1938 2.0 17.4 
Colorado... ____-. 1938 i) 49.3 
Georgia... _.... 1938 1.5 46.4 
is ‘ 1938 0 62.6 
Indiana. - __- 1939 1.7 46.5 
Ss 1938 9 45.5 
Kansas 1938 ro] 42.3 
Kentucky 1938 1.8 30.8 
Missouri ii 1939 1.8 55.2 
Nebraska __. 1939 5 48.8 
New Hampshire 1939 2.5 41.4 
New Jorsey.._.__. 1938 | 4 46.1 
New Mexico 1938 9 19.8 
North Dakota 1938 1.0 40.7 
| Se 1938 11 61.7 
Oregon... 1938 15 32.8 
South Carolina 1938 1.8 37.4 
West Virginia 1938 a) 44.0 
Wisconsin 1939 1.0 35.0 





' Assuming that no benefits were charged and that pay rolls were uniform 
during qualifying period. 

3 Experience rating effective April 1942. 
been used in 1942. But if the l-percent rate would 
not have been assigned in 1942 by the use of the 
group method, the employers with pay rolls of less 
than $10,000 were better off, on the whole, by 
being rated singly. 

Voluntary contributions.—Eight States permit 
employers to make voluntary contributions ® in 
order to increase the balance in their accounts and 
thus obtain lower rates than would otherwise be 
possible. During 1941, 1,770 employers in the 6 
States for which data are available made voluntary 
contributions which totaled $1.2 million (table 4). 
However, voluntary contributions were of genuine 
importance only in Indiana, largely because the 
State agency, unlike those of other States, informs 
emplogers in advance of the effects of given volun- 
tary contributions upon their contribution rates 
for the coming year. While as many as 17 percent 
of all rated employers in Indiana made voluntary 
contributions, the proportions in the other States 
ranged from 0.1 percent in Missouri to 4.4 percent 
in Nebraska. In every State but Missouri and 
South Dakota, the pay rolls of the accounts mak- 
ing voluntary contributions were higher, on the 
average, than those of all rated employers. 

* Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, South Dakota, 


Vermont, Wisconsin. Data are not available for North Carolina and 
Wisconsin. 
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The net loss (total loss minus voluntary con- 
tributions) to the funds of 5 of the 6 States totaled 
$2.7 million, of which Indiana accounted for 98 
percent. Only the Kentucky fund made a net 
gain. Employers’ relative savings (ratio of net 
savings to pay roll) were highest in South Dakota 
and Indiana. In these 2 States, every employer 
making a voluntary contribution received a lower 
contribution rate as a result. In the remaining 4 
States, the proportion of successful voluntary con- 
tributors ranged from 39 percent in Missouri to 79 
percent in Nebraska. Per capita net savings were 
highest in Indiana ($1,826) and lowest in Missouri 
($89). 

The average contribution rate of all rated ac- 
counts was affected noticeably by voluntary con- 
tributions in only Indiana and Vermont. The 
average contribution rate for the accounts which 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of rated experience- 
rating accounts by 1942 employer contribution rate, 
34 States 





1942 employer contribution rate! 























Type of plan and State | 
oo | 135-| 1.0 1.9 27 2. 75- | 3. 7- 
0.9 18 | 26 | 3.6 4.1 
Number of active accounts, | 
total, 34 States 1, 957/64, 195/80, 464/30, 801/202, 626) 21, 9315, 327 
Number of rated accounts, a= 2 -— 
total, 34 States 1, 957/64, 195|80, 464/30, 801| 64, 763) 17, 783) 5, 327 
Reserve-ratio plan 2.8) 24.3) 25.5) 10.3) 32.5] 3.2) 1.4 
Arizona. } 19.4) 23.3) 57. 3) ; 
Arkansas 30.6; 20.9) 30.4) 18.1 
California | 7.4) 22.2) 70.4) = 
Colorado__. 47.1) 2. 8j_- 22.1; 10.0) 
Georgia | 60.5 19.9) 19. 6)______| 
Hawaii 52.9) 35.6) 7.6) 1.4 2.5 | 
Indiana 42.4) 15.0/......]| 42.6) 
Iowa 42.8} 23.1] | 18.0) 16.1 
Kansas 30.5) 35.1 3. 4). _- 
Kentucky 1.2 35. 4) 63.4 | 
Missouri 2.3, 60.2) 19.0 j 13.9} 4.6)_. 
Nebraska 56. 9 6.4 3 36.4 “ 
New Hampshir: 0 30.8} 30.4) 38.8 Ss 
New Jersey 77 Diese 22.3) 7.2) 
New Mexico 38.3) 19. 7}_. 30.0) 12.0). 
North Dakota | 44.0) 23.7) 32.3)-. 
Ohio?____ 44.6) 34.5) 11 3.8 6.0)_- 
Oregon. |} 26.2) 19.3) 54.5) O 0 
South Carolina 36.4] 31.6)...... 24.4) 7.6 
West Virginia 31.0) 33.6). Js == 
Wisconsin 25. 6 --| 39. 2) . 7.8 3.4, 4.0 
| i 
Cliffe plan 30.5) 38.7) 13.1) 11.6 ~ 3.5 
Alabama 26.0) 45.1) 16.0 12. 9} _. ane 
Delaware 68.3) 20. 2} 6.7] 0 2.5, 23 
Massachusetts 30.9} 29.0) 15.2) 24.9 | 
Oklahoma 25. 6 31. 9) 17.8 0 9.1) 15.6 
Texas___ 36.2) 38.9) 11.9 0 5.9) 7.1 
Virginia. 0 79.7] 8.7] 11.6). = 
Benefit-ratio plan ‘ --| 66.2} 91) (7.1) 11.3) 63 
Florida. _. --| 60.8) 7. 7| 31.5 ae 
Michigan | 74.6) 10. 7] 0 5.1) 9.6 
Wyoming | 35.8 3.4 GH Gw.<... 
| 
Other plans. f 27.6) 18.4) 17.4 A ie 7 See 
Connecticut 38. 3} “G6 U@...-- oie 
Minnesota 39.2) 10.1) 8.0) 0 42.7 : 
South Dakota 14.2} 30.3) 120) 2.6) 40.9)....-.).- ; 
Vermont. 0 | 425 8.0) 49.5 = 
' 





! Contribution rates are stated as a percent of taxable pay roll. 
1 Excludes 576 accounts with rate pending. 
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Table 4.—Effect of voluntary contributions on rated 
accounts, 1942 








Item 6 States! | Indiana 
Rated accounts making voluntary contributions: 
OER AIRE IPRA ELOISE ET 1,771 1, 481 
As percent of all rated accounts___..............__.. 6.0 17.0 
Percent with rate reduction in 1942............-__-__]__--- 100.0 
Pay _ of rated accounts making voluntary contribu- 
tions: 
Amount (in thousands)_._...._._____- i a $420,454 | $389, 681 
As percent of pay roll of all rated accounts______. ae ae eae 36.0 
Voluntary contributions of rated accounts: 
fe Sa ee Si ener $1, 246, 158 |$1, 119, 800 
As percent of 1941 contributions of all active ac- 
ESIC OE ERTL ES, TORI, STIRS EE 6.0 
Loss in revenue due to voluntary contributions (in 
iin sine 6cetbtccdinctaitenens ttn ae $2, 746 $2, 684 
Savings per rated account making voluntary contri- 
butions: 
[SSE ie eee = Ye eS $1, 551 $1, 826 
EN Ne 6 iis enn adceaccesnsncccsens .61 . 68 
Average contribution rate (percent): 
All rated accounts: 
Excluding voluntary contributions_........__. ae 2.1 
Including voluntary contributions __- PRETEEN TSE Net 1. 75 
Rated accounts making voluntary contributions: 
Excluding voluntary contributions..__........__- wae. eee 2.0 
Including voluntary contributions. _______- PS apatites 1.05 











1 Indiana, Kentucky,"Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota, Vermont. 


made voluntary contributions, however, was af- 
fected in every State except Missouri and Ken- 
tucky. 

The amount of the voluntary payments varied 
considerably in each State, but the range was 
greatest in Indiana, where the amounts varied 
from $2 to $75,000. In the other States, the 
largest contribution was $9,000. The average 
voluntary contribution was highest in Vermont, 
but the ratio of voluntary contributions to the 
pay roll of the voluntary contributors was greatest 
in South Dakota and lowest in Indiana and 
Missouri. 

While the influence of voluntary contributions 
was negligible in every State except Indiana, 
the rates of individual employers in all 6 States 
were altered, with a loss of revenue to the funds 
of 5 States during 1942. In subsequent years, the 
fund may recoup these losses, because employers’ 
reserve balances may decline sufficiently, as a re- 
sult of lower contributions, to produce higher rates 
in succeeding years. However, this situation can 
occur only if pay roll is not increasing or benefits 
are not decreasing. Furthermore, an employer 
may reduce his contribution rate in subsequent 
years by the same device. Voluntary contribu- 
tions can hardly be expected to add any additional 
income to the State funds over the long run; it is 
more reasonable to expect employers to discon- 
tinue such payments unless they can save money. 

Nebraska experience, 1940-42.—An analysis has 
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Table 5.—Nebraska experience-rating accounts with 
given 1940 and 1941 rates, classified by 1942 rates 



































Contribution rate 1942 contribution rate 
1941 140 | Total| 0.5 | 1.0 | 1.5 | 20 | 27 
SG) See 2,201 | 1,435 115 49 | 7 505 
etary 1.0 626 576 16 8 3 2B 
1.5 4 33 | Se S 2 
2.0 18 Ross. 1 as 1 
2.5 6 ee 
27 552 482 25 12 2 31 
ge 1.0 38 23 2 \ es 9 
1.5 11 7 2 ear 1 
2.0 3 1 1 9 ean Fee 
2.7 | 60 38 | 9 ) wae 5 
| 
“ee ee ee 10 | IMR Gears Oe 
1.5 3 1 ee i 
27 49 29 | 8 5 | i 6 
OS a 1.5 | . 1| 1 : ; 
| 2.5 | 1| aoe . S2Sesn Feri SER 
27) 6 | 4| 2 Seren ae 
i | | 
2.7 i. Get 79 | 34 | 2 |- eal 38 
1.5 12 2 (| RAeere eeeeRT 9 
20 10 | 7 ee |---2----]--0 7 
25 9 | 7] = OUR eae 
27 662 | 165 | 31 | | 1 | 456 
| | 








been made of the contribution rates of a group 
of 2,200 Nebraska employers who were eligible 
for rate modification in 1940, 1941, and 1942 (table 
5). Although the minimum rate had been de- 
creased from 1.0 percent in 1940 to 0.5 percent in 
1941, the maximum rate of 2.7 percent remained 
unaltered during the 3-year period. The vast 
majority of rates were clustered at either the 
minimum or maximum in each of the 3 years, in 
spite of a marked shift of employers from the 
highest to the lowest rates. The number of ac- 
counts at the 2.7-percent rate dropped from 1,330 
in 1940 to 770 in 1941 and to 595 in 1942; the 
sharp decline from 1940 to 1941 was due to the 
additional year of contributions which made re- 
ductions possible for many employers whose te- 
serve ratios were not sufficiently high for this 
purpose in 1940. The general decreas? of con- 
tribution rates is attributable to declining benefit 
payments and increasing pay rolls. 

On the other hand, the number of accounts at 
the minimum rate increased markedly. Some 750 
employers received the 1940 minimum rate of 1 
percent, but in 1941 there were 1,250 which re- 
ceived the new minimum rate of 0.5 percent, and 
the number rose to 1,435 in 1942. Thus, more 
than half the 2,200 employers received the lowest 
rate in 1942. Some 78 percent of the 1,435 ac- 
counts with the minimum rate in 1942 had also 
received the lowest rate in 1941, and 40 percent 
had this rate in both 1940 and 1941. Almost all 
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the 595 employers at the maximum rate in 1942 had 
the same rate in the 2 preceding years; 86.7 per- 
cent had 2.7 percent in 1941, and 83.7 percent 
obtained that rate in both 1940 and 1941. 

The rates of very few employers showed random 
variation during the 3 years. Only 34 accounts 
moved from the minimum to the maximum and 
back to the minimum rate over the period, while 
31 followed the reverse pattern—maximum to 
minimum to maximum. In addition, very few 
accounts received the minimum rate in 1942 after 
having had 2.7 percent in 1940 and an intermediate 
rate in 1941. Of the 1,330 accounts with the 2.7- 
percent rate in 1940, only 130 received 1.0, 1.5, 
or 2.0 percent in 1941, but 550 received the 
minimum rate in 1941 and 720 in 1942. 

The Nebraska data reveal three trends: a con- 
centration of accounts at the extremes, relative 
stability of rates for individual employers, and 
generally a shift from the high to the low rates." 


Contribution Rates in 1941 and 1942 


Comparative data on contribution rates in 1941 
and 1942 are available for employers in nine 
States who were rated in both years. 





Percent of accounts rated i 1 1942 
State | Same rats Rats Rate 
—~ Total in both increased decreased 
counts | years in 1942 in 1942 
| | 
— —|- 
California | 13, 237 | 100 72 2 * 
Hawaii 2, 206 100 33 10 57 
Kentucky §, 431 100 57 2 4! 
Minnesota 18, O58 100 63 yi) 1 
Nebraska 2, 201 100 75 8 17 
Oregon 6, 763 100 20 2 "9 
Vermont 951 100 78 3 19 
Virginia 4, 837 | 100 62 7 31 
Wisconsin | 100 57 19 24 


8, 075 





The proportion of accounts whose rates were the 
same in both years was highest in California, 
Nebraska, and Vermont. California’s rate sta- 
bility is probably attributable to the fact that the 
1941 rates were based on the benefit experience of 
January 1938—-December 1940, while 1942 rates 
were based on the experience of January 1938- 
June 1941. Rates were lower in 1942 than in 1941 
for 69 percent of the Oregon employers and more 
than half the accounts in Hawaii. Because the 
relatively large balance in the Oregon fund pre- 

%” Wisconsin data for the same period showed evidence of the last two trends 
but not of a concentration of accounts at the extreme rates. For a detailed 


analysis of employer rates in Wisconsin, see the Bulletin, December 1942, 
pp. 40-46. 
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cluded the assignment of rates above 2.7 percent 
in 1942, 1,680 accounts which would otherwise 
have had such rates received 2.7 percent.” 
Favorable business conditions accompanying de- 
fense preparations, particularly in the construction 
industry, gave Hawaii employers an additional 
year of low benefits and large contributions and, 
as a result, a large percentage of new rate 
reductions. 

The largest proportion of increases occurred 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. The former State 
was the only one in which the proportion of 
accounts with increased rates in 1942 was larger 
than the proportion with lower rates. Since 
Minnesota divides the State’s taxable pay roll 
evenly among its 13 contribution rates, the fact 
that a few large employers had rate decreases 
from 1941 to 1942 automatically meant a rise in 
the nwnber with higher rates. 


Effect of Modified Rates on Yield 


The yield from employer contributions for 1942 
is estimated at 37 percent or $293 million less 
than the income the standard rate would have 
produced in the 34 States with modified contri- 
bution rates (table 6). For the country as a 
whole, the loss approximated 21 percent. In 
addition, the modification of employee contri- 
bution rates in Alabama and Kentucky " created 
a loss of $3.2 million, or 5 percent less than would 
have been obtained at a standard rate of 1 per- 
cent in the 4 States with employee contributions." 
Collections on 1942 pay roll understate the loss 
of revenue due to rate modification in 1942, 
because the collections on the first quarter’s pay 
rolls were at 1941 rates in Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Connecticut. The average employer con- 
tribution rate in 1942 is estimated to be 1.7 per- 
cent. For the country as a whole, it is 2.1 percent, 
and, with employee contributions, 2.3 percent. 
In 14 States, experience rating may produce a 
loss of 40 percent or more, assuming that the 
distribution of 1942 pay roll by employer contri- 
bution rates was the same as in 1941. Ohio 
may lose more than $55 million, Michigan $40 
million, Massachusetts $28 million, and New 





"' The Oregon law provides that no rates above 2.7 percent shall be assigned 
for any quarter if at the end of the preceding quarter the fund exceeds 6 per- 
cent of average total annual pay roll for the preceding 5 years. 

" Kentucky abolished employee contributions as of July 1, 1942. 

" California and New Jersey do not modify employee contribution rates, 
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Jersey $26 million. The loss is estimated at 
$13-19 million in Texas, Indiana, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin. 

Orly Delaware had an average contribution 
rate below 1 percent. In 18 States the average 
rate was between 1.0 and 1.9 percent; in 13 States 
average rates of 2.0 to 2.4 percent prevailed. The 
2 remaining States, Arkansas and Wyoming, had 
average contribution rates of 2.5 and 2.7 percent, 
respectively. In Wyoming, an average yield of 


Table 6.—Estimated effect of experience rating on em- 
ployer and employee contributions for 1942,' 34 


States 
{Amounts in thousands; 

















sa Estimated con- | ~o 
Esti- toy tributions revenue 
State —7y | ce. 
| taxable | er.) At | At 
pay roll | bution = bw Amount _ 
rate rate | rate? 
—_—_—— 


| Employers 





$29, 366,480) 1.7 |$508, 892|$802, 128 $293, 236 


— 
a 


Total, 34 States 























Reserve-ratio plan 18,114,880 1.8 | 321,820) 489,104) 167,284) 34 
Arizona 128,400) 24] 3,082) 3,467] 385} 11 
Arkansas 235,300) 2.5 | _5,883| — 6,353) 470} 7 
California 3,672,000/ 24 | 88,128) 99,144) 11,016) 11 
Colorado. . _--- 274,500, 1.7 | 4,667) 7,412) 2,745) 37 
Georgia 563,000 2.0] 11,260) 15,201] 3,941) 26 
Hawaii.-..._.-- 168,100, 1.0} 1,681} 4,539) 2,858] 63 
Indiana 1,492,000 1.8 | 26,856) 40,284) 13,428) 33 
lowa 482,800) 1.8 | oo 13,036; 4,346) 33 
Kansas 339,000 1.9 | 6,441) 9,153) 2,712) 30 
Kentucky --- -- 462,400) 2.3 10,635) 12, 485 1, 15 
Missouri ; 1, 186,000, 1.4 | 16,604) 32,022) 15,418) 48 
Nebraska ia 178,400! 1.4| 2,498) 4,817 2, 319) 48 
New Hampshire 183,500, 24| 4404) 4,955) 551) 11 
New Jersey _....-| 2,398,000! 1.6 | 38,368) 64,746) 26,378) 41 
New Mexico. ._- 77,000; 21) 1,617 2° 079) 22 
North Dakota 41,480; 1.9) 788 1,120) 332) 30 
Ohio pensack 3,701,000| 1.2| 44,412) 99,927) 55,515) 56 
Sees 494, 800 2.3 | 11,380) 13, 360 1, 980 15 
South Carolina 326,200) 2.0] 6,524) 8,807) 2,283] 26 
West Virginia 658,000/ 2.0 | 13,160, 17,766) 4,606) 26 
Wisconsin 1,053,000 1.4 | 14,742) 28,431) 13,689) 48 

Cliffe plan 5, 499,900) 1.4 | 78,973) 148,497 69,524) 47 
Alabama 611,000) 1.5 9,165) 16,497) 7,332) 44 
Delaware | 136,300) .9| 1, 3,680) 2,453) 67 
Massachusetts 2,301,000} 1.5 | 34,515| 62,127) 27,612) 44 
Oklahoma 363,600/ 1.5) 5,454) 9,817) 4,363) 44 
Texas 1,354,000; 1.3) 17,602) 36,558) 18,956) 52 
Virginia 734,000} 1.5 | 11,010) 19,818) 8,808) 44 

Benefit-ratio plan 3,527,300, 1.8 | 62,513) 104,468) 41,955) 40 
Florida... --- 390,900) 22) 8, 10,554) 1.954) 19 
Michigan 3,077,000} 1.7 | 52,309) 292,310) 40,001] 43 
Wyoming. ___-_-_- 59,400, 27) 1,604) 1,604 | Hie 

Other plans 2,224,400} 2.0 | 45,586) 60,059, 14,473) 24 
Connecticut. - -. | 1,374,000) 21 | 28,854) 37,008) 8,244) 22 
Minnesota _....| 702,000} 2.0] 14,040) 18,954) 4,914) 26 
South Dakota... 53,000} 1.3 689} 1, 431) 742) 52 
Vermont Chee, 95,400} 2.1 | 2, 003) 2, 57 573, 22 

| 
Employees 
| 
Total, 4 States 6, 888, 400 95) 65, 725 68,884) 3,159) §& 
rare 611,000 .50| 3,055} 6,110 3, 058| 50 
California... ...--.--- 3,672,000 1.00) 36,720] 36,720 a 
Kentucky 3........... 207,400,  .95| 1,970) 2,074 104} ‘5 
New Jersey...-..-.-.--. 2, 398,000; 1.00) 23,980) 23, 980) Che sdan 








1 Contributions based on 1942 taxable wages. 

? In Michigan, the standard rate for employers is 3.0 percent, in all uther 
States, it is 2.7 percent. Standard — contribution is 1.0 percent. 

’ Employee contributions in Kentucky ceased as of July 1942. 
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2.7 percent is a statutory requirement, while in 
Arkansas, which announced its first modified 
rates in April 1942, experience rating reduced 
collections only on pay rolls for the last 3 quarters 
of the year. 

The 1941 taxable pay roll of active accounts in 
the 34 States totaled $22 billion; 70 percent of 
the total pay roll was at rates below 2.7 percent, 
and only 3.2 percent at rates above 2.7 percent 
(table 7). Accounts responsible for 27 percent 
of the total pay roll were assigned the 2.7 percent 
rate for the following year. In7 States, the per- 
centage of pay roll at 2.7 percent was more than 
half the State’s total. Rates below 2.7 percent 
were assigned to employers representing less than 
50 percent of the 1941 State-wide pay roll in only 
8 States; the range in all 34 States was from 30 
percent in Arizona to 94 percent in Ohio. 

More than 25 percent of pay roll at rates above 
2.7 percent was found only in Minnesota and 
Wyoming. In the 16 States where rates above 2.7 
percent were possible, the percent of pay roll at 
such rates ranged from zero in Oregon to 44 per- 
cent in Wyoming. Tax-exempt pay roll comprised 
less than 1 percent of the total in the 24 States, 
but 39 percent of the employers in Hawaii and 18 
percent in Wisconsin paid no contributions. 


Analysis of Rates by Industry 


The proportion of accounts to which reduced 
rates were assigned varied considerably among the 
States, but, in general, the proportion of employers 
with reduced rates was bighest in the industries 
normally characterized by stable employment 
(table 8). Reduced rates were less common among 
employers in the irregular and seasonal industries, 
whether or not rates above 2.7 percent were sched- 
uled. The industrial composition of a State to- 
gether with its rate schedule and the period 
required to qualify for reduced rates influenced 
the proportion of reduced rates among all rated 
employers. For example, the high percentage of 
eligible accounts and of reduced rates in Hawaii 
and Delaware may be attributable, in part, to the 
fact that employers in two industry divisions, 
finance and trade, were relatively more numerous 
than in the other States. These two States also 
had rate schedules which facilitated reductions. 

Mining.—Mining was not a significant industry 
division in most States in terms of its share of 
rated accounts. In a few States, however, the per- 
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centage was noticeably high; 9 percent or more of 
the rated accounts in Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and West Virginia were in mining, 
in contrast to 2.4 percent for all 34 States. Crude 
petroleum and gas production is of considerable 
importance in the first 4 States, and in each of 
them the proportion of such accounts with reduced 
rates was lower than in the State as a whole. In 
West Virginia, where bituminous coal mining is 
one of the basic industries, slightly more than one- 
fourth of the coal operators obtained reduced rates, 
compared with two-thirds of all employers in the 
State. In all 34 States, lower percentages of min- 
ing employers received reduced rates than all 
employers; 67 percent of all rated accounts received 
rate reductions, in contrast to only 43 percent of 
the mining accounts. The proportion of reduced 
rates in the mining industry ranged from 5 per- 
cent in Iowa to 73 percent in Georgia. 

Twenty-three percent of the accounts in the 
mining division received rates above 2.7 percent, 
in contrast to 9 percent of all rated accounts in 
the 34 States. In no State did a higher proportion 
of mining accounts obtain reduced rates than the 
average of all rated employers. 

Construction.—In every State but Hawaii, con- 
struction employers received relatively fewer rate 
reductions than employers in the State as a whole. 
The industry accounted for 8 percent of all rated 
employers in the 34 States, with a range of from 
4 percent in Oklahoma and Arkansas to 10 per- 
cent in Virginia. Thus, the number of construc- 
tion employers was not very large in any State, 
but the operations of the industry were so irregular 
that increased rates were assigned to more than 
half of the construction accounts in 4 of the 15 
States where such rates were possible. No other 
industry division but mining had a similar record. 

The percentage of reduced rates among con- 
struction employers ranged from zero in Vermont 
to 99 percent in Hawaii, but the average for the 
34 States was 36 percent. Construction accounts 
in States with laws of the Cliffe-plan type had, 
on the whole, a relatively higher percentage of 
reduced rates than in States of the reserve-ratio 
or benefit-ratio type; Hawaii, with a reserve- 
ratio plan, was a notable exception. 

The inadequacy of the Hawaii construction 
industry’s 1938 wage records, used in lieu of 1938 
contribution experience to determine 1941 rates, 
had prevented many employers from receiving 
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re of the 0.45 or 0.9-percent rates in 1941.“ As a Finance, insurance, and real estate-—Employers 
kla- result, these accounts accumulated large reserves _in finance, insurance, and real estate have had 
ling, which made them eligible for very low rates in more favorable experience with rate modification 
rude 1942. Furthermore, the defense program pro- than those in any other industry. Business oper- 
able duced more stable employment in 1940-41 than ations are inherently stable in this industry 
h of was possible in ordinary circumstances. It is division, and in all States but Hawaii such em- 
iced unlikely that the proportion of reduced rates  ployers had a higher percentage of reduced rates 
In among construction employers in other States than employers in any other industry division. 
g is will decline in 1943 and 1944. However, this Only 4 percent of all employers in this group 
oDe- unusual expansion of activity makes it almost received rates above 2.7 percent, but in Oklahoma, 
ites, certain that construction employers will face a | Minnesota, and Wyoming, the proportion of 
the period of high contribution rates when construc- increased rates was higher than 10 percent. 
nin- tion of plants, camps, and other military installa- About 7 percent of all the rated accounts in the 
all tions is completed. 34 States were in finance; they ranged from 2.5 
—— * ~ . - . 
ved 4 Data from the Hawaii Bureau of Unemployment Compensation. percent in South Carolina to 11.5 percent in Dela- 
t of 
ced Table 7.—Estimated 1942 average employer contribution rate,' and amount and percentage distribution of 1941 
Der- } taxable pay roll of 1942 active accounts by 1942 employer contribution rate, 34 States 
{Amounts in thousands] 
the 1941 taxable pay roll 
‘nt, = $$$ — — , -_ SS 
in ~ 100 Amount at— Percent at— 
ior ; average All rates a a eo" 
: | Type of plan and Stat — Rate below 2.7 | Rate above 2.7 
the tion rate Rate = ae Bete All | — — — ~—- - — 
Percent- ow 2.7 ak A rates | ar 
Amount | age dis- | | & | 0.0 wry ; re Total | Total —— ¥ ry 
. tribution ‘be . , 
mn 
‘ : a =e oe ae ee a 
ate Total, 34 States 1.7 $21, 967, 854 | 100.0 |$15, 416, 174 | $5, 852, 848 | $098, 832| 100.0} 0.9 | 22.3 | 343/127 | 702| 256) 32] 22] 10 
le. Reserve-ratio plan 1.8 | 13, 578, 782 | 61.8 | 8,869,110 | 4,558,016 | 151,656 | 100.0) 14 | 269/288) 8&2 65.3 | 33.6 L1 1-428 
‘ed Arizona 24 97, 464 4 28,810 | | 68, 654 | 100. 0 7.5 | 22.1] 29.6| 70.4|...-..|...... Be 
Arkansas 2.4 157, 222 | a 63, 607 82, 313 11, 302 | 100.0 114.5 | 26.0) 40.5] 62.3 7.2) 7.2 
ym California 2. 4 | 22, 680, 000 | 12.2 | 1,082,002 | 1, 597, 998 | 100. 0 | 13.5 | 26.9 | 40.4 | 50.6 |.._.__| — 
Colorado 1.7 178, 845 | 8 131, 307 36, 288 | 11,250 | 100.0 39.9 | 33.5 | | 73.41] 20.3) 63] 63 a 
er- ' Georgia 2.0 434, 550 2.0 7, 341 147, 209 | 100. 0 40.7 | 25.4 | 66.1] 33.9 Se 
i Hawaii 1.0 111, 220 5 79, 714 31, 506 100.0 | 38.6 | 262) 65 .4) 71.7] 23 : 
a Indiana 1.8 | 1,195, 648 5.4 626, 450 | 569, 198 100. 0 32.2 | 20.2 |......| 52.4] 47.6 
Iowa 1.8 345, 060 1.6 217, 599 110, 706 16, 764 | 100.0 38.5 | 24.6 |... 63.1 | 32.1) 48 
te Kansas 1.9 228, 620 | 1 0 | 136, 370 92, 250 ..| 100.0 28.7 | 31.0 |-_- ek Se 
’ Kentucky 23 359, 187 1.6 169,702 | 189, 485 | 100.0} .3 46.9 |......| 47.2] 628 |..--..|..-.- 
lar Missouri 1.4 | 808, 565 | 41 | 695,233} 202.022) 1,310 | 100.0) 14) 61.8) 15.2 |---| 7.4] 225) i] 1 | 
Nebraska 14 135, 727 | 6 87, 037 48, 690 |__ | 100.0 51.8 | 12.2 .1| 64.1 | 35.9 emia’ 
an New Hampshire 24 143. 532 7) 67,419 | 76, 113 | | 100.0 | 0 | 21.8| 25.2| 47.0| 530)..--|- | 
New Jersey 1.6 | 1,798, 326 82| 1,349,453} 415,749 | 33,124 | 100.0 45.8 | 29.2 | 75.0| 23.1) 1.9| 19 
5 New Mexico 21 59, 686 3 30, 271 25,939 | 3,476 | 100.0 | | 27.0 | 23.7 |. 50.7| 43.5| 5.8| 58 
15 
North Dakota 1.9 34, 690 , 21, 130 13, 560 100.0 | 35.2 | 257 | 60.9] 30.1|....|...__.| 
er | Ohio 1.2) 2,824, 444 12.9 | 2,648,464 | 142,393 | 33, 587 | 100.0 49:0 | 41.2} 36] 938| 50| 12) 1.2) 
Oregon 23| "333,951 1.5 144,802 | 189, 049 0 | 100.0 21.4 | 220| 434/566) 0 | 0 |0 
d South Carolina 2.0 250, 454 | 1.1| 148,223 97, 833 4, 398 | 100.0 | | 22.3 | 36.9 meer See eRe fe 
: West Virginia 2.0 487, 108 | 2.2 | 300, 121 186, 987 | 100.0 13.0 | 48.6 |_. | 61.6 | 38.4 |... seid called 
n- Wisconsin 1.4 | 824, 574 | 3.8 | 554,055 | 234,074 | 36.445 | 100.0 | 17.9 | 49.3 | ee | 67.2| 4) 44) 14/30 
nt Cliffe plan 1.4) 4,105,709} 18.7 | 3,090,145} 933,385 | 73,170 | 100.0 28.4 | 38.0! 91| 75.5|227| 18] .9| .9 
Alabama 11.4 409, 585 | 1.8 330, 761 78, 824 | | 100.0 | 18.6 | 52.1 | 10.1 | 80.8] 19.2]......}.__-. 5 
he Delaware 9 102, 792 5 90. 299 | 11, 775 | 719 | 100.0 | 70.3 | 15.5) 20/ 87.8) 11.5] .7 S$] 
Massachusetts 1.5 | 2 1, 786, 500 8.1 | 1,257,696 | 528, 804 | 100.0 20.4 | 20.8 | 11.2 | 704] 20.6 |....../......].... 
ts Oklahoma 1.5 | 257,804 | 1.2] "204214 | 27,963 | 25,627 | 100.0 |---| 33.5 | 32.4 | 13.3 | 79.2) 109) 99) 45) 54 
Texas 1.3 1, 003, 824 | 4.6 | 797, 928 159,072 | 46,824 | 100.0 |__. 40.3 | 33.8) 5.4) 79.5) 158) 47) 26/21 
d Virginia 15 | "545, 194 25 | 418.247 | 126,947 |... | 100.0 0 |@87| 80) 767/ BS). 
: i 
Benefit-ratio plan 1.8 | 2,711, 342 | 12.3 | 2,218,862 | 145,943 | 346,537 | 100.0 ..| 58.7 | 23.1] 81.8] 54/128] 7.3] 55 
0 I 
Florida 2.2 304, 295 1.4] | 168,272 | 136,023 100. 0 49.5 | 5.8 | 55.3) 44.7 ].. sete 
0 Michigan 1.7 | 2,361, 365 | 10.7 | 2,034, 787 | 0 | 326,578 | 100.0 60.7 | 25.5 | 86.2| 0 | i38| 75/63 
Wyoming 27 45, 682 | 2 15, 803 9,920 | 19,959 | 100.0 18.5 | 16.1 | 34.6 | 21.7 | 48.7 | 48.7 |___. 
G= Other plans 2.0! 1,572,030 7.2) 1,220,057 | 215,504 | 127,469 | 100.0! .2| 52) 30.7) 421 l72/ 137] 81 | abe 
i 
Connecticut 2.1 998, 905 4.6 | ‘875,032 | 123,873 100. 0 31.5 | 56.1 | 87.6 | 124)......|......| 
Minnesota 2.0) 457.811 | 21 | 286,954 | 43,388 | 127,469 | 100.0 |. 13.9 | 281 | 20.7 | 627) 9.5 | 27.8 | 27.8 | -- 
n South Dakota 1.3 42, 528 | 2 31,058 | 11, 475 ...| 100.0 | 6.5 | 41.7 | 21.3) 35| 730| 27.0)... JI 
Vermont 2.1 72, 786 3 36,018 | 36, 768 |. _. | 100.0 |. 0 | 425] 7.0] 49.5| 60.5 )...... PERE oc 
8 ; | | | 
5 ' Contribution rates are stated as a percent of taxable pay roll. All rates cut where rates became effective Apr. 1. Rates assigned July 1, 1941, in 
’ for 1942 became effective Jan. 1 except in Alabama, Arkansas, and Connecti- California also apply throughout 1942. 
g ? Estimated by State agency. 
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ware. It may be noted that very high percentages © New Hampshire received rate reductions, and in 
of employers in this group received rate reductions — each of these States, finance accounted for 8 per- 
in the States where the industry was relatively cent or more of all rated accounts. In 27 States, 
important. Thus, 99.5 percent of the finance rates below 2.7 percent were assigned to more than 
employers in Delaware, 87 percent in Massachu- 80 percent of the accounts eligible for rate 
setts, 90 percent in Missouri, and 92 percent in modification. 


Table 8.—Percent of rated experience-rating accounts with 1942 employer contribution rates below and above 2.7 


percent,' by industry division and significant major industry group,’ 34 States 





Percent of rated accounts with rates below and above 2.7 percent ! 
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eteeietit dtenttentian o.oo} Col. | Del. | Towa | Mich Minn Mo 
| | Be ‘ ; 
- Above oa Above -~ Above | pe Above | ~ oa a Above es Above a Above 
| 
All industries___...__- = -| 67.2} 8.6] 51.5] 18.1 | 67.9) 100/952) 48/659] 161/853) 147/ 57.3) 42.7) 81: 4.6 
ag .| 43.0) 2.0/229) 448/206 489! (@) (4) 4.8 | 86.6 | 48.0) 52.0 | 26.9 73.1 | 30.6 48.4 
a ituminous and other soft-coal mining 20.1 35.3) 38] 887] 48) 77.8 2.0) @9/ O (*) 0 ) 10.0 82.9 
EEE ATEN RCE! | 36.3) 22.7) 18.0) 40.8 | 29.5 46.5 | 80.1 19.91 10.3) 71.9) 53.7, 46.3) 10.5! 89.5 | 44.0 19.3 
15 Building construction—general_ con- 
tractors... 34.3) 19.8 (10.3) 566) 23.3) 50.0/ 85.2) 148) 43) 70.6) 541.7) 453) 94) 90.6) 44.1 17.3 
Manufacturing.........___. .---| 6.8 6.6 | 37.9 | 19.7 | 65.0 8.6 | 93.1 6.9 | 66.7) 10.6 | 87.3) 12.7) 52.9) 47.1 | 82.2 3.5 
20 Food and kindred products. - co 68.5 6.0 | 33.0 | 24.4 59.7 4.9 98.8 1.2 | 68.3 9.4 | 90.4 9.6 | 61.4) 386 83.8 2.8 
22 Textile-mill products_- | 53.5 7.4) 0 0 0 (*) (4) (4) 0 88.9 11.1 | 37.1!) 629 ‘ 0 
24 Lumber and timber basic products.__| 50.7 8.5 | 29.4) 19.3) (‘ 96.0 4.0 | 60.7; 15.2) 51.4) 48.6/ 248 75.2) 69.2 4.4 
26 Paper and allied products____....._-- 81.6 3.4) 0 | @ 0 (4) (4) “| @& 89.9 10.1 | 60.5 | 30.5 | 94.9 0 
28 Chemicals and al ied products... pencil Te 6.3 | 19.5 | 51.2 | 81.5 3.7 | 96.3 3.7 | 75.5 3.8 | 93.4 6.6 | 74.0 | 26.0 | 93.0 1.9 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products. .-| $1.4 13.0; (@ ® (32.4) 41.2] () | 19.6) 50.0 | 74.1 25.9 | 16.1 83.9 | 70.6 0.4 
5 Iron and steel and their products.....| 78.3) 3.8) () | @ | (@ 0 (*) 0 | 70.5 5.7 | 90.1 9.9 | 59.7) 40.3 | 89.1 2.4 
Machinery (except electrical) ___- | 81.4 30; © f 0 | ® (*) (4) 0 65.7 2.9 | 94.1 5.9 | 63.7) 36.3 90.8 0 
Tra tation, communication, and other | 
pub cutilities 3a | 70.2 7.4 | 48.7) 17.0) 68.5 7.7 | 86.8 | 13.2 | 74.6 3.8 | 87.6 | 12.4] 53.1 46.9 | 84.3 3.4 
Utilities: ne and gas._.......__- | 84.3 3.6 | 63.3 3.3) 0 (4) 0 69.2 0 90.7 9.3 | 65.4 34.6 | 97.8 2.2 
be bye ny tail trade____- Se 6.6 | 53.7 | 15.4 | 75.3 4.5 | 97.2 2.8 | 77.7 5.2) 89.6) 10.4) 58.4) 41.6 | 88.2 1.5 
a © a and limited - function | 
ae .9) 3.7 | 60.8 9.8 | 81.0 .5 | 98.0 2.0 80.8 3.2 | 93.2 6.8 | 68.0) 32.0 91.5 1.5 
51 Wholeaale " Ghttbniase, other than | | 
full-service and limited-function 
wholesalers ak | 83.0 3.8 | 69.9 9.8 | 86.3 2.6 | 97.7 2.3 | 82.1 7.2 | 93.5 6.5 | 79.0 | 21.0 | 94.2 7 
53 Retail general merchandise. _____- aol 73.4 6.0 | 54.1 15.4 | 62.3 3.8 100.0 0 90.1 1.5 | 90.9 9.1 | 65.0 3.0 91.2 0 
55 Retail automotive... ________- ..| 81.0 2.3 | 61.3 7.7 | 84.5 0 /|100.0 0 90.1 4 | 98.0 2.0/1 66.5 | 33.5 94.5 0 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. . . 82.6| 4.0! 77.0 8.2 | 80.6 2.1 | 99.5 .5 | 89.0 2.6 | 04.5 5.5 | 77.6 22.4 | 80.5 2.3 
63 Insurance carriers. __.....___......--- } 92.6) 1.6) 7.1 5.9 | 97.8 1.1 /100.0| © | 958) O |97.7/ 23/908); 9.2) 95.1 0 
eh are oa | 65.4 9.3 54.5 17.5 | 50.7 11.9 | 97.9 2.1 | 67.2 11.6 | 79.2) 20.8 | 68.7 31.3 | 77.5 5.6 
N. J. N. Mex } Ohio ? | Okla. 8.Cc Tex Wis Wyo 
| Be- | B B 
| e- : ec |, : e- ,| Be Be- Be- : Be RB 
low ws low ‘oot | low Above | low Above low Above low Above low At low At . 
| | 
All industries. . - . 70. 5 7.2 | 58.0 | 12.0 | 90.2| 6.0 | 75.3 24.7 | 68.0 7.6 | 87.0!) 13.0) 64.8 7.4 | 30 54.7 
. eae 68.4 5.3 | 45.6) 25.6 | 60.9 | 20.8] 58.8 | 41.2 (4) (4) 70.9 29.1 | 35.7 97.1 18 77.3 
12 Bituminous and other soft-coal mining 112.0] 72.0] 35.1] 54.0] 83] 91.7 0 (4) 13. ¢ 86.4 
Construction.__- 42.7 | 13.8 | 23.2 | 38.4 | 7.7 | 22.3 | 25.2 74.8 28.7 | 25.4 | 62.2| 37.8 | 23 2.3 . 89.3 
15 Building construction—general con- 
tractors... ._.. 41.5 | 7.0} 229] 202/738] 156/180] 820/304/| 188/633) 327/98 273 f 13.0 
Manufacturing __- 65.6) 1.8 | 49.1) 178/90) 37) 718) 22 154.9] 102/833] 167/61.5| 5.7 0; 60.2 
20 Food and kindred products 78.1 3.0 | 45.8} 1.7 | 93.9 | 3.3 | 72.2 | 27.8 | 76.4 9 | 86.0 14.0 | 67.1 4.1) 14.0 71.9 
22 Textile-mill products 43.0; 17.8] (4 (4) 83.3 7.81 (4 0 %.6| 8.5] 76.3] 23.7 | 49.3 17.9 
24 Lumber and timber basic products 97.4 O | M5) 46.2) 91.1) 5.3) 625) 47.5) 484) 13.0) 76.9) 2.1) 51.9 7.6 0 78.0 
26 Paper and allied peunate 80.8 2.5 | 2.8} 12) & () (4) 0 (4) (*) a4.4 1.0) 66.7 23,8 
28 Chemicals and allied products___- 88.7 1.4) (4) (4) 97.5} 1.0) 58.6] 41.4] 25.0] 11.4) 52.2] 47.8 | 72.2 2.2 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products 68.4 5.8 () (‘) 85. 1 | 10.9 | 26.5 73. 5 (4) (*) 77.2 22.8 | 42.4 22.4 0 ‘ 
33 Iron and steel and their products 90.9 10; (4% 0 96.5 1.8 | 67.4 32.6 | (4) (4) 9.2 10.8 | 55.4 1.9 
37 Machinery (except electrical) 95.3 1.4) (4) 0 | 8.4 1.0) 89.6! 10.4] (4) 0 97.7 2.3 | 47.4 29/ 0 ‘ 
Transportation, communication, and other | 
pub ie utilities 81.3; 1.6/| 55.9 9.0 | 93.7 3.7 | 76.8 23.2) 57.4 11.9 | 81.6 18.4 | 64.8 49 33.1 59.7 
48 Utilities: Electric and gas wm. «© (4) 0 97.4 9 | 93.2 6.8) (4% 0 | 97.3 2.7 | 75.4 1.8 | 48.3 34.5 
Wholesale and retail trade -.| 790.1 2.3) 66.2) 5.8 | 93.4 3 86.3 | 13.7 | 81.4 3.8 | 94.6 5.4 | 73.3 2.9 | 43.1 50.2 
50 Full-service and limited-function 
wholesalers_. poe 1.5 | 71.2 3.8 | 96.9/ 1.5 | 89.6 10.4 | 82.1 6.0 | 94.0 6.0 | 80.5 1.7 | 41.7 46.7 
51 Wholesale distributors, other than | 
full-service and limited-function 
PE ishbciebe ci cdcncsasetase 89.3) 22/ 80.2) 3.0/ 98.0 8/93.2) 68/866) 49/958] 42)743)| 4.8 | 67.¢ 23.9 
53 Retail general merchandise... __- 79.3) 1.5/621/) 29) 96.8 1.5 | 84.9 15.1 | 69.1 4.9/ 95.2) 48] 83.3 1.1 48.3 
55 Retail automotive......._..........-- 04.2; .5| 83.1 0 | 9.3 2 | 94.5 5.5 | 95.0 0 | 99.0] 1.0] 74.7 4 | 43.0 43.0 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... _--. 89.0 1.6 | 86.7 1.7 | 97.7 1.3 | 87.9 12.1 | 96.4 0 95.4 4.6 | 85.0 1.8 | 76.4 20. 5 
63 Insurance carriers....._. wales | 98.1 | o | | o |o0| 10\084|) 46) % | O | 964! 36/913) O ‘ ‘) 
ata a le Sh TE |65.8' 7.6/1 56.3) 10.8 | 89.6 6.2 | 68.8 31.2 80.0 1.6 | 92.1 7.9 | 65.4 11.8 | 42.3 1.9 


See footnotes on next page. 
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Table 8.—Percent of rated experience-rating accounts with 1942 employer contribution rates below and above 2.7 
percent,' by industry division and significant major industry group,’ 34 States—Continued 





Percent of rated accounts with rates below 2.7 percent ! 


Industrial classification 














| os. » | 
Ala. | Ariz. | Calif.; Conn.) Fla Ga a Ind. |Kans.| Ky. |Mass.| Nebr.|N. H. ook Oreg. Dak. | Vt. | Va. | W.Va. 
feaman se ¥ 
| | 
All industries 87.1 | 42.7 | 29.6] 84.8 68.5 | 80.3 | 07.5 | 57.4 | 65.6 | 36.6 | 75.1 | 63.6 61.2 | 67.7 | 45.6 | 50.1 | 50.5 | 88.4 64. 6 
Mining 58.7 | 11.2] 243] 48.0] 63.6 | 72.7 (4) 16.0 | 30.7) 169/542) ® | © | ® | 165)433) © 56.2 36, 4 
12 Bituminous and other | 
soft-coal mining M7 8.2 3.1) 15.6 (‘) mM | & | (4) | 44.38 26. 2 
Construction 68.9) 84) 158) 52.8) 44.1 | 49.2) 98.7) 101/129) 8&7) 386) 10.8) 17.4 4.3) 17.7) 65) 0 66.8 19.7 
15 Building constructior | | | 
general contractors 4.7 3.9 | 10.7 | 52.6) 345) 47.3, 0.0) 7.2) 20) 47) 311 13.0; 0 | 13.3 3.2) 0 66.7 20.8 
Manufacturing 82.7 | 36.4] 29.5] 82.5] 62.3| 72.4 | 98.3] 55.8] 71.1 | 387] 72.3) 67.1 | 51.5 | 64.9 | 32.3 | 50.7 | 37.7 | 85.7 54.0 
2 Food and kindred prod 
ucts 00 24.3) 23.5 93.3 | 70.4! 82.6) 90.3 | 50.4] 69.0 | 34.5 | 80.6) 62.6 | 72.9] 55.7 | 446} 56.0 54.3 | 94.0 76. 6 
22 Textile-mill product 85.2 9.5 51.7 (*) 55.8 () | (4) | 63.2 21.7 (4) () 71.6 (*) 
2 Lumber and timber | 
basic products 81.0 (4) 16.6| © 56.2 | 79.0 (*) 31.61 25.2;| 79.2) (> | 42.4 12.1; (4 | 47.1 | 82.8 23.0 
% Paper and allied prod | | | | | 
ucts ‘ | 35.3 88.2) (4 (*) (4) 71.9 (4) ® | 91.7) © 76.9 i; ® | O (4) 97.1 () 
2 Chemicals and allied | | 
products “4 ¢ (4 16.8 90.9 | 55.4 | 57.3 (4) | 60.5 | 81.2) 70.6 | 92.3 | 72.4 | (*) | 44.1 | (*) | (4) 04.3 86.7 
32 Stone, clay ind gla | | 
products 79.2) () | 23.7 | 60.0 | 73.1) 7.7) (® | 25.0 | 28.1 | 27.9) 621) () | () | 2.4) (4 6.7 | 67.1 39. 6 
33 «Tron and steel and their | | } 
product 00.9 ‘ 33. 6 06.9 (4 87.1) (® 4.1 (4) 47.8 | 90.6 (‘) (4) () | 3L5 (‘) (4) 93.9 50.0 
37 Machinery, cept el | | | | 
trical ‘ ‘ 44.6 98.4 (4 4.3 (4) 66.5 | 72.0 | 50.0 | 98.1 (*) 71.4 | 58.8) €4) (‘) 93. 5 (*) 
Transportatior mmu i | | | 
tion, and other public ut | | 
ties a3.0 | 48.5 4.9 00.5 | 66.5 | 76.9 100.0 | 60.0) 65.8 | 30.6) 85.5) 590.9 | 69.6 | 76.1) 57.8 | 65.5) 0.6) 02.6 70.1 
48 Utilities: Electric and | | | 
gas ‘ ‘ 65.4 ‘ ‘ ‘ (4) 49.1 | 67.5 | 52.6) 98.9) ( (4) (*) Mm | Om | & 06.9 90. 6 
Wholesale and retail trace 93.9 | 45.8 | 20.9 01.7 | 75.8 | 882 | 97.5 | 65.2] 73.2] 41.0] 81.1] 67.1 | 72.9] 73.3) 642) 63.5/|687/043) 81.7 
) Full-service ind | | 
ted-function wh } | 
salers 4.4) 6.01] 45.5 04.7 | 86.9 | 87.6 | 98.7 | 76.8 | 86.2) 53.7 | 90.3) 78.1) 82.2) 803) 68.5 | 60.1 | 76.7 | 88.9 89.7 
51 Wholesale distributor 
other than fu r’ | } 
ice and limited-fur | | | 
tion wholesaler 1/689! 511 06.1 | 65.7 | 92.3 | 97.8 | 78.5 | 82.1 | 50.2) 92.0) 76.1) 84.7 | 73.6) 73.0! 663) 75.2) 924 89.2 
43 «Retail general merchan | 
ise 3.5 43.4 | 22.4 04.2 | 77.3 | 83.8 | 99.1 78.1 | 63.6 | 381) 81.0] 75.0) 81.1 76.1 | 51.7 | 64.7 | 62.1 | 97.6 | 83.0 
Retail automotive wr 47.7 4.0 08.3 | 00.9 | 06.4 (4) 65.1 | 87.1 | 48.4 | 92.4 | 78.7 | 87.7 | 93.9 | 68.3 | 75.8 | 93.5 | 98.9 89. 2 
Finance, insurance, and rea | 
estate m4) 81.9) 47.1 95.7 | 86.9 | 93.2 06.8 | 90.6) 85.9 | 52.9 | 87.2 | 88.3 | 91.8 | 90.2!) 76.1) 75.3 | 96.2) 08.7 88.9 
63 Insurance carrier 00> 88.9) 732.2 100.0 | 6.2) 97.4 (4) 91.0 | 90.9 | 71.0)! 99.9) 04.3) ORO (4 93.7 | 82.0 (*) (100.0 | 92.3 
Service 91.3 43.7 | W2 86.6 | 62.5 81.5 |) 96.7 | 57.0 | 60.3 | 38.81] 71.2) 57.4) 51.6) 67.6) 49.0) 58.9 | 32.0) O19 58.5 
1 Standard rats all States except Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent * Excludes 576 Ohio accounts with rate pending 


? Major industry grot with at least 5 percent of State’s 1940 taxable pay 


roll, in 2 or more State 

Insurance carriers had an even better record 
than the industry division as a whole, for reduced 
rates were assigned to 93 percent of these employ- 
ers, as compared with the industry average of 83 
In every State where there were 25 or 
more insurance carriers eligible for rate modifica- 
tion, the proportion of reduced rates outstripped 


percent, 


the average for all firms in finance, insurance, and 
All eligible insurance car- 
rates, a 


real estate divisions. 
riers in four States 
record unequaled by any other important major 


received decreased 
industry group. 

Wholesale and retail trade.—-In terms of rumbers 
of rated accounts, wholesale and retail trade was 
the single most important industry division in all 
but 1 of the 34 States. More than half the eligible 
employers’ accounts in 8 States, and 40—50 percent 
in 24 States, were in this industry. On the whole, 
the industry division is characterized by stable 
operations, and this stability is reflected in the 
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‘ Not computed for industry with less than 25 employers 


proportions of reduced rates. In no State was the 
percentage of trade employers with reduced rates 
lower than in all industries combined, although the 
proportion was identical in Hawaii and California. 

In States with laws of the Cliffe-plan variety, 
employers in trade tended to have about the same 
percentage of reduced rates as the State-wide 
average; under other types of laws, they exceeded 
that average. Eighty percent or more of the 
eligible employers in 14 States obtained rate reduc- 
tions; the proportion for all 34 States ranged from 
30 percent in California to 98 percent in Hawaii. 
Rates above 2.7 percent were assigned to 7 percent 
of all rated trade accounts in the 34 States; the 
range was from 2 percent in Missouri to 50 per- 
cent in Wyoming. In view of the large number 
of trade employers, it is not surprising that the 
experience of this industry should influence the 
State-wide experience considerably. 

The major industry groups in the trade division 
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did not have identical experience patterns, mainly 
because of the different degrees of stability in 
business conditions. A relatively greater number 
of wholesale distributors of all types and retail 
automotive employers had reduced rates than in 
the division as a whole, but it is likely that the 
benefit payments to displaced automobile sales- 
men during 1942 will raise contribution rates for 
employers in the latter group in 1943. None of 
the important industry groups had higher than 
average percentages of employers with rates 
above 2.7 percent. 

Manufacturing. —Manufacturing employers ac- 
counted for the major share of total State pay 
rolls, although they made up only 19 percent of 
all rated accounts. In Alabama, New Jersey, and 
Vermont, they constituted more than 30 percent 
of all eligible employers, but the proportion was 
below 10 percent in Arkansas, Arizona, Delaware, 
Hawaii, New Mexico, and Wyoming. While the 
proportion of manufacturing employers in all 34 


States with rate reductions was slightly lower 
than for all rated accounts, manufacturing em- 
ployers in 9 States had more favorable experience 
than was true of all industries in the State. The 
lowest proportion of reduced rates occurred in 
California and the highest in Hawaii. 

Rates above 2.7 percent were assigned to 7 
percent of the eligible manufacturing employers 
in all 34 States. In 12 States, 7-60 percent of 
the eligible employers had increased rates; without 
Wyoming and Minnesota, the upper limit would 
have been 28 percent. A diversity of activities is 
included ix the manufacturing division, and the 
experience of the major industry groups varied. 
A high proportion of rate reductions was obtained 
by employers in paper and allied products, non- 
electrical machinery, and iron and steel. In 
Indiana, voluntary contributions assisted such 
employers to receive reduced rates. On the other 
hand, high proportions of employers with rates 
above 2.7 percent were found among manufactured 


Table 9.—Percent of rated experience-rating accounts with 1942 employer contribution rates below and above 2.7 
percent,' by average annual pay roll, 34 States 





Percent of rated accounts with rates below and above 2.7 percent by average annual! pay roll 









































All rated Less than P $100,000 1,000,000 or 
State eecounte $5,000 $5,000-9,999 $10,000-19,909 | $20,000-49,9909  $50,000-99,900 999 999 =a 
Below Above Below Above Below Above Below | Above | Below | Above’ Below Above | Below Above Below | Above 
Total, 34 States?_.| 67.2) 86) 61.0 16.1 | 61.8 7.3 69.7 5.4] 73.5 5.0 74.2 4.8 75.9 3.7 1.8 
Arkansas... ........-. 51.5 | 18.1] 53.0| 16.7 53.9 9.0| 50.8 6.3 51.1 10.3 52.2 13.9} 54.7 10.9 71.4 14.3 
Colorado....... | 67.9) 10.0) 76.6| 11.1] 566] 13.8] 66.2 7.2| 68.3 9.8 74.2 6.0| 69.3 14.7 78.6 0 
Delaware. 95.2 4.8/ 93.6) 6.4] 98.1) 1.9 | 97.5 25] 97.4) 26] 2! 1.8] 100.0 0 100.0 0 
) i 65.9} 16.1) 61.9) 21.3) 642) 143 70.4 10.4} 69.8 11.9 73.3 8.4 76.8 7.6 88. 9 0 
Michigan !._.......- 85.3 | 14.7) 84.5 15.5) 77.9) 22.1 84.0 16.0} 87.1 12.9} 88.8 11.2] 89.7 10.3 89. 3 10.7 
innesota....--. 57.3) 42.7) 58.4/ 416) 533) 46.7) 546) 45.4) 57.1) 429) 60.1) 39.9) 68.0) 320) 826 17.4 
Missouri. . - 81.5 4.6) 48.8) 36.9 | 78.5 | 1] 83.9 1} 87.4] @& 89. 2 | a 92.0 0 5. 3 0 
New Jersey ---. 70.5 | 7.2) 65.6 | 12.2} 60.3 | ms 68.7 6.4 72.9| 6.3 72.2 6.6 78. 1 3.6 ) 0 
| 
New Mexico... _.. 58.0} 120| 51.9 17.0} 58.0) 89] 61.4 5.1) 65.2| 93] 65.3) 147] 70.0/ 143) 100.0 0 
SRNR 9.2/ 60/ 81.9] 118] 914) 47 4.8) 27) 1/ 23 95.5 2.8 7.1 1.9) 98.6 7 
Oklahoma 75.3 | 24.7| 58.9] 41.1] 69.6] 30.4 77.3 22.7 81.2] 18.8 80.4 19.6 87.2 12.8 96.7 3.3 
South Carolina 68.0 7.6| 69.7] 48 06.5 | 4.0| 76.9 2.3] 73.2 4.5| 56.2 7.4 66.2 4.3 80. 8 0 
_ ae 87.0 | 13.0 78.6 | 21.4) 85.3 14.7| 89.4 10.6 90.6 9.4) 89.6 10.4] 92.1 7.9 98. 6 1.4 
Wisconsin... . | 64.8 7.4) 54.4) 117] 60.7 7.7 68.8 5.0 72.8 5.9 73.4 6.7) 69.4 4.8 76. € 9 
Wyoming... --.... | 30.2) 54.7) 41.7 | 54.4) 36.7 56.0 33.3 54.4 31.1} 52.0 22.0 61.0 29.8 59. 6 66.7 33.3 
| | 
Alabama............ 87.1 |.......| 006 ]...... 86.9 91.3 | 80.4 | 90.7 89.9 100.0 
Arizona... ....--. 42.7 --| 37.6 |....-.- 42.5 | 46.7 | 52.7 51.4 44.4 20. ( 
California ....... | 20.6 |....... 23.0 |- | 3.6 | 31.2 | 35.1 | 37.7 38, 2 47.4 
Connecticut | 84.8 | | Zan) ) 82.0 | 87.6 | 87.8 | 85.4 85.0 | 95.1 
a - 5 | (= , ee 9 | 5. 74.8 73.7 00.0 
Georgia... ....- | 80.3 | 3 97.6 I... 83.5 | | 82.4 80. 2 | 75.7 | 87.2 
Hawaii... -.-. Ss + | or g ') =e =e eS | 9.1 98. 6 | 100.0 100. 0 
Bee] BRO bp Bf) Bab) Bao) oo) Apo) me 8 
—™ -| —_—— hw Peeneses -6 |. -| . | .f 71. ion 4 81.0 
Kentucky -- i | } seme | _ | | eee a | 39.4 | | 42.5 | | 46.2|........| 45.2 62 
| 
Massachusetts Fi * | Se | 60.8 |....... @5.2)........) 76.7 | 822]...-.-..| |) eee 82.0 86. 4 
Nebraska... ._..... 1 7 | Sener 65.5 |....... 51.0 |... 2 59.8 | 60.3 |........| 77.4 a 80.0 91. 7 
New Hampshire. __. ot | eee 50.8 |... 80.9 |---| 64.2 (| smn © | eames: 50.6 54.5 
North Dakota_. ft =»5 exons: 67.2 |....... 63.8 |........| 68.8 8 i eee i | eee 65.9 100.0 
ead dabien 45.6 |. 34.0 47.5 (aa eS | 84.6 ]-. | 47.5 59.4 
South Dakota | 59.1 | 54.5 49.8 | | 60.6 /...... | 69.0 --| 73.1 ).. 80.0 100. 0 
Vermont......... 7 | secu 80.8 |... 222. | er | 51.3 | | 54.6 | 54.7 |. | 55.8 50. 0 
Virginia......... 88.4 |....... LE Neswaned A | 91.5 |........ 93.0 | 90.5 |...... 86. 6 ow 
West Virginia_......... 64.6 ---| 57.6 adie 60.2 67.8 70.9 | eee 52.2 76 
| 
1 Standard rate in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent. 3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
1 Excludes 576 accounts with rate pending. 
Social Security 
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products of petroleum and coal, and stone, clay, 
and glass products. The percentage of reduced 
rates was lower than average, but increased rates 
were not much above the mean in lumber and basic 
timber products, textile-mill products, and trar >- 
portation equipment (except automobiles). 

Other industries.—Reduced rates were obtained 
by 70 percent of the eligible transportation ac- 
counts and rates above 2.7 percent by 7 percent. 
In Hawaii, all rated accounts in this group received 
reduced rates; the lowest percent for any State 
was 31, in Kentucky. In 23 States, 60 percent or 
more of the accounts in this industry had reduced 
rates. Public utilities fared much better than any 
of the other industry groups. In 12 States, the 
proportion of all rated accounts in the industry 
division with reduced rates was lower than the 
State average for all rated accounts. Two percent 
of the rated accounts in New Jersey up to 60 per- 
cent in Wyoming received rates above 2.7 percent. 

In the service industries, 65 percent of the rated 
accounts had rate reductions, and 9 percent had 
increased rates. The proportion of employers 
in this division with reduced rates ranged from 28 
percent in California to 98 percent in Delaware; in 
18 States, it exceeded 65 percent. In 15 States, 
the proportion of service employers with reduced 
rates was greater than the State-wide average for 
all industries. The proportion with rates above 
2.7 percent varied from 2 percent in South 
Carolina to 52 percent in Wyoming. 


Analysis of Rates by Size of Pay Roll 
The influence of size of pay roll on rate modifica- 


tion varied among the States (table 9), partly 
because of the variation in the average size of pay 
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roll. In Wyoming, for example, 69 percent of the 
accounts had average annual pay rolls of less than 
$5,000, while only 7 percent of the Indiana ac- 
counts were in this category. While pay rolls of 
$1 million or more were rare in every State and 
pay rolls of $100,000-999,999 occurred very in- 
frequently in Arkansas and Wyoming, the latter 
were fairly common in Indiana, Michigan, Mis- 
sourl, New Jersey, and West Virginia. 

Although the combined experience of the 34 
States showed a clear-cut correlation between size 
of pay roll and percentage of reduced rates, the 
relationship was not uniformly exhibited in 
individual States. 

The data indicate, however, that in 17 States, or 
half of those with experience rating, the proportion 
of accounts with reduced rates tended to increase 
as the size of pay roll increased. In no State were 
rate reductions more frequent as size of pay roll 
decreased. The smallest firms (under $5,000) 
were in a better position than the next larger size 
group ($5,000-9,999) in 11 States, probably 
because benefit charges were negligible among the 
small employers in these States. Employers in the 
$1 million class received the highest proportion of 
rate reductions in 30 of the 34 States. In 3 of the 
remaining 4 States the second highest pay-roll 
class had the highest percentage of rate reductions. 
In 7 States, reduced rates were assigned to all 
employers with pay rolls of $1 million or over, and 
in 2 of these States accounts in the $100,000- 
999,999 class fared equally well. 

Such factors as voluntary contributions, length 
of coverage, general business conditions, and the 
industrial composition of the State, as well as size 
of pay roll, undoubtedly influenced the distribution 
of modified rates. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


A Decade of Public Aid 


Comprehensive statistics on the number of 
recipients of the various types of public aid and 
on the amounts paid to recipients in the United 
States are now available for a full decade—1933 
through 1942 (tables 1 and 2). This 10-year span 
coincides roughly with the period of the Federal 
Government’s participation in public aid. In 
1933, at the beginning of the decade, the country 
was in the depths of severe depression; in 1942 
the national income had risen to unprecedented 
levels and acute unemployment had given way to 
acute manpower shortages. 

From the point of view of public aid the decade 
has been momentous. Provisions for relieving 
want have undergone constant development, adap- 
tation, and change. At the start of the period, 
public aid was provided solely by States and locali- 


ties—principally by the latter. General assistance, 
mothers’ aid, aid to the blind, and old-age assist- 
ance were practically the only types of public aid, 
and they were available only in certain counties, 
In most communities in the United States, existing 
agencies—both public and private—were unable 
to meet the widespread need. 

In the years 1933-35 Congress enacted legis- 
lation establishing a complex of provisions to 
assist particular groups in the population. Among 
the Federal agencies which had their origin in this 
period were the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Agricultural Marketing Administration, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, Civil Works 
Administration, Work Projects Administration, 
National Youth Administration, Farm Security 
Administration, and Social Security Board. The 


Chart 1.—Payments to recipients of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs in the continental United States, January 1933-December 1942 
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Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Amount of assistance and earnings in the continental 
United States, by month, January 1933-December 1942! 


{In thousands] 





Year and Month 


—_—— 


1933 total 


January 
February 
March 
April... 
May... 
June. -- 
July 
August. 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1934 total 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
Septernber 
October 
November 
December 


1935 total 


January 
February 
March 


April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1936 total 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1937 total 


January 
February 
March 
Agee 
May. 
June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1938 total 


January 
February 
March 
April... 





Total 


$1,223,329 
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assistance Federal Farm Cten Administration § week owt 
Emer- . ; ivilian J or v 
—— ney ty Ad. Conser- | Projects | Works 
Old-age Aidto | ,iagto| ance? elief | minis. | Yation Student} Out-of- | Adminis-| Pro- 
-Aee | depend- Adminis-|,@"™5 | Corps' | work | school | tration’ | gram? 
assist- the inn g jeration k 
nce ent blind tration pro- wor 
. children gram | program 
$26,071 | $40, 504 | $5,839 | $758, 752 $5, 753 $140, 736 $214, 056 
2, 322 3, 670 493 59, 615 326 _ 
2, 313 3, 431 474 64, 438 328 
2, 249 3, 487 479 77, 442 420 ee 
2, 207 3, 406 496 70, 309 335 BD Ge Bowccoccclstcenssocdipeaeenbeeabenanbess 
2,175 3, 406 479 68, 037 335 6, 387 
2, 159 3, 322 480 63, 359 322 4 re Ee eee ee 
2, 131 3, 252 500 57,719 339 SMT Bncccoddchpasaccntadiichninten 
2, 107 3, 281 478 59, 372 314 0) SS ees See 
2, 098 3, 203 479 56, 598 22 QO 0a eae ae 
2,073 3, 203 501 62, 531 439 15, 575 ne Cael = 
2, 098 3, 297 483 67, 971 735 20, 245 = 31, 982 
2, 139 3, 366 497 51, 361 1, 538 20, 319 . 183, 024 
32, 244 40, 686 7,073 | 1, 200, 615 61, 069 260, 957 503, 060 
2, 342 3, 389 543 48, 353 2, 867 20, 810 218, 799 
2, 331 3, 361 516 50, 219 3, 566 20, 489 154, 549 
2, 373 3, 413 514 61, 025 4,778 18, 761 123, 630 
2, 371 3, 353 543 98, O92 4, 682 17, 804 5, 968 
2, 426 3, 385 530 105, 942 4, 913 20, 560 102 
2,474 3, 353 591 101, 485 4,317 19, 907 ll 
2, 553 3, 381 637 105, 398 3, 773 22, 113 1 
2, 472 3, 401 618 118, 549 4, 293 25, 019 
2.7% 3, 357 628 111, 002 5, 004 23, 114 
2, 919 3, 409 662 122, 026 6, 872 24, 510 > 
3, 114 3,413 639 135, 780 7, 671 24, 674 
3,919 3, 471 652 142, 744 8. 333 23, 106 
64, 066 41, 727 7,970 |1, 433, 182 114, 996 | $2, 541 332, 851 | $6, 364 * $238, 018 wae 
4, 406 3, 417 655 158, O84 9, 325 25, 036 
4, 626 3, 397 639 144, 164 10, 416 24, 305° 
4, 738 3, 422 638 145, 178 14, 784 21, 437 
4, 920 3, 472 659 141, 148 18, 663 20, 499 
i, 109 3, 463 641 139, 236 17, 766 23, 675 
5, 306 3,417 658 125, 070 14, 340 24, 539 
5, 541 3, 468 681 127, 073 9, 833 28, O88 | 2 
5, 656 3, 488 660 | 117, 386 7, 146 33, 687 5, 312 
5, 817 3, 472 669 98, 125 4,770 33, 777 221 16, 592 
6, 002 3, 526 693 99, 836 3, 627 32, 106 1, 653 32, 617 
6, 306 3, 559 683 79, 697 2,718 99 33, 582 2, 005 65, 015 
6, 539 3, 626 Hud 58, 185 1, GOR 2, 442 32, 120 2, 305 118, 480 
155, 241 49, 654 | 12,813 439, 004 3,873 | 20, 365 292, 397 | 26,329 | $28, 883 |1, 592, 039 
7,019 3, 533 R84 48, 245 817 2, 788 29, 792 2, 528 196 134, 237 
7,713 3.770 979 47, 051 549 2, 597 28, 188 2, 865 1, 061 140, 672 
&, 273 3, 807 1,019 44, 737 72] 3,151 24, 858 3, 099 2, 153 147, 930 
9, 247 3, 951 1, 024 40, 268 331 2,014 22, 575 3, 295 2, 903 138, 834 
9, 902 4,910 1,045 34, 140 280 1, 307 24, 348 3, 580 2, 866 130, 241 
10, 609 4, 238 1, 070 33, 326 239 945 23, 518 1, 842 3, 070 124, 986 
13, O88 4, 271 1, OR2 30, 045 201 563 24, 496 l 2, 57 121, 621 
14, 947 4, 034 1, 102 20, 771 Is4 895 23, 629 7 2, 582 125, 068 
16, 288 4, 233 1, 122 30, 193 190 1, 148 20, 903 342 2, 72 128, 971 
18, 004 4, 401 1, 144 30, 854 189 1, 367 23,133 | 2,516 2, 787 135, 188 
19, 363 4, 588 1, 163 32, 039 191 1, 416 24, 012 3, 122 2, 933 137, 502 
20, 788 4,818 1,179 36, 435 230 | ° 2,174 22, 945 3, 132 3, 029 126, 789 
310, 442 70, 451 | 16,171 406, 881 467 | 35, 804 245, 756 | 24, 287 32, 664 |1, 186, 266 
21, 644 4,941 1, 217 37, ORS 200 | * 5, 484 24, 485 2, 967 3, 087 114, 838 
22, 535 §, 107 1, 234 39, 300 129 | © 3, 755 24, 158 3, 227 3, 245 116, 047 
2, 602 5, 378 1, 259 39, 813 129 | ° 5, 553 71, 238 3, 316 3, 226 116, 912 
24, 361 5, 496 1, 268 35, 745 5, 260 21, 228 3, 347 3, 191 113, 831 
24, 75 5, 660 1, 279 30, 615 3, 671 21, 039 3, 642 3, 106 112, 178 
24, 410 5,740 1,311 28, 226 3, 236 19, 356 1, 992 2, 920 106, 368 
25, 799 5, 094 1, 320 290, 015 941 19, 334 0 2, 491 91, 690 
26, 578 6, 125 1, 354 20, 955 1, 346 19, 439 (19) 2, 348 82, 778 
27, 832 6, 303 1,440 30, 274 1, 197 16, 312 164 2, 193 81, 146 
28, 607 6, 555 1, 464 30, 729 1, 396 18, 379 1, 599 2, 165 81, 369 
20, 62h 6, 885 1, 492 33, 981 1, 77 20, 876 1, 977 2, 263 82, 624 
30, 605 7, 167 1, 524 41, 243 2, 276 19, 912 2, 056 2, 429 86, 475 |__- 
392, 384 97, 442 | 18, 958 476, 203 22, 579 230, 318 | 19, 598 41, 560 |1, 751, 053 
31, 186 7, 357 1, 451 46, 404 2, 204 19, 940 1, 996 2, 552 93, 060 
31, 403 7, 572 1, 489 47, 207 2, 473 19, 461 2, 166 2, 688 103, 082 
31, 782 7, 874 1, 519 7,471 2, 577 18, 336 2, 203 2, 739 119, 693 
32, 072 7, 880 1, 527 41,113 2, 325 18, 311 2, 255 2, 766 131, 419 


















































498, 415 
26, 463 
26, 073 
29, 924 
38, 818 
46, 137 
52, 120 
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Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Amount of assistance and earnings in the continental 
United States, by month, January 1933-December 1942 '—Continued 


[In thousands] 


























































































































Special types of public National Youth | | Other 
assistance Federal Form Administration ¢ Federal 
ne Emer- Securi- em ae | Civil agency 
ne ncy a onser- rojects Works projects 
Year and month Total Old-age Aid to Aid to | SSsist- Reliet > aan vation |Student; Out-of- | Adminis-|  Pro- ae 
assist. | depend- | “1, ance? | Adminis-|,-stion«| Corps’ | work | school | tration’ | gram? | from 
ance ent blind tration # pro- work emergency 
children gram | program | funds® 
1938—Continued 
$32, 319 $7,886 | $1,555 | $37,337 $2,156 | $18,014 | $2, 406 $3, 075 | $137, 916 $20, 956 
32, 27 7,987 | 1,580 36, 747 1, 756 17, 17 1, 550 3,585 | 146, 068 23. 984 
32, 8,013 | 1,603 |) ae 1, 291 19, 848 0 3,701 | 155,727 15, 936 
32, 915 8. 300 1,619 | | 1,117 20, 334 6 3,903 | 168, 083 | 10, 083 
33, 250 8,389 | 1,634 35,406 |......... 1, 231 18, 767 211 3,930 | 169, 697 12, 101 
33, 625 8,506 | 1,643 RRR 1,483 | 20,367 | 1,980 4,028 | 176,145 | 12, 730 
33, 981 8,739 | 1,660 36,476 |. ......- 1,7 20,514 | 2,408 4,193 | 177, 240 | 15, 336 
34, 740 8, 939 1, 678 40, 865 2, 263 19, 252 2,417 | 4, 400 172, 913 16, 631 
430,480 | 114,949 | 20,752 | 482, 653 ------| 19,055 | 230,513 | 22,707 | 51, 538 |1, 565,515 |... 247, 285 
35, 006 9,226 | 1,687 Gee |........-- 2, 391 20,642 | 2, 266 | 4,347 160, 644 17, 355 
35, 120 9,395} 1,704] 45,025 2,327 | 20, 2, 457 4,472 | 154, 805 | 16, 873 
35, 188 9,498 | 1,714 | ——aa er 2, 492 18,103 | 2, 446 4,451 | 162,600 16, 645 
35, 299 9,212} 1,719 41, 284 2, 242 19,974 | 2,404 4,318 | 152,478 20, 486 
35, 198 9,279 | 1,714 39, 389 1, 689 20,432 | 2,494 4,286 | 148, 029 23, 101 
35, 797 9,585 | 1,729 7, 189 ‘ 18,637 | 1,935 3,993 | 140, 602 26, 308 
36,184 | 9,630| 1.729 ’ 329 $28} 19,317) () | 2561] 122199 23, 233 
36, 378 9,663 | 1,739  ¢ | eee 1, 212 19, 372 5 4,145 | 111,602 23, 956 
225, 36, 511 9,712 1, 736 —y, Se 17, 306 4, 222 93, 064 23, 106 
ERT 236, 719 36, 335 9,840 | 1,744 38, 831 867 19,308 | 2,390 4,437 | 101,990 20, 968 
November............ 239, 36, 626 9,900 | 1,763 | eae 1, 165 19,321 | 2,952 | 4,864 | 105, 580 19, 250 
i ininninneses 243, 050 36, 838 10,009 | 1,774 38, 785 1, 702 17,621 | 2,962 5,442 | 111,913 16, 004 
1940 total... 2,723,408 | 474,952 | 133,243 | 21,826 | 404, 963 --| 18, 282 | 215,846 | 26,864 | 65, 211 1, 269, 617 92, 
ee 244, 284 38, 182 10,385 | 1,790 41, 645 2, 008 19,426 | 2,852 5,816 | 109,784 12, 306 
February... 248, 392 38, 513 10, 513 1, 783 40, 502 2, 293 19, 605 3,114 6, 138 115, 041 10, 890 
ie ninmadnnasidia 253, 38, 311 10,721 | 1,793 39, 196 2, 805 17,479 | 3 6,251 | 124, 367 9, 399 
i ilidinintiuistitcsicenaeiin 247, 728 38, 472 0,839 | 1,800 36, 788 2, 500 18,051 | 3,370 5,932 | 119, 961 | 10, 015 
RS ae 1 38, 640 10, 1, 803 34, 405 2,144 17, 908 3, 427 5, 554 114, 345 10, 030 
ii a 218, 708 39, 181 10,982 | 1,822 31, 447 |... 1, 516 15,872 | 2,314 5,708 | 100, 421 | 9, 445 
RA 211, 917 39, 643 11, 091 1,818 32, 192 637 18, 137 2 3, 407 97, 162 7,823 
sR 213, 204 39, 944 11,224] 1,832 31, 732 040 19, 022 4 4, 759 97, 337 | 6, 500 
September........_.... 203, 074 40, 035 11,328 | 1,829 28, 547 732 16, 828 106 4, 822 03, 524 5, 3% 
Sa 216, 153 40, 865 11,559 | 1,846 29, 379 811 18,479 | 2, 236 4,911 | 101,799 | 4, 268 
November. ........___. 209, 41, 307 11,718 | 1,848 29, 041 831 18,725 | 3, 064 5, 450 93, 545 3, 707 
December.............. 217, 886 41, 859 11,991 | 1,862 30, 089 1, 065 16,314 | 3,109 6,463 | 102, 331 2, 
1941 total._....... 2, 227,527 | 541,519 | 153,153 | 22,901 | 272, 649 12,281 | 155, 604 | 25, 118 04,032 | 937, 366 12, 904 
42, 523 12,298 | 1,868 90, 555 |....... 1, 543 17,110 | 2,77 7,901 | 103, 526 1, 990 
; 43, 001 13, 191 1, 871 28, 883 1, 680 18,152 | 3, 165 0, 224 04, 099 | 1,849 
M te 462 12,768 | 1,870 28, 769 2, 049 16, 17: 3, 283 8, 929 97, 429 | 1, 462 
[e------- 43, 886 12, 867 | 1, 885 26, 279 1, 667 15,073 | 3,352 8, 419 93, 692 1, 448 
Ee 198, 990 44, 120 12,858 | 1, 896 23, 280 975 14,7 3, 385 8, 129 88, 246 1, 336 
i alididdetick scl cicdaedi 188, 055 45, 687 12,805 | 1,896 20, 581 1, 670 12,902 | 2, 595 7, 992 80, 754 1, 173 
a ihdideinn inked endil 166, 994 45, 335 12, 57 1, 889 19, 755 308 11, 693 26 7, 164 67, 332 920 
EPS 161, 056 45, 696 12, 575 1, 905 19, 557 442 11, 430 1 7, 507 61, 156 787 
September............. 158, 766 46, 190 12, 565 1,910 18, 503 318 10, 665 150 7, 384 60, 439 642 
| SRS. 161, 387 46, 863 12,701 | 1,949 18, 570 372 9,616 | 1,731 7,115 61, 976 44 
November--............ 160, 420 47, 236 12,842 | 1,969 | =e 509 9,572 | 2,364 7, 419 59, 746 323 
| 169, 887 47, 520 13,111 | 1,993 19, 477 748 8, 2, 290 6, 849 68, 971 | 480 
1942 total__....... 1, 547, 073 595, 952 158, 497 | 24, 673 180, 629 |.......... 6, 27 34, 030 1, 328 | 32,009 | 503, 054 730 
ESE 162, 100 47, 931 13,304 | 2,029 | ee 1, 404 7,686 | 1,842 5, 747 61, 763 253 
February._............. 157, 485 48, 526 13,546 | 2,017 | ) ee 1, 663 7,135 | 1,675 5, 656 57, 807 235 
niidedciedssians 159, 465 48, 284 13, 633 | 2,029 |G ees 1, 383 6,332 | 1,67 5, 407 61, 786 121 
ahaa 150, 48,458 | 13,584) 2037} 17,179 |.-- oo 907| 5,071| 1,637) 5,101 | 56, 306 50 
a 141, 406 48, 888 13,446 | 2,038 (as 496 4,262; 1,555 4,787 | 50,506 4 
EGR 135, 734 49, 115 13, 314 2, 052 CO 418 3, 544 937 5,311 | 46, 866 | 23 
iitannstctsncccasonce 120,168 | 49, 581 13,219 | 2,054) 13,647 |........-. (41) (11) 150 (1!) 41,517 | (41) 

i aie naiail 109, 50, 039 13, 330 2, 069 DT tiiccccanat on (41) 0 (41) | = | ‘ (1) 
September. ...........- 104, 889 50, 321 13,054 | 2,080 | Y Sea } (11) (11) 11 (11) 26, 432 (1) 

Si aheinensitcin enna 103, 759 50, 915 12, 848 2, 084 BREED Eccccccecse| (4) (#1) 425 (1) 24, 935 | (4) 
November. _........... 100, 902 51, 726 12, 588 2, 084 11, 536 |... on (11) 704 (1) 22, 264 (41) 
December.............- 101, 137 52, 168 12,631 | 2,100 2 | ae | (11) (41) 722 (11) 21, 934 |. (11) 

1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For definitions of terms, see ’ Data from the WPA. Beginning July 1942, represents expenditures 
the Bulle September 1941, pp. 50-52; see also footnotes 5-9. oe vouchers) for labor during month. 
? Data for Jan 1933-March 1937 from the WPA. ata from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning October 1941, 


4 Data from the WPA. represents earnings on projects financed from PWA funds only; data not 
4 Data from the FSA. available for other Federal agency projects financed under Emergency 


5 Data estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number Relief Appropriation acts. 


of persons enrolled by average of $70 for each month through June 1939, $67 * For inistrative reasons, some payments which would have been 
for July-October 1939, $66.25 for November 1939-June 1941, and for sub- certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
sequent months $67.20 for enrollees other than Indians and $60.50 for Indians. and March 1937, respectively. 

* Data for September 1935-June 1939 from the WPA, for subsequent months Less than $500. 
from the NYA, " For changes in series, see the Bulletin, September 1942, pp. 32 ff. 
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ental public aid functions of these agencies may be and economic conditions changed (chart 1) are 
divided into three main groups: Federal work discussed briefly below. 
projects, public assistance, and the disposition of Fedsiel Wests Maile 
her agricultural surpluses. The numerous agencies 
ler ] . . . . > » . 
ney concerned with public aid have ranged in adminis- Inasmuch as unemployment was the major 
ect . . . . . . 
nced ration and financing from completely local to cause of increased want in the depression of the 
d co 
m . on eae - . . 
ency completely Federal responsibility. Each program 1930’s, numerous agencies were created to provide 
ds! ° * ey eye °° . 
has had its own eligibility conditions and standards. | work for the needy unemployed.' These agencies 
The steps by which a public aid structure was have been responsive to changes in employment 
20, 9 - ° ‘ noe ° 
P Oe4 developed and the modifications which took place —_ conditions, and by the end of 1942 work projects 
L5, 936 P e ° ‘. 2.2 a =. m . . —— 
0, Oss in public aid provisions as experience Was gained ‘In addition, regular Federal work and construction projects were expanded. 
1 
2, 730 Table 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons em ed in the con- 
P P P p 
5, 336 : “a . 
6, 631 tinental United States, by month, January 1933-December 1942! 
7, 285 {In thousands] 
sa Special types of public assista National Youth Other 
B, B45 i FHCs Of PUNIC SERED — Administration ¢ Federal 
in | Geni mae | ee Civitten ma Civil ae 
’ ay di conenel — assist- gency rity Sonser- — _ rojec’ 7 »rojects 
5, 308 Year and month ete Ate So dent Aid to |, ance Relief |Admin-| vation a, o- Adminis- pee fnanced 
t assist- x the | (cases) * | Adminis-| istra- | Corps* | jor | schoo, | tation’ from 
1 106 ance . iar ~ | blind tration? | tion * pro- work ar ad 
), 968 Families | Children gram | program 
, 250 a OE Ete a! 
, 004 
=e 1933 | 
604 January 11¢ us | 280 25 4, 247 | | TEs SESE Mes AS scree Rasta elected simemasinal 
es February -. 116 108 | 270 24 4, 512 06 i nncecotlecuscnscsu|ocnacexs]sseonecevehssovesnellieaineecaauenne 
306 March... 112 113 283 24 5, 087 ORO ERS eeEtR uGEteT Stator 5: cman AEP EOC 
890 _ -~ Tn | a. = en > ----- = ed Es Oe eS ee 
May. 9 78 4,84 DT hccascacel jj§. G0 Beecsaccclececcecsssioedeunceosesassnesetinecsinaane 
| a June... 108 108 270 24 4, 328 | estates | SUNRSS WRERPREE RetenEA Bem em 
030 July_..... 10¢ 109 272 25 4, 062 68 | ORES gbEERSER Hs mEER, ec (*) 
445 August... .... ; 105 110 | 275 24 | 3, 940 3 ee RE ARRON REPRE Gre 5 
828 — 105 111 | 77 24 | 3, 589 64 = ite | RE PS = 
October 104 | 111 277 25 3, 647 TP Toccsansel  . Miiiiisssecsdisesscnlcadesaansiae ; 
4 November . . .. 105 111 | 277 24 4, 037 77 |. | ae esa 1, 532 232 
288 December. ; 107 112 | 285 25 3, 246 101 290 |... WERE (CM se 3, 597 264 
7 1934 
Poof January 123 110 | 275 27 3, 135 131 297 4,311 248 
== February 123 109 | 272 26 3, 284 174 208 rks oo 20 
March. _. 125 111 | 77 26 3, 770 236 
= April... 125 109 272 7 4, 633 267 256 1, 105 319 
+ | — he 30; 100| 22| 90| 4808] 290 aR ResamReE SS Sse 7 525 
849 une..... 0 { 7 oe. 4 Easel Se linecesceliencasemenenerunneel 
162 July... te 134 110 | 275 32 4, 603 TE Bivccnts | NES Kabataan. ertiicncatnn (*) 541 
148 August 141 110 75 31 4,841 337 | See ees eee 522 
336 September 145 109 72 31 4,877 397  ) ae See 468 
173 October 154 111 277 33 4, 920 447 aoah —f RE eee See 435 
)20 November 164 111 | 277 32 5, 005  ) as | ee SSeS See Paes 412 
87 December 206 113 | 280 33 5, 368 | | RS PS Silo AK 331 
2 1935 
= January _- 240 108 | 270 33 5, 579 | eee DD Eivacnciesletéedesonclencaabbacenieaauded 262 
B February. 256 107 | 267 32 5, 542 454 4 SS eS pie bose 222 
80 —. é 263 108 | 370 3s eo 4 = SE EES SRE Wes = 
= i EE 274 | 110 27 d 98 a ee a ee ee eee 
30 aS 281 110 275 32 5, 139 | See | SR ee SIS eee 358 
- ; = Finsiay 293 108 270 33 4, 829 __ | RE AEE! ac = 
3 an 302 | 110 275 34 4, 663  t Seiae OP Eicinvenchsssnikebueclebsiniamanemmae 
25 August....... 314 | 110 275 33 4,515 ites and GEE Usedassacishancsancsel | .sabaiabed 404 
21 September... 326 | 110 275 33 4, 191 | 483 |) Ree | @reaier 403 
59 October. ___. 347 | 112 280 35 3, 995 BE Besa 459 tes | eae. 420 
71 November 350 | 113 282 34 3, 737 136 6 480 _ | Bees ie | Saeco 418 
“ December 378 117 286 35 2, 886 96 130 459 Ee Esepsheiiad 9) cE 408 
1936 
January 430 123 305 37 2, 219 40 151 426 321 17 | Rae 398 
February. saa 473 132 | 328 41 2, 139 27 139 403 79 of Saerpamnne: 413 
March... _. 505 132 328 43 2,011 23 172 355 393 163 | | =e 473 
April... 571 145 350 42 1, 828 15 108 322 417 181 ED Ricsatcehains 589 
ay 607 | 149 362 43| 1,658 13 86 348 401 178 | | aA 679 
ae 650 157 383 44| 1,556 11 62 336 215 184 {ee 741 
- ae 7RS 159 390 42 1, 453 10 41 350} (*) 165 2, 245 726 
. August. _- 807 149 364 43 1, 434 9 60 338 162 2, 332 71 
Septem ber 890 142 349 44 1, 389 Q 7 299 63 167 2, 449 672 
7 October. ...... 973 155 382 44 1, 396 9 88 330 341 166 2, 548 624 
‘ 4 Novem ber _ _ . 1, 035 159 | 392 45 1, 406 9 93 343 399 17 2, 546 568 
, Decem ber 1, 106 162 | 404 | 45 1, 510 11 | 135 328 411 178 2, 243 506 
1937 | 
January 1, 150 166 | 4} 47 1, 662 10| °335 350 417 185 S| Peers 415 
February... 1, 200 171 | 421; 47| 1,726 6| *229 345 427 189 SE lniscreaa 355 
March... __. “ 1, 256 178 437 48| 1,684 6| *323 303 440 192 ET cecieriad 352 
aRtE........ 1, 206 183 | 450 os 300 303 442 192 |) ) == 373 
_ ae 1, 327 189 | 464 | 49 | RE Radatnicend 218 301 424 185 | | =a 399 
SA ane. 1, 200 192 | 473 | 50 | SAME Wisdn tinned 191 277 249 173 Eee Tidsesaceod 407 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the con. 
tinental United States, by month, January 1933-December 1942!'—Continued 


{In thousands] 







































































. National Youth 

Special types of public assistance en po identi 9 cA 

General | Emer- | Secu- | Civilian }———7~————— at oa Civil agency 

assist- ency rity Conser- . " rojects | “sed ol projects 

cugermmana Old-age Ald Oildeen | aia to} , ance elief_|Admin-| vation | Gen; | “jr | Adminis- Mates »| financed 

assist- the (cases)? | Adminis-) istra- | Corps § werk schoo) tration from 

ance blind tration * | tion ¢ pro- “work emergency 

Families | Children gram |program funds! 

1937—Continued | | | 
SS aa 1, 392 176 444 50 1, 267 |.---- 54 276 0} 150 1, 628 387 
1, 432 203 502 51 1, 271 |- 78 278} (*) | 133 | 1,509 | 334 
1, 467 209 518 52 i) == 7 | 233 36 | 127 1, 454 | 309 
1, 503 215 533 54 1, 270 | -- 71 | 263 244 | 123 | 1, 460 289 
1, 541 220 544 55 1, 368 | 83 298 283 | 127 1, 501 265 
1, 577 228 565 56 1, 626 | 109} 234) 304 | 136 1, 504 235 
| | | 

1, 600 234 578 87| 1,803 |...------ | 108 25 | 310 | 146} 1,801 | 192 
1, 623 241 595 58 1, 996 | | 119 278 320 | 152| 2, 001 182 
1, 646 247 610 60 1 994 | 126 262 | 327 | 155 | 2.319 193 
1, 662 252 622 60 1,815 | 117 262; 334} 159 | 2,538 230 
1, 677 256 630 62 1, 696 | 112 257 | 329| 179 2, 638 7 
1, 657 258 638 62 SD Esccsescas | 93 45 | 219 209 2) 741 332 
1, 707 | 260 640 63 1, 610 | 69 284 | 0 215 2, 996 238 
1, 716 | 265 651 64 1, 581 | 64 290 2 | 219 | 3, 122 100 
1, 731 | 268 659 65 1, 526 69 268 | 49 221} 3,209 116 
1, 746 | 271 664 65 1, 497 | 7 291 | 322 220| 3,282 130 
1, 762 | 274 672 66 1, 518 | 89 293 364 20 | 3,330 149 
1,776 280 684 7 1, 631 | 115 275 72 | 240 | 3, 156 167 
ESE 1, 787 287 7 67 1,772 | | 126 295 | 372 237 | 3,016 181 
ease 1, 799 296 717 67 1, 844 123 206 | 382 242 2, 990 181 
Siccatiebesenseee 1, 813 208 721 68 1' 850 | 17 259 | 380 | 236 | 3,004 186 
aS 1, 830 296 715 68 1, 724 |-- 113 285 384 | 228 | 2,786 210 

tear geen | 4, 832 209 | 7 68 1 644 | > 292} 372 225 2, 638 230 
EARS RP ONeees | 1,842 | 311 748 68 1. 568 69 | 266 | 280 214 2, 570 246 
Ge 1, 858 | 312 750 68 1, 539 46 288 (’) 207 2, 279 230 
RE 1, 871 | 312 7! 69 1, 583 | 72 289 1 | 211 1, 967 222 
September_..._.____ | 1,884 | 313 752 | 69! 41.665 53 | 255 70 225 1,715 207 
REAGENT 1, 804 313 752 | 69 1, 628 |_- 48 | 288 362 | 238 1, 867 187 
November__. 1, 903 313 753 | 69 1, 559 | | 66 | 292 | 423 | 261 1, 946 171 
December. 1, 909 315 760 | 70 1, 558 | | 96 | 266 | | (434 | 296; 2,109 141 
January...._. ...--| 1,921 325 783 70 1, 674 | | 106 293 | 437 | 322 2, 203 108 
February. ......... 1, 926 329 792 70 1, 671 | } 115 | 296 456 336 2, 293 # 
is ecitesidese -.| 1,982 334 NO 70 1612 119 264 | 47: 335 | 2,204 83 
April. Ss 1; 941 338 i4/ 71| 1,527 | | 87 | 272 | 482 321| 2, 125 4 

| 1, 953 | 342 823 71 1, 442 | 72 | 270 477 206 1, 963 82 
ee 1, 967 346 831 72 1, 354 | 60 240 313 269 1, 735 79 
ACESS | 1, 986 349 840 72 1, 362 31 | 24) ® | 196 1, 639 65 
August___... 2,001 353 RAY 72 1, 342 | 43 | 7 | 1| 239 1, 684 49 
September............. 2, 016 357 859 72 1, 258 | sae 35 | 254 24 238 1, 673 41 

2 Sa: 2, 034 360 867 72 sy = | ke 279 2 232 | 1,743 32 
November. ............ 2, 051 364 87 73 1,213 | 36 283 | 439 282 1, 771 27 
eoeee Se 2, 066 371 891 73 | =X | 45 246 449 326 1, 826 22 

1941 | | | 
Tee | 2, 075 376 908 73 1, 257 | 59 258 442 419 1, 858 15 
February... 2, 082 | 383 924 7 1, 230 | 58 | 274| 459 482 1, 851 13 
Pb atecatincescenns 2, 108 | 387 935 73 1, 210 68 244) 471 459 1,718 ll 
SOS: 2, 127 | 391 | O42 7 1, 153 | 54 228 | 478 419 1, 575 il 

Dintbinddinpsansece 2, 148 | 393 O44 74 1,038 | 36 223 | 462 | 392 1, 453 10 
| See 2, 167 | 391 942 74 | 934 40 195 357 | 3M4 1, 376 9 
ss 2, 181 388 | 935 74 | 87 14 175 5 318 1, 025 7 
PRE TEE 2, 195 386 931 74 859 | 18 | 171 m | 315 1,015 6 
September. ........... 2, 205 354 926 75 818 |...- 11 159 | 34 308 | 1, 007 5 

chee 2,214 385 928 76 eee 13 144 273 258 1, 009 4 
November ---.......... 2, 224 385 928 77 782 - 16 143; 341 | 303 1, 027 - 

—"~ Mecinaahied 2, 234 390 YL 77 | Sea 26 126 | = 333 | 283 1,023 2 

| 

January................ 2, 240 395 953 78 a | 42 | 115| 306 234 995 2 
. 2, 241 399 960 78 | ey 46 | 107 | 256 | 231 998 2 
et a 2, 245 401 965 78 ty ana 38 | 95 247 | 220 933 1 
ey Sniscapipepadreioainhstend 2, 245 400 963 78 | SSCRRSRSES 4 76 7 | 205 837 (*) 

Dl Asdeabdinennibbooes 2, 248 398 958 79 | ees 14 64 215 | 181 759 (*) 
ES nipndecemmcwnst none 2, 250 395 949 | 79 | RES 12 | 53 133 | 184 671 (*) 
Mirtgenaacssnsetococce 2, 249 390 937; 79 566 | (1) | (19) 17; () | 505 (18) 
Sl indaidicntinnnwina 2, 248 386 928 79 | ee on (i) | 0 (19) 428 (10) 
September. ............ 2, 245 | 382 919 79 | +) Bee 10) (i) | 2 (10) 382 |...- (19) 
ERR 2, 242 | 374 899 | 79 | ee (io) | (10) 52 (19) 357 (10) 
RES 2, 233 366 879 | 79 | 470 (19) (19) 81 (19) 332 (10) 
December._........_... 2, 226 | 349 | 849 79 459 e (10) (10) 86 (10) 300 (18) 








1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For definitions of terms, see 
the Bulletin, September 1941, Pp. 50-52; see also footnotes 6-9. 

2 Data for Jan 1933- March 1937 from the WPA. 

3 Data from the WPA. 

4 Data from the FSA. 

5 Data from the CCC. 

* Data for September 1935-June 1939 from the W PA, for subsequent months 
from the NYA. Represent number of persons employed during month 
except for the out-of-school work program; beginning July 1941, data for the 
— are based on an average of weekly employment counts during 
month. 
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? Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning October 1941. 
represents employment on projects financed from PWA funds only; data 
not available for other Federal agency projects financed under Emergency 
Relief Appropriation acts. 

* Less than 500 persons. 

* For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been 
certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until Jan- 
uary and March 1937, respectively. 

10 For changes in series, see the Bulletin, September 1942, pp. 32 ff. 
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for needy unemployed persons had largely dis- 
appeared. 

Civilian Conservation Corps.—The first of the 
emergency agencies to be created was the Emer- 
gency Conservation Work or Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, established in 1933 and federally 
financed and administered. The purpose of this 
agency was to relieve unemployment, to restore 
depleted national resources, and to advance 
public works. Young men enrolled in the CCC 
came primarily from families receiving or eligible 
for relief. Enrollees received subsistence and 
earnings from which they usually made allotments 
to their families. Following the almost unbroken 
decline in expenditures under the program for 
each year after 1935 and the precipitous decline 
in 1941 and early months of 1942, liquidation of 
the CCC was ordered by Congress to take place 
as early as possible in the fiscal year 1942-43. 

Civil Works Administration.—Late in 1933 the 
Civil Works Administration was established by 
the Federal Government to provide employment 
and to stimulate recovery. Persons employed 
on this program were drawn half from the relief 
rolls and half from the ranks of the general un- 
employed. Payments to employees were made 
as earnings. The CWA program largely displaced 
work relief under the FERA program which is 
described later. The CWA program lasted for 
approximately 4% months. After its termination, 
work relief projects under the FERA were revived. 

Work Projects Administration.—The Work Proj- 
ects Administration, originally known as _ the 
Works Progress Administration, was created in 
1935 to provide useful work on public projects 
for needy unemployed persons. This program 
displaced work relief projects under the FERA 
program when the Federal Government shifted 
its policy from participation in all forms of public 
aid to major responsibility for the needy un- 
employed and sharing in assistance to particular 
categories only. The number of persons em- 
ployed declined rapidly in 1941 and 1942, and in 
December 1942 an Executive Order issued by the 
President stipulated that the WPA program was 
to be liquidated by February 1943, or as soon 
thereafter as feasible. 

National Youth Administration —The National 
Youth Administration, an outgrowth of the college 
student aid program of the FERA, was created in 
1935 to assist young persons in school and un- 
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employed youth not in school. These groups of 
youth have been aided through two programs, the 
student work and out-of-school work programs. 
Payments under both programs have been in the 
form of earnings. With the increase in demands 
for skilled industrial workers, the NYA has 
changed the focus of its out-of-school work 
program to a training program, which is no longer 
considered a part of the public aid structure. 
Employment under the student work program 
at the end of 1942 was at a relatively low level. 
Other Federal agency projects.—Needy unem- 
ployed persons have been employed during the de- 
cade not only on projects of Federal work agencies 
but also on projects operated by regular depart- 
ments and independent agencies of the Govern- 
ment. The projects were financed chiefly from 
emergency relief appropriations. Employment on 
such projects has been insignificant for some years. 


Agencies for Distribution of Farm Surpluses 


In 1933 the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation 
was created to carry out the dual purposes of 
aiding farmers through the purchase of agricultural 
products and of aiding needy persons through 
the distribution of such products. In 1939 the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, suc- 
cessor to the FSRC, established the stamp plan 
for putting additional purchasing power in the 
hands of low-income families to enable them to 
purchase commodities of which there was a surplus. 
Both the stamp plan and commodity distribution 
continued through 1942, although at greatly 
reduced levels. In December, however, the Food 
Distribution Administration, under which the 
stamp plan and commodity distribution are now 
administered, announced the suspension of the 
stamp plan, effective March 1, 1943. 


Assistance Agencies 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration.—In 
May 1933 Congress established the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, which made 
grants-in-aid to State emergency relief adminis- 
trations to enable them to strengthen their general 
relief programs financed from State and local 
funds. Relief under the FERA was given in the 
form of direct and work relief, but payments for 
both types of aid were intended to represent the 
amount needed by the family under the standards 
of the agency. The FERA also established two 
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special assistance programs—a transient relief 
program and a rural rehabilitation program. In 
addition, it inaugurated two small work programs, 
the college student aid program and the emer- 
gency education program which made payments 
in the form of earnings. The last grants of the 
FERA were determined at the end of 1935, the 
year in which the WPA, NYA, and the Farm 
Security Administration were established and the 
Social Security Act was enacted. 

Farm Security Administration.—In the middle of 
1935 the Farm Security Administration, originally 
the Resettlement Administration, was established 
as an outgrowth of the rural rehabilitation program 
of the FERA. The FSA, which is federally 
financed and administered, provided subsistence 
grants to needy farmers to balance home and loan 
plans as part of its larger program of rural rehabili- 
tation. In July 1942, because of limitations of 
funds, all subsistence payments were discontinued 
except in cases of natural disasters, such as 
drought and flood. 

Social Security Board.—In 1935 the Social 
Security Act was enacted establishing the Social 
Security Board. Under certain titles of this act 
the Social Security Board makes grants-in-aid to 
State public assistance agencies for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind. Payments for these types of assistance are 
intended to represent the amounts which individ- 
ual recipients need, and the assistance is financed 
from Federal, State, and, freqtnently, local funds. 
The aged, blind, and dependent children are less 
affected by changing economic conditions than 
other needy groups. Although the total number 
of recipients of these three types of assistance began 
to decline in the last 6 months of 1942, the rising 
cost of living resulted in an increase in total 
payments except for aid to dependent children. 
At the end of the decade the special types of public 
assistance comprised the major share of total public 
aid. 

General assistance agencies.—When the FERA 
was liquidated and Federal participation in the 
various work programs, in social insurance pro- 
grams, and in assistance to categorical groups was 
provided, responsibility for aiding needy unem- 
ployable persons outside these latter groups was 
returned to State and local general relief agencies. 
This type of assistance, theoretically only residual, 
has been forced moreover to continue to carry part 
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of the load for which the specialized programs were 
created. Eligibility provisions for special types 
of aid bar some persons from these programs, 
Inadequacy of funds for the specialized programs 
and inflexible limits on the amounts of aid have 
also made it necessary for numerous persons to 
remain on the general assistance rolls or to seek 
such assistance to supplement aid under the other 
programs. The standards for this type of aid 
have varied more widely than those for other 
types. In States which leave the entire responsi- 
bility to local units, assistance is often available 
only in emergencies and in small amounts. Case 
loads have varied with changes in other programs 
and, except for seasonal increases, have declined 
progressively since 1939. A needy group remains 
on the rolls for whom neither employment nor 
other aid is possible. 


Public Aid Provisions for a New Decade 

In 1943, three Federal agencies—the Federal 
Works Agency (of which the Work Projects 
Administration is a part), the Federal Security 
Agency (of which the Social Security Board and 
the National Youth Administration are member 
agencies), and the Department of Agriculture (of 
which the Food Distribution Administration and 
Farm Security Administration are subdivisions)— 
carry Federal responsibility for existing public 
aid measures. Work programs will play minor 
parts in meeting need during the war, but the 
Federal Works Agency—now established as a 
permanent agency of Government—will be in a 
position to recommend to Congress the creation 
of new work programs if unemployment becomes 
acute after the war. Although the Department 
of Agriculture is suspending the food stamp 
plan, it is continuing direct distribution of food 
to the extent that stocks permit. The Social 
Security Board shares with States the responsi- 
bility for the special types of public assistance 
and is charged by Congress with the duty of 
reporting inadequacies in social security pro- 
visions. The liquidation of various work agencies, 
the suspension of the food stamp plan, and the 
discontinuance of subsistence payments to farmers 
will place on general assistance almost the entire 
burden for meeting need of groups ineligible for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind. Since the withdrawal in 1935 
of Federal participation in general assistance, this 
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type of aid has constituted the weakest link in 
the system of public aid provisions. In many 
places, particularly where it is financed wholly 
from local funds, it fails to meet need even with 
the favorable economic conditions which now 
prevail. In conversion of the national economy 
from war to a peacetime basis, most general 


assistance agencies may be unequipped to cope 
with need, just as they were in the early part of 
the depression. Consequently, the Social Se- 
curity Board and other groups have recom- 
mended to Congress the extension of the Social 
Security Act to authorize grants-in-aid for genera] 
assistance. 


Statistics for the United States 


During December, $101 million was expended 
for public assistance and earnings under the 
Federal work programs in the continental United 
States (table 1). This total represented an in- 
crease of less than 1 percent over the November 
figure but was 40 percent below that for the same 
month of 1941. The increase in December fol- 
lowed decreases in 8 consecutive months. Old- 
age assistance accounted for 52 percent of total 
expenditures in December; aid to dependent 
children, 12 percent; aid to the blind, 2 percent; 
general assistance, 11 percent; WPA, 22 percent; 
and the NYA student work program, 1 percent. 

The number of recipients of public assistance 
and of persons employed under Federal work pro- 
grams decreased from November to December for 
all programs except aid to the blind and the NYA 
student work program (table 2). Only the WPA 
program, however, showed a decline in expendi- 
tures. 

Old-age assistance.—The number of recipients 
declined less than 1 percent from November and 
for the first time on record was lower than in the 


same month of the preceding year. December was 
the sixth consecutive month in which the numbers 
decreased. In contrast, payments increased for 
the ninth consecutive month. The average pay- 
ment per recipient increased 27 cents from the 
November amount as 48 of the 51 States reported 
increases; in 5 States the increase amounted to 
more than $1. Only 9 States showed a larger 
number of recipients, while payments were higher 
in 25 States. 

Aid to dependent children.—The number of 
families receiving assistance decreased 17,000 
or 4.6 percent from the November total, to the 
lowest number since June 1940. In Texas, as the 
result of discontinuing aid to families whose 
resources were equal to 30 percent or more of 
their total requirements, the number on the rolls 
declined more than 10,000 or 46 percent, while 
the average payment more than doubled. The 
total amount of payments in all States combined 
increased slightly, resulting in an increase from 
November of $1.79 in the average payment per 
family. Illinois and Maine were the only States 


Table 3.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, by month, December 1941-December 1942! 





Number of recipients 


Year and month 


Old-age re a a a es 
| assistance 
| | Families Childre 
1941 | 
December. - ; 2, 237, $42 387, 160 | 934, 
1942 
January 2, 243, 329 392, 703 947, 
February 2. 244, 823 395, 966 | O54 
March 2, 248, 642 398, 155 959, 
April 2, 248, 536 | 397, 303 956, 
May 2, 251, 187 | 395, 435 952, 
June 2, 253, 522 | 391, 755 043, 
July 2, 252, 173 | 386, 798 930, 
August 2, 251, O82 | 383, 455 921, 
Septem ber 2, 248, 497 | 379, 602 | 912, 
October | 2,244,915 | 371, 560 | 893, 
November non 2, 236, 612 362, 778 872, 
December - 2, 229, 518 345, 859 842, 


| Aid to dependent children 


| Amount of payments to recipients 














Aid to ; 
Aid tothe | di Old-age - Aid to the 
| Total Pi oe , | dependent - 
= blind assistance children blind 
9R3 | 52, 616 $61, 921, 430 $47, 589, 377 | $13, 068, 605 $1, 263, 358 
970 | 53, 095 62, 543,603 | 48, 000, 661 13, 264, 603 1, 278, 339 
, 865 | 53,455 | 63,392,962 | 48,596,481 | 13, 503, 926 1, 292, 555 
196 | 53, 764 63, 246, 613 48, 353, 910 | 13, 591, 286 1, 301, 417 
922 53,914 63, 380, 802 48, 527, 934 13, 542, 238 1, 310, 630 
036 54, 129 63, 672, 256 48,958,628 | 13,300,852 1, 313, 776 
079 54, 378 63, 779, 932 49, 185, 310 13, 269, 415 1, 325, 204 
622 | 54, 480 | 64, 158, 077 49, 650, 930 13, 173, 112 1, 334, 035 
422 | 54, 601 | 64, 735, 162 50, 110, 566 13, 283, 531 1, 341, 065 
773 | 54, 651 64, 756, 627 | 50, 393, 082 | 13, 008, 782 1, 354, 763 
070 | 54, 583 65, 146, 911 50, 986, 613 12, 801, 014 | 1, 359, 284 
725 | 54, 449 65, 708, 228 51, 797, 922 12, 544, 144 | 1, 366, 162 
739 | 54,643 | 66, 199.555 | 52, 239, 355 12, 586, 381 | 1, 373, 819 





' For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
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Table 4.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of stamps issued in the 
continental United States, by month, December 1941- 
December 1942! 











Number of Number of participants! Value of 
Year and month areas in; — food stamps 
cluded Cases Persons ed 
1941 
Se 398 | 1,044,201 | 3,459,400 | $0,395, 102 
1942 
PE itennnncendacnens 399 | 1,095,636 | 3, 528, 100 9, 428, 392 
I 1,307 | 1,115,946 | 3, 589, 600 9, 605, 399 
i cnacentinneaane 1,388 | 1,092,103 | 3, 584,000 9, 783, 140 
a Sa 1,458 | 1,043, 931 3, 322, 700 9, 246, 138 
ARE 1, 481 986, 175 3, 094, 000 8, 718, 110 
SCP 1, 528 925,010 | 2,854, 100 8, 133, 159 
2 CSR 1, 533 851, 471 2, 599, 700 7, 674, 472 
7 are 1, 559 835,419 | 2, 467,900 7, 274, 509 
September-...........-.-- 1, 558 789,824 | 2,335, 800 6, 909, 438 
1, 556 738,445 | 2,142,600 6, 454, 198 
andi nednd 1, 553 671,349 | 1,932. 600 5, 849, 134 
December ¢._...........- 1, 439 644,896 | 1,825,000 5, 606, 860 

















1 Data exclude persons receiving commodities under direct distribution 
~ of the Food Distribution Administration and value of such commod- 
ties. 
2 Through January 1942, an area represents a city, county, or group of 
counties; beginning with February 1942, an area represents a county or city. 

3 Includes recipients of 3 special types of public assistance and of subsis- 
tence payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general 
assistance; persons certified as in need of assistance and employed on or 
awaiting assignment to projects financed by the WPA. 

4 Preliminary. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration. 
reporting a larger number of families receiving 
assistance, but 13 States reported an increase in 
the amount of assistance payments. 

Aid to the blind.—Increases of less than 1 
percent occurred in both number of recipients and 
Chart 2.—Recipients of public assistance in the conti- 

nental United States, January 1936-December 1942 
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Table 5.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, December 1942! 


Be 















































Percentage change from— 
Num- Aver- 
—e Amount of age November 1942 | December 1941 
State receiy- | Payments pay ‘3 a— 

- | to cases ment a = —- 
ing as- per | | | 
sistance case | Num- |Amount| Num- | Amount 

ber of | of pay- | ber of | of pay. 
cases ments | cases ments 
Total *._|460, 000 |$11,606,000 | $25.21} -22| +0.4|-424) -as 
Be nannies 2, 292 23,050} 10.06) +1.3| +11.6 +.3|) +14] 
Alaska. ._. 203 9, 271 45.67 | +15.3 +28.9/ () (3) 
Asis. ..... 2G 59,632 | 24.09) +16) +39) —12.3 +10,2 
Ark. ¢ 3, 634 24, 404 6.72 +1.0 | +4.7 —5.6 +5.6 
Calif 16, 931 405,174 | 23.93) -—3.8 —1.5 | —46.4 —42] 
Colo.§____- 6, 505 139,618 | 21.46 (%) | +2.1 36.7 —29.9 
Conn..... 4,051 122,668 | 30.28| -—1.5| +3.3 2.9 —4.1 
ee 7 430 79, 500 | | 
ae 1, 220 30,268 | 24.81) —22) -45|-407| -447 
re 5, 906 44, 502 7. 54 —2.5 +4.2} -22..0/ —248 
akitibiiad 4, 512 36, 995 8.20; +45 | —4.5) —25.1/ 165 
Hawaii - _- 670 14,733 | 21.90; -—-26/ —1.3| —39.5 —18.1 
Idaho §.. 921| 15,103] 1640/ —50| -—39|-—248| —123 
nites 56, 595 | 1,516,458 | 26.7 —2.5| -47/-—43.1]) 96) 
aie 12, 956 219, 622 16. 95 +2.2 +9.9 | —47.5 —-#4.2 
Iowa 10, 100 185, 105 18. 33 +2.1 +10.1 | —40.0 —35.5 
Kans.....| 6,008 120, 436 | 20.05 —4.0 —1.8 48.3 —42.5 
7 3, 000 7 35, 000 . aes osm 
a 3, 987 78, 668 19.73 | +16.0 +15.8 66.5) —501 
Maine... 3, 616 93,550 | 25.87) +5.0 +12.6 38.5 —33.0 
tains 5, 687 144,988 | 25.49 +.7 +3.7 -19.9 —12.5 
Mass .| 20, 349 582,179 | 28.61 —6.7| +48 42.5 —43.9 
Mich 19, 069 504, 327 26. 45 +.3 +12.9 | —43.4 —41.6 
Minn 11, 662 259, 673 22. 27 » | +2. 5 —48. 5 —50.6 
Miss 6 2, 851 4.37 | +44.8 +8.0 —4.3 | +21.3 
Mo.‘ 11, 842 278, 420 23. 51 ‘ +18 —24.8 +121 
Mont... 1, 592 28,0906 | 17.65) -—2.7 —3.6 48.7 —43.6 
Nebr... 3, 345 46,610} 13.93) +14] +60 0.5| 353 
Nev . 5, 888 16. 54 +11 | + 3.6 30.9) —2L4 
N. H.....| 7 2,400 7 60, 000 | a 
N.J.8 .| 12,097 309,556 | 25. 59 —5.6 1.7 4s — 48.0 
N. Mex. 1, 246 18, 965 15. 22 +4.9 +1.2 7.0 +47.1 
Y ......|°107,392 | 4, 020, 650 | 7.44 —5.5 —5. 8 | a8. 5 —414 
N. ( 3, 27, 130 7.79 | +6.0 +7.1 23.2} —17.6 
N. Dak. 1, 481 24, 363 16.45 | +11.2 +8.4 | —48.1 —42,2 
Ohio_.__. 23, 384 480, 687 20. 56 —3.5 +1.8 | 46.1 —46.0 
Okla___.._|'* 6, 396 43, 249 (19) (**) +5.3 | | —127 
= 3, 053 76, 846 25.17 —1.6 +1.7 48.4 | —33.4 
, ee 786, 638 21. 65 —3.2| +189 ~ 55.1 —49.5 
R. L11_-| 2,550 98,234] 38.52) -1.4] +1.0) -43.2| 344 
i Geeta Geen 19, 317 8.14 +.3 —2 —2.4 —47 
| 
8. Dak....| 1,677 25, 974 15.49 | +1.6 +8.0 | —42.7 —38.6 
Tenn.....| ’ 2,000 7 15, 000 } RA: 
, Sr: 58, 607 11.10} +1.1] —3.7 44.0 —33.6 
Utah 2, 048 57,309 | 27.98 | —40/; -3.0 50.7 —49.2 
RR AEREE 1, 292 27,506 | 21.209) +9.3 |) +11.6 | —21.3 —15.1 
Va 3, 971 43, 515 10. 96 ~—.3 +.5 20.7 —142 
Wash 5, 227 125, 721 24.05 | +9.4 +9.8 40.9 —31.8 
W.Va 8, 928 04, 974 10.64; +.8 +1.3 6.8 —39.2 
.. = 11, 531 277,421 | 24.06 +1.5 +12.4 46.7 —50.2 
Wyo 645 12,616 | 19.56) +6.6 +6.4 | —31.5 —18.7 
' 








! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an esti- 
mated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial 
_ and total payments for these services in 3 States have been excluded, 
and data on cases aided in Oklahoma estimated to exclude duplication. 

+ Data not reported previous to September 1942. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by loca! officials. 

5 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* No change. 

? Estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represenis approximately 70 percent of total 
expenditures. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

© Represents 3,328 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 3,068 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change iD 
number of cases cannot be computed. 

i Partly estimated. 
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amount of payments. The average payment per 
recipient increased slightly. Although the trend 
has been upward, there has been relatively little 
change in this program during 1942. 

General assistance.—Cases receiving assistance 
declined 2.2 percent below the number in Novem- 
ber, continuing the downward trend for the 
eleventh consecutive month. The amount of pay- 


Table 6.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, December 1942! 









































Percentage change from— 
| Average} »;.., 
Number Amount of pay- eats 1942 Desesbes 1941 

g . of recipi- payments; ment 

State - aunt to recipi- i.) as eres rr 

ents recipi- | y; r 
ent te of Amount; —_ Amount 
recipi-| °P8¥- | recipi-| Of Pay- 
ents | ments ents | ments 
| ; 

Total ?..|2, 229, 518 |$52,239,355 | $23.43 | —0.3 +0.9 | —0.4 +9.8 
BR....<-- 21, 562 212, 149 98 | +.4| +2.6/) +3.9 +13.3 
Alaska... . 1, 544 | 46,021 | 29.81 —.3 | —.2| —1.5 +.6 
Ariz... | 9,624 | 358.188 | 37.22] +.3 +4) 44.2] +135 
ee 24, 788 $64,564) 14.71) +.3] +4+20.5 | —1.7 +81.7 
Calif. . | 153, 896 5, 680, 602 36. 91 —.4 (*) —3.0 —2.0 
Colo......| 442,189 | 41,732,131 | 41.06) —.3 +2.2 | —1.7 +35.0 
Conn. 16, 971 507,119 | 29.88 —.8 | —.6| —4.6 —1.9 
Del 2, 153 28,129 | 13.07 | —1.4 —1.2 |-12.6 —7.4 
D.C 3, 323 91,773 | 27.62) —1.1 -.6| —6.7 —1.2 
ae | 43,204) 623,524) 14.40) —.4 —.2 |+11.7 +17.1 
Ga | 70,774| 687,216| 9.20] +.6] 41.8/423.4] 433.9 
Hawaii 1,564) 25,828) 16.51] —1.4] +.3 |—13.8 +9.7 
Idaho. ._. 9,859) 204,215) 26.80) +.9]) +12] +1.4 +18. 8 
ae 150, 568 | 4,151,166 | 27.57] —.2 +.2| +.9 +12.9 
Ind.. 68, 667 | 1,435,282 | 20.90) —.9 @) | —14 +10.0 
Iowa 55,616 | 1,226,648 | 22.06) —.1 +.2 | —2.7| +1.7 
Kans.....| 30,507 | 742,570} 24.27) —.2)} +.4) —.3) +5.6 
nieces | 83, 147 542,314 | 10.20 | — 9) —.6 |—11.3 —2.2 
La SS tT 548, 456 14.40; +.5]| +20] +6.6 +15.9 
Maine | 16, 056 | 348,351 | 21.70) —.5 | —.2| 47.7] +110 
re 15,188 | 305,529 | 20.12) —1.4 | —.5 ‘we —5.3 
Mass. .... 84,775 | 2,902,006 | 34.23) —.7 —.1}] —3.5 +11.2 
Mich... 80,608 | 1,972,059 | 22.01 —.5 +5.6 | —3.8 +17.5 
Minn. ...- 62,196 | 1,423,058 | 22.88 —.3 | +.2| —2.1 +1.9 
Miss.. 26, 287 237, 820 9.05 | —.8 | —.7| —5.1 —4.0 
as 113, 475 | 2,231,716 | 19.67 +.1 +1.1 | —3.3 +46. 1 
Mont... 12, 197 287,313 | 23.56 —.4 +.3 | —2.5 | +7.2 
Nebr...... 28,449 593,249) 20.85 | —.7 | —.7| —4.3) —.3 
| 2,120 66,753 | 31.49] —.4) +.2] —7.0] —1.3 
3 Se | 7,175] 172,710) 24.07] —.9| 42.7 | —.9| +7.6 

| 

N.J . | 28, 749 673,646 | 23.43 -—.9 —.5| —6.9 —1.8 
N. Mex 5, 004 97,177 | 19.08) —.3] —.2 +1.1 +20. 6 
} ae 114, 860 | 3,325,245 | 28.95) —1.1) 1.5) —5.6| +2.8 
N.C 38,791 | 403,244 10. 40 —.4 —.4 —.7 | +.9 
N. Dak 9, 248 176, 911 19.13} —.6] ( —2.2 +3.8 
Ohio......| 138,458 | 3,733,889 | 26.97) —.1 | +.2] —.8 +13. 2 
78,099 | 1,712,172 | 21.92] —.3 +5.5 +.3 +17.2 
Oreg..... 20, 632 509,898 | 24.71 | —1.1 —.3| —5.6 +5.3 
ae | 94,165 | 2,436,500 | 25.87 | —.5 +4.3 | —7.2 | +6.1 
R.I 7, 384 184,000 | 24.93 -.1 +.6 | —.2 | +15.0 
8.C._. 21,381 | 217,008 | 10.15] +.1 +.1 | +8.8 +9.2 
8. Dak 14, 476 283, 214 | 19.56} —.7 | —.2)}-3.2/ (@) 

Tenn 40, 427 499, 523 12. 36 —.3 —.2|) +4.3 +-25.4 
ae 181, 581 | 3,641,089 | 20.05| +.5 +1.6 |+13.1 | +18.6 
Utah | 14,170 383,778 | 27.08| —.6 —.4/-38) 3.1 
eee 5, 367 06,441 | 17.97) —.5 —.2| —3.6 | +.6 
Va........| 18,980) 201,509 | 10.62); -10) —.5|-63) —22 
Wash.....| 63,191 | 2,132,184 33.74] —.6| —.6 +.1 +1.9 
W.Va....| 22,517 386,570 | 17.17 | —1.3 —2.3 | +1.8 +1.4 
Wis.......| 52,696 | 1,272,961 | 24.16) —.4 —.1 | —3.3 +.9 
Wyo 3, 505 93,847 | 26.78| —.2 (5) —1.5 +8.6 











! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

? All 51 States have plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

' Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Includes $122,396 incurred for payments to 2,976 recipients 60 but under 
65 years of age. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 


Bulletin, February 1943 


ments, however, increased for the first time since 
January 1942, and in 10 States increases amounted 
to more than 10 percent. 
and payments 40 percent below the corresponding 
figures for December 1941. 


Cases were 42 percent 


Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, December 1942! 















































Percentage change from— 
Aver- E 
Num- |Amountof age Hovapaner 1942 oes =) 1941 
State ber of payments | an 
recip- | to recip- per | 
lents lents r 
recip- | Num- Num- 
ient | ber of rang ay ——_ 
recip- recip- 
ients | ™&™'S | jents | ments 
Total. ....- 79, 113 |$2, 101, 486 |$26. 56 +0.4| +0.7 | +2.4 +5.4 
Total, 45 
States ?__| 54,643 | 1,373,819 | 25.14] +.4 +.6 | +3.9 +8.7 
Mi sieitiises 642 6,761 | 10.53 | —.5 +43] +.8 +18, 2 
Peele 407 14, 261 | 35.04 | —1.7 —1.1] +18 +8.8 
i eee 1, 160 18,796 | 16.20} +.1| +131] +.5 +77.2 
Calif.2 6,964 | 326,937 | 46.95] —.8 —.8| —44 —4.1 
aha 625 21,198 | 33.92 | —1.1 -—6| —8 +3.0 
Conn.3__..__- 199 6,311 | 31.71 | +4.2 +8.0 | —5.7 +14 
yy Smee 290 9,790 | 33.7 —.3 +.5 |+13.7 +24. 2 
POOR sconces 2, 697 41,555 | 15.41 | —.4 —.1] +.7 +6.1 
Scns seins 2, 187 26,692 | 12.20| +.7 +2.3 |+22.7 +33. 4 
Hawaii_.___. 7 1,348 | 1872] (4 (4) (4) (4) 
Idaho_____- 278 7,612 | 27.38} +1.1| +18] —.7] 417.8 
= ee 7,486 | 231,969 | 30.991 48.1) +45] —#.2 —.9 
a 2, 348 66,335 | 28.25] —.1| +.8] —.2! 483.0 
lowa 1, 527 42,642 | 27.93] —.1 +.2] —11 +10.6 
Kans... ..- 1, 281 32,908 | 25.69 | —1.1 —.4| --5.5 +1.2 
Ky. 359 4,475 | 12.47] © @) | (8) 
| Seeaies 1, 455 26,375 | 18.13 | +1.6 +3.4 |+13.3 +20.9 
Maine 1, 027 23,568 | 22.95| —.8| -—.6| —6.4 —6.0 
557 13,007 | 23.35 | —1.2 —.9 |—13.8 —9.6 
Mass. . 1, 035 26, 347 | 25.46 | —2.5| —2.0|—10.9 —4.7 
Mich........ 1, 373 38,665 | 28.16) +.3|) +5.4| +19 +15.5 
Minn........ 1, 026 29,348 | 28.60) —.4/] (6 +2.1 +8. 6 
Miss......... 1, 334 14,178 | 10.63) —.8| —.8| +81 +13.3 
Se SRSES 7$,100| 1782,000\______. Res 
Mont 318 8,096 | 25.46 | +1.3 +2.2 | +9.3 +19.7 
Nebr.? 698 15,413 | 22.08| —.7| —.4] —7.7 —3.0 
Nev... 27 | 968 | 35.85; (“ | @& (4) (4) 
4 eee 326 | 7,898 | 24.23] (*) | +11] -18 +2.3 
| |e 688 17, 524 | 25.47 | —1.1 —8 | 41 —.6 
N. Mex 241 5, 464 | 22.67) ( | +.6 | +2.6 +27.9 
N.Y 2, 688 80,753 | 30.04/ ~24]) —27 | —4.3 +3.6 
N.C 2, 234 34,383 | 15.39) —.2/) +.1/| +33 +5.8 
N. Dak 139 2,917 | 20.99 | +1.5 +22] —.7 —4.7 
Re 3, 858 84,614 | 21.983) —.6| +.5| —3.4 +41 
Okla 2, 144 50, 845 | 23.7 —.4 -.1 | —1.8 +15.9 
Oreg 438 13, 398 | 30.59 | (8) +1.9| —7.8 +6.5 
Pa 13,857 | 412,730 | 29.7 -8| <=—41 —7 —.6 
R.I 2.219 | 23.11 | (@) ® | & ® 
8.C 817 8, 463 | 10.36 | +.9 +1.9| +14 +.9 
8. Dak 255 3, 976 15.59 | —1.5 -13] +.8 +3.8 
| | 
Tenn 1, 652 20,883} 12.64] —.3) +.1/ 422] +13.0 
Tex 3,986 | 921305 | -23.18|+3.0| 43.3 1+1106| +118.9 
Utah 148 4, 377 | 29.57 | -3.3) -—26/-164/ -91 
, see 156 3,526 | 22.60} (*) (3) |—43/ —24 
RS oniicnichve 1, 046 13,960 | 13.35 | —1.0 =.3 | 1,7 +3.3 
Wash 906 32, 586 | 35.97 | —2.1 —1.9 |-12.5 -1L1 
W. Va 996 21,936 | 22.02 | —1.2 —1.8 | +3.8 +41 
Wis 1, 844 45,283 | 24.56| —.7| —.2| —5.7 —2.9 
ER? 126 3,801 | 30.17) -1.6) 1.1 | —7.4 +7.1 
' For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 


Figures in italics represent programs administered \ 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 


Alaska do not have programs for aid to the blind. 
? Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 
under State law without Federal partici- 


3 Includes program administere 


pation. 


*« Not computed; less than 100 recipients. 


§ No program in operation previous to December 1942. 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


’ Estimated. 
* No change. 


under State laws from 


Delaware and 


31 





1941. The number of persons employed and 
amount of earnings under the NYA student work 
program were also less than one-third the Decem- 


Federal work programs.—With the WPA in proc- 
ess of liquidation, the sharp downward trend in 
both number of persons employed and amount of 







































































earnings continued during December. Both fig- — ber 1941 figures, although higher than in Novem. 
ures were less than one-third those in December __ ber 1942. 
Table 8.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, December 1942! 
Percentage change from— 
Number of 
recipients — 
Amount | Average November 1942 in— | December 1941 in— 
State of pay- payment _ 
ments to per N . 
; ; Number of Number of 
recipients | family recipients Amount recipients | Amount 
Families | Children of pay- |__| sof pay. 
| ments | | ments 
Families | Children Families |Children 
349,320 | 850,921 |$12, 663,604 $36.25} -46) -34/ +403) -107| —-99 -37 
345,859 | 842,739 | 12,586,381) 36.39) -47| -34/ +.3| -107| -99 ~27 
5, 246 14, 044 86, 703 16. 53 —.3 | 2.2 21) 10.1 —11.2 +8.5 
129 2,044 61.10 —£.4 | +6.7 —2.6 —27.3 | —9.8 —7.8 
1, 924 5, 285 67, 165 34. 91 —3.5 —2.5 —2.9| —21.3 —20.2 —17.6 
5,7 15, 084 127, 941 22. 23 —1.9 —3.1) +13.1 —7.4 —5.9 +50.6 
10, 191 24, 953 585, 812 57.48 —4.0 | —3.6 -3.7| —31.9 —29.9 —19,.8 
4, 924 12, 346 155, 978 31. 68 —3.2 —2.8 —2.4 —19.8 —18.5 —17.2 
2, 098 5, 398 128, 031 61. 03 —.3) —.6 +.6 +89.0 +81.3 +156.0 
3H 973 13, 035 35. 81 —5.2 —8.0 | —3.7 —36.0 41.3 —31.4 
983 3,022 38, 447 39. 11 —2.2 +4) -27| 44 +.7 +1.2 
5, 181 11, 996 125, 796 24. 28 —1.0 —2.0 | —1.2) —5.5 —8.6 —25 
| 
11, 242 107, 170 23. 08 —.2 —.4) +.1 | +1.3 1 +6.2 
691 2, 127 30, 452 44. 07 —4.8 —5.1 —3.6 —35.7 —37.8 -23.9 
2, 424 6, 343 84, 504 34. 86 —1.7) —1.1 —1.3 —W.7 —18.5 —111 
25, 432 57, 603 826, 549 32. 50 +3.5 +3.6 +3.5 +6. 8 67.0 +723 
12, 706 27, 088 406, 742 32.01 -—3.3 | —2.8 —2.6 —18.5 —16.5 —13.1 
2, 870 6, 839 56, 283 19. 61 —.8 | —2.4 —.3 —13.8 4.6 —12.5 
5, 670 13, 846 214, 602 37. 85 —2.9 —2.6 —2.0 —14.8 13.4 —6.1 
5440 51,470 416,100 eonue » EE EE I A 
13, 479 3A, 560 , 983 28. 26 —.5 -.7 +1.5 —12.1 —11.2 —6.6 
1,748 4,912 76, 500 43. 76 +.6 +.5 +1.2 —1.0 2 7.1 
4, 441 12, 472 152, 370 34. 31 —2.1] —1.9 —.9 —25.1 23. ¢ —21.8 
9,797 | 23, 905 627, 832 64. 08 ey ee —40| -20.7 21.2 —132 
17, 653 44, 116 839, 328 47. 55 —3.0 | +4.3 +6.9 —18.0 12 —8,8 
7, 807 18, 811 277, 540 35. 55 —2.4) —2.4 —2.0 —15.0 13. 8 —12.9 
2, 466 6, 306 49, 730 20.17 —1.6 | —1.5 —1.5 —2.6 1.9 —32 
13, 594 31, 390 417, 715 30. 73 —.4 —.2 —.1 —5.4 l +25.8 
2, 131 5,3 67, 741 31.7 —3.4 —3.6 —3.1 —18.5 —16.9 —13.9 
4, 502 10, 271 142, 398 31. 63 —2.8 —2.6 2.9 —21.8 —20.1 —21.5 
111 2. 2,798 25.19 —2.6 —3.9 | —9.8 —5.9 9 —$,7 
ELLE LT LALIT LIRIE 845 2, 136 42, 279 50. 03 —.6 —.4 +.2 +140 +15. 1 +23.8 
nite os ondtshiieeanatinbedineeedieinn 7, 001 16, 079 224, 796 32.11 —3.4 | —3.4 —3.5 —25. 5 —25. 1 —214.6 
ET EE aT Se SNE: 2, 382 6, 941 7, 161 36. 59 —1.1 —1.0 —1.1 +4.6 +5.1 +442 
New York. _......-- 24, 228 49,013 | 1, 204,323 53. 42 —3.7 —3.2 —2.7 —19.9 18. 0 —12.7 
SE eae 9, 018 21, 203 157, 930 17. 51 —1.9 —1.3 9 | —8.9 4 5.7 
EET Ae AS 2, 187 5 6, 060 73, 582 33. 65 —18 4 —12.0 —6.1 
TE Ee a ae 10, 739 28, 082 432, 417 40. 27 —1.2 —1.4} 5 —10.4 10. 8 —10.4 
ET Ry ae ae ea 17, 889 41,713 404, 249 22. 60 —2.3 | —2.0 —1.9 —10.2 a8 +48 
a Sis 1, 640 3, 831 82, 144 50. 09 —3.5 —4.0 | —26])/ 21.5 21.9 —04 
GSE Rae 38, 607 97,708 | 1,861, 054 48. 21 —3.0 —2.7 | +5.3 | —30.5 20.9 —IL1 
CC ETT LILLE IE AE ELE RA ED 1, 222 3, 319 67, 912 55. 57 —L1 —.5| +1.0 | —4.5 a3 +145 
EE Se a a ae ea 3, 835 11, 187 61, 824 16. 12 —.5 | —.1) +.1] 3. 4 —3.9 —5.1 
ETE TE TAS CHEETA 1, 795 4, 188 52, 074 29. 01 —.7 | —.6 —.7) +1.7 1.2 +43 
EE Se ea 13, 656 34, 474 267, 841 19. 61 —.6 | —.5 —.3 —3.1 1.¢ +17 
EE EE ae a aa 11, 870 26, 646 253, 219 21. 33 —46.4 —41.2 +8.3 ( ( (’) 
SaaS én 2, 449 6, 506 116, 093 7.40 —5.4 —4.9 —4.5 —39. 5 38.7 -344 
EE ST TD NE. ER 670 1,777 22, 017 32. 86 —2.0 —1.8 —2.0 —6.2 7.0 —5.1 
td ieienantnanencanncsnsegdinenaseenne 4, 670 13, 295 98, 046 20. 99 —.9 —1.1 —.4 —2.4 1.9 +19 
le el 3, 817 9, 350 188, 254 49. 32 —3.6 —3.7 | —2.2 — 26.9 — 26.0 —11.6 
el eae eacaanbiate 1, 309 30, 660 345, 345 30. 54 —2.8 —2.5 —3.6 +2.1 +3.9 +29 
I 9,589 | 22,674 402,301 | 41.95 -1.9 -1.7 —9| 20.0} -17.4 ~127 
ee 590 1,578 | 20,456 | 34.67 -—20 -1.9} -—21| -29| -222| -meé 
| ' 
> 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Builetin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. * In addition, in 63 counties payments emounting to $5,685 were made from 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from local funds without State or Federal participation to 340 families in behalf 


State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 
3 Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 
a program administered under State law without Federal par- 
tic on. 
‘Plan approved by the Social Security Board Dec. 29, 1942, but no pay- 
ments were made under approved plan. 
5 Estimated. 


of 626 children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families also 
received aid under plan approved by the Social Security Board 

? December 1941 was the third month of operation under approved plan. 
Percentage change not computed, since number of families and amount of 
payments made were negligible in that month. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance and Federal work programs, by State, December 1942 ' 
































Number of recipients and persons employed Amount of assistance and earnings (in thousands) 
mene = public National National 
P ou oul 
= ~ General | Adminis- | projects types ot | General | Adminis- | projects 
assistance] tiation Total 7s tration 
Aid to ( ) student Adminis- public assistance stud: Adminis- 
Old-age | dependent | Aid to cases be x tration assistance 3 bes 7 tration 
assistance} children | the blind wer ™m Woe 

(families) progra: program 
Total.--- 2, 229, 518 349, 320 79, 113 | 4 460, 000 85, 280 | 299,510 | $101, 266 $67, 004 | 4 $11, 606 $722 | * $21,934 
Alabama... | 21, 562 5, 246 6412 | 2,292 3,067 | 8, 474 835 306 23 24 483 
Alaska... 1, 544 aca ft BE ces 57 48 | Re 
Arizona. ..--- 9, 624 1, 924 7 2, 475 270 851 573 440 60 3 71 
Arkansas... | 24,788 5, 755 1, 160 * 3, 634 1,712 7, 756 1, 052 511 624 10 507 
California -... 153, 896 10, 191 6, 964 16, 931 2, 354 7, 220 7, 795 6, 593 27 769 
Colorado 2, 189 4, 924 625 7 6, 505 1, 146 1, 741 205 1, 909 7140 8 148 
Connecticut | 16,971 2, 098 199 4, 051 506 9s4 854 641 123 7 83 
Delaware | 2,153 j= #430 118 342 79 41 #10 1 27 
District of Columbia 3, 323 983 290 1, 220 495 724 245 140 30 7 67 
Florida 43, 204 5, 181 2, 697 5, 906 1, 431 8, 764 1, 399 791 45 10 554 
Georgia. _..-- 70, 774 4, 644 2, 187 4, 512 3, 645 10, 243 1, 394 791 37 24 542 

Hawali_......- 1, 564 691 72 | eee 4 72 58 See. L ® 

Idaho. ; 9, 859 2, 424 278 10 921 380 1, 209 482 356 1015 3 107 
Illinois. . . . 150, 568 25, 432 7, 486 56, 595 4, 508 20, 117 8, 304 5, 210 1, 516 42 1, 537 
Indiana 68, 667 12, 706 2,348 | 712,956 1, 909 5, 269 2, 558 1, 7 220 16 414 
lows 55, 616 2, 870 1,527 | 10,100 1, 929 3, 328 1, 786 1, 326 185 18 257 

Kansas 30, 507 5, 670 1, 281 6, 008 1, 702 2, 866 1, 368 120 14 
Kentucky 53, 147 § 440 359 * 3, 000 2, 289 8, 811 1, 130 1) 563 $35 14 519 
Louisiana 38, ORS 13, 479 1, 455 3, 987 2, 576 6, 278 1, 465 956 79 19 411 
Maine 16, 056 1, 748 1, 027 3, 616 659 585 448 94 + 39 
Maryland | 15,188 4, 441 557 5, 687 540 1, 523 758 471 145 6 137 
Massachusetts 84,775 | 9, 797 1, 035 20, 349 1, 728 13, 162 5, 397 3, 556 582 20 1, 239 

Michigan | 89, 608 17, 653 1, 373 19, 069 2,752 | 10,194 4, 167 2, 850 504 25 
Minnesota 62, 196 7, 807 1, 026 11, 662 2, 176 5, 624 2, 446 1, 730 260 17 439 
Mississippi. ___- 26, 287 2, 466 1, 334 653 2, 734 9, 520 897 302 3 17 576 
Missouri 113, 475 13, 504 $3,100 | ©11,842 2, 482 11, 243 3, 827 i 2, 731 6278 20 797 
Montana 12, 197 2, 131 318 1, 592 2, 229 g 363 23 4 173 
Nebraska 28, 449 4, 502 698 3, 345 1, 184 1, 911 958 751 47 y 152 
Nevada 2, 120 111 27 356 216 7 71 6 (% 20 
New Hampshire 7,175 845 326 * 2,400 293 896 342 223 #60 3 57 
New Jersey 28, 749 7, 001 688 | 712,097 1,015 11, 033 2, 135 916 7310 9 900 
New Mexico 5, 004 2, 382 241 #1, 246 423 2, 435 386 190 19 3 174 
New York 114, 860 | 24, 228 2, 688 |'? 107, 392 7, 646 § 11, 339 4, 700 4, 021 70 2, 548 
North Carolina 38, 791 | 9, 018 2, 234 3, 483 2, 434 s 1,116 27 23 470 
North Dakota 9, 248 2, 187 139 1, 481 789 974 253 24 5 61 
Ohio |} 138, 458 10, 739 3, 858 23, 384 3, 505 12, 483 5, 649 4, 251 481 33 884 
Oklahoma 78, 099 17, 889 2, 144 13 6, 396 2, 534 3, 806 2, 551 2, 167 43 20 321 
Oregon 20, 632 1, 640 438 3, 053 424 729 77 5 42 
Pennsy!vania_. 94, 165 38, 607 18, 857 36, 337 2, 727 24, 460 7, 333 4,710 787 34 1, 802 
Rhode Island 7, 384 1, 222 i 2, 550 278 433 254 1 98 3 7 
South Carolina 21, 381 3, 835 817 2, 374 2, 249 8, 196 754 287 19 15 432 
South Dakota 14, 476 1, 795 255 1, 677 1, 167 437 339 26 8 65 
Tennessee 40, 427 | 13, 656 1, 652 #2, 000 2, 752 8, 207 1, 341 7 $15 18 520 
Texas a 181, 581 | 11, 870 | 3, 986 5, 279 5, 346 16, 248 5, 220 3, 987 59 42 1, 132 
Utah... 14, 170 2, 449 | 148 2, 048 544 976 504 57 6 86 
Vermont... 5, 367 670 | 156 1, 292 287 482 183 122 2 3 31 
Virginia 18, 980 4,670 | 1,046 3, 971 2, 000 3, 286 56S 314 44 17 194 
Washington 63, 191 3, 817 906 5, 227 439 1, 336 2, 593 2, 353 126 6 109 
West Virginia 22, 517 11, 309 996 8, 928 1, 543 9, 524 1, 468 754 95 10 609 
Wisconsin 52, 696 9, 589 1, 844 11, 531 2, 448 3, 307 2, 309 1, 721 277 21 291 
Wyoming 3, 505 | 590 126 645 193 384 162 8 13 2 29 



































| See footnotes to tables | and 2 

4 Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 

‘Includes data for programs administered under State laws from State 
and/or local funds without Federal participation. 

‘Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an 
estimated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or 
burial only and total payments for these services in 3 States have been ex- 
cluded, and cases aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude dupli- 
cation. 

‘Includes $1,167 not distributed by State. 

‘State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

t Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
ton, and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 
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§ Estimated. 

* Less than $500. 

© Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total 
expenditures. 

il Partly estimated. 

2 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

‘3 Represents 3,328 cases aided under ya administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 3,068 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large. 
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Operations of the Unemployment Compensation Program | 


December activities —The decline in the volume 
of covered unemployment which began in July 
1942 was finally terminated in December, as con- 
tinued claims showed a slight seasonal upswing 
in the early part of the month (chart 1). The 


Chart 1.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in January 
1940-December 1942 ! 
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t Comparable data not available prior to January 1940. 





increase in the December total of continued claims 
was due entirely to a sharp increase in waiting- 
period claims filed by newly unemployed persons. 
The December volume of compensable claims de- 
creased 2.4 percent from the preceding month’s 
level, and as a result the amount of benefits paid 
out in December reached a new all-time low of 
$11,560,000 (chart 2). A marked increase in 
January in the amount of benefit payments is 
almost inevitable, when the newly unemployed 
workers who served their waiting periods in De- 
cember begin to draw benefits. 

Factors which contributed to the November-— 
December increase in benefit payments a year ago, 
such as conversion to war production, priority 
shortages, and mandatory curtailment of auto- 
mobile production (especially in Michigan), were 
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relatively unimportant at the end of 1942. The 
usual seasonal reductions, however, in construe. 
tion, logging, food processing, and garment manu- 
facturing were among the chief causes for the 
December increase in payments in many States, 
The increase in initial and waiting-period claims 
was due, in part, to a few States’ permitting claim- 
ants to file their initial claims and serve their 
waiting periods immediately prior to the beginning 
of their benefit year, which for many claimants is 
January 1 of each year. 

Although the benefit outlay for the country 
as a whole declined slightly from the November 
level, decreases were reported by only seven States, 
New York accounted for the major decrease, and, if 
this one State were excluded from the comparison, 
benefits for December would have shown a 10- 
percent increase over November. 

December was the first month in which New 
York paid benefits under the ‘“‘day-base’’ plan, 
whereby benefits are paid for ‘effective days’’ of 
unemployment rather than weeks of unemploy- 
ment (see pp. 51-52 of October 1942 Bulletin). 
Since the New York “‘day-base”’ plan results in 
payment of benefits for partial unemployment, 
Montana and Pennsylvania now are the only 


Chart 2.—Amount of unemployment benefits paid, by 
type of unemployment, by month, July 1939-De- 
cember 1942 
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Chart 3.—Number of initial claims received in local 
offices, by month, July 1939-December 1942 
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States which do not pay benefits of this type. 
During the first month that New York was operat- 
ing under the new plan, the amounts paid for 
partial and part-total unemployment were only 
2 percent of total benefits. This proportion will 
probably rise in January, since many claimants 
who were partially unemployed during December 
had not, by the end of the month, cumulated the 
4 “effective days’’ required before a check may 
be issued. 

The major portion of all weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensated during the month was concen- 
trated in a few large industrial States. About 
one-fourth of all weeks compensated were in New 
York. This State, together with California, 
Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
Chart 4.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 

benefits, by month, July 1939-December 1942! 
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accounted for 59 percent of the total. Since these 
States include only an estimated 44 percent of all 
workers with wage credits during 1942, there is 
an evident concentration of unemployment in 
them. 

The relative decline from November in the 
average weekly number of beneficiaries was about 
equal to the percentage decrease in the number of 
unemployed as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census. As a result, the proportion of unem- 
ployed workers who drew benefits in December ' 
remained about the same, or 13 percent. 

State unemployment compensation collections 
of $308.6 million during the fourth quarter of 1942, 
based on pay rolls for the third quarter, were 11.8 
percent above the total for the previous quarter 
and the highest for any quarter on record. In 
Missouri and New Jersey, the fourth-quarter in- 
crease seemed disproportionately large, because 





1 Obtained by dividing the Bureau of Census estimate of unemployment 
during the week nearest the middle of the month into the average weekly 
number of benefit recipients during the month. 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation 
operations, December and January-December 1942 


























| December 1942 January- December 1942 
Percentage Percentage 

change change 

Item from— from— 
Number or Number or) a 

amount No- De- amount 
\~ 4 » 1941 | 1940 
1942 | 1941 

Initial claims !.______- | 272, 695| +12. 7| —72.8) 6,323, 178) —26. 0) —43. 2 
Continued claims !_. 1, 166, 849] +2. 9) —68. 0) 33, 760, 507| —20. 3) —49. 4 
W aiting-period !____| 192, 941|+42. 7) —73.4| 5, 123, 632)—42. 1|—64.0 
Compensable !____- | 973, 908} —2.4| —66. 6) 28, 636, 875) —14. 5|—45. 4 
Weeks compensated - - 912, 494) —1.2) —63. 8} 28, 157, 730] —12. 8|—44.9 








Total unemploy- 


SE 821, 241) —3.0) —63. 5) 25, 882, 527|—11. 8} —44.0 
Part-total unem- 
ployment ! al 22, 329) +2. 7/...---- ll eee 
Partial unemploy- | 
ment ?__ &9, 840) +10. 9|3 —68.9) 1, 471, 770)__.---]-.--.. 
Number of benefit re- 
cipients: 


Estimated individ- 
uals during month 
Weekly average for 


267, 700, —7.4) —06.0)...........]......Jonccce 








ae ee eee ee 
Number of exhaus- 
gS eee | 36, 799| —32.8| —64.4) 1,082, 733) —30. 1|—58.3 
Number of first pay- 


ae 
Gross benefits paid 
Net benefits paid 

since benefits first 


72, 261/+10. 2) —71.6| 2, 680, 153] —19. 1|—46.9 
$11, 557,751, —.1| —58. 5)$345,514,821| —. 1/—33.6 














payable_______..____|5$2,032,335,476) ..__.- es en EE Bete os 
Funds available for | 


SOE cveyceantens $ $3,387,886,803) +. 6) +342)... | 





1 Excludes Alaska for December; data not reported. 

? Excludes New York and Rhode Island, because data not ey and 
Montana and Pennsylvania which have no provisions for partial and part- 
total unemployment. 

1 + on data for 46 States reporting this type of payment during both 
periods. 

‘ Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. 

5 As of Dec. 31. 
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the third-quarter total had been reduced by number of compensable claims received during the 
refunds to employers as a result of experience year (28.6 million) decreased 15 percent from the 
rating. 1941 total, the $345.5 million paid in benefits 

Summary of activities in 1942.—Although the represented a decrease of only 0.1 percent from the 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, December and January-December 1942 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 25, 1943] 




































































| Initial claims Continued elaims 
| December 1942 | Jan.-Dee. 1942 December 1942 Jan.-Dee. 1942 
Social Security Board iat adnan Po ee : ‘ —— 
region and State | Percentage Per- Percentage Per- 
change from— Bie | centage change from— Wait- | Com- centage 
| Num- | New: | Addi- | Num- change | Number |—————_|_ ing- pen- | Number | Change 
| ber |}tional'| ber from a| sable from 
No | D Jan.-Dec. | Nov. Dec. perio sabe Jan.-Dee 
1942 Tost | 1 | | 1942 | 1941 141 
| | pits! — | a —— - —_ —_———. 
Pees *. ....02.-.....-..[ae ee +12.7 | —72.8 | aeeee 6, 323, 178 —2. 0 |1, 166, 849 | +2.9 | —68.0 192,941 (973,908 (33, 760, 507 —2.3 
Region I: | 
onnecticut - ied |} 2,512 — 4.0 | —82.3/ 1,485 1, 027 87, 285 —18.6 5,487 | —19.6 | —86.6 1, 160 4, 327 321, 559 —11.2 
Maine_-____- ...| 1,612) +13.9 | —65.0 | 826 786 | 33,816 —40.1 | 9,444 | +32.9 | —55.9 936 | 8,508 162, 582 —36.6 
Massachusetts... ...__. 10, 441 +21.8 —73.2| 4,169 | 6,272 | 262,464 —35.6 | 20,903 | —10.9 | —82.2 | 2,968 | 26.935 | 1, 206, 739 —40,3 
New Hampshire... _____| 828 | — 6.0 | —57.2 | 415 | 413 | 24,115 —13.8 | 3,427 | —15.8 | —79.9 475 | 2,952 108. 943 —30.4 
Rhode Island...........| 2,451 | — 3.9 | —69.2| 1,468 | 983 | 89, 043 —10.7 11,849 | — 4.8 | —57.8| 1,072 | 10.777 445. 958 +63 
353 | +49.6 | —76.8 220 | 133 7, 862 —35. 8 1,770 | + 3.1 | —57.4 268 | 1,502 42, 97¢ ~34.5 
Region II: 
New York____- 66,000 | — 9.1 | —62.7 | 26,056) 39, 944 /1, 469, 616 —14.6 | 286,671 | —12.6 | —48.0 | 74,588 (212,083 | 6,073, 633 —18.9 
Region III: 
Delaware. ___. . | 253 | +36.8 | —S84.1 172 81 | 12, 471 | — 30.7 1,004 | +11.2 | —82.0 79 925 62, 045 —H.6 
New Jersey.__..........| 13, 295 + 7.7 | —75.1 7,886 | 5,409 | 333,742 —21.6| 61,754 | — 5.9 | —69.4 7,224 | 54,530 | 1, 630,741 —10.8 
Pennsylvania. Ree. 11,021 | +42.1 | —74.6 |'11,021 () | 28,773 —46.5 | 78,606 | +16.2 | —72.3 | 14,550 | 64,056 | 1,8 ) —45,2 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia - -_| 375 | +20.6 —73.3 | 326 49; 11,825 —48.3 3,087 | — 7.9 | —75.7 01 2, 70 101, 779 —50.9 
Maryland ..----| 1,058 | +31.9 | —85.1 | ' 1,058 C) | 56,081 | —38.3 11,641 | +10.8 | —68.2 35 | 11, 106 367, 439 —-H.2 
North Carolina... .- |} 3,922 — 11] —65.9| 2,798| 1,124 | 93,750) —31.0 19, 276 | +13.9 | —70.5 | 2,75 16, 482 507, 588 31.2 
Virginia. - ....-| 1,986 | +27.9 | —59.1 1,042 044 45,263 | —34.4) 9, 214 + 1.5] —70.0 6s1 8, 533 —%.5 
West Virginia. ._. ....-| 1,636 | — 8.8} —61.9/ 1,006 540 | 51, 657 |} —63.0 | 9, 243 | —22.3 | —55.0 720 | 8,523 272, 143 — 46.3 
Region V: | | | 
entucky - __....- --| 2,197 | — 6.6 | —68.5 | 12,197 () | 6,665) —19.5 17,019 | — 8.6 | —39.9 O71 | 16.048 340, 818 +21.0 
ESRC: | 14,474 | +57.3 | —92.5| 9,694) 4,780 | 413,066 | —32.9 38.721 | + 4.3 | —84.2 3, 678 5,043 | 2, 625, 009 +568 
a , i inciententitnbiicidh 5, 973 | +11.9 | —85.2 | 15,973 @) | 192,356 —39.7 36,474 | + 3.3 | -—74.9 6,611 | 20,843 | 1, 04,034 —15.0 
on : | | 
Illinois. - . . . . . - - 41,226 | +22.0 | —42.9 | 15,674 | 25,552 | 760,051 —.4 | 137, 205 | +14.1 | —47.9 | 10,701 (126,504 | 3,076,477 +11.6 
Indiana_. | 5,91L | +46.0 | —66.1 | 15,911 (‘) 119, 643 | (3) | 27,982 | +24.1 | —63.9 3, 736 | 24, 246 S87, 276 +20.9 
Wisconsin _..........-- | 44,029 | +48.5 | —80.5/ (8) (8) 472,828 | —34.6| 13,905 | +28.8 | —77.7| 2,973 | 10,932 453, 321 a 
Region VII 
Ala : 4, 118 —4.6 | —33.4 | 2,712] 1,406 73,446 | —20.5 32,482 | +16.3 | —32.2 | 5,714 | 26, 768 187, 808 —3.4 
Florida. -_ - | 3,866 | +27.0 | —65.2 | 13,866 (!) 85,838 | —29.0 22,119 | —13.8 | —63.5 | 1,380 | 20,739 576, 849 —27.8 
Georgia____- | 3,849) —11.2 | —56.6 2, 389 1, 460 77,312 | —15.9 26, 882 —1.5 | —61.7 5,577 | 21, 305 632 +3.7 
Mississi pi. 2,066 | +49.3 | —63.6 | 1,425 641 44, ORS —2%6.8 7,508 | +39.9 | —75.2 1,152 | 6,356 244, 5& —18.8 
South Carolina -| 3,210) +2.4|) —50.1] 2,156| 1,054 58, 569 —15.5 13,998 | +10.0 | —62.2 | 1,712 | 12, 286 307, 91 —9.1 
Tennessee. - 3,968 | +1.4| —50.6| 2770| 1,198 | 92,024 —11.6] 31,956 | +7.3| —53.1| 3,175 | 28.781 | 743,317 -3.0 
Region VIII: 
| 2,416 | +93.4 | —72.8 | 1,482 55,235 | —26.3/) 6,000 | +25.2| —75.5| 1,513 | 4,586 290, 869 —31.2 
Minnesota..............| 6,159 | +47.8 | —67.0 3, 067 3, 092 102, 299 —30. 5 | 17, 267 | +51.1 | —73.6 | 3,258 | 14,009 597, 608 —2.4 
Nebraska_. ae 7 |+136.4 | —79.5 632 335 | 21, 543 —36.7} 2,220) +26.1 |) —84.3] 500] 1,720 27, 685 —31.6 
North Dakota _. neal 242 | +95.2 | —79.6 137 105 6, 833 | —38.9 | 707 | +72.4 | —85.0 | 5 651 47, G86 —32.9 
South Dakota.._.____- 209 |+143.0 | —78.0 141 68 5, 077 —41.1 | 714 | +33.5 | —84.9 | s4 630 33, 671 —46.3 
Region IX: 
Arkansas_-_-...-..- ‘ 1,289 | +42.0 | —72.9 (5 (5) 35, 206 | —48.6 | 6, 707 | +22.4 | —71.9 | SAA 6, 163 205, 775 — 53.6 
| TS -.| 1,426 | +55.0 | —72.3 | 1,008 418 39,839 | —27.1 5,944 | +19.5 | —76.9 | 741 | 5,203 237, 106 —21.2 
ae 9,892 | +12.1 | —23.7 6, 800 3, 092 149, 439 | —2.4 | 7,392 | +22.8 | —47.1 | 11,175 | 36,217 970, 204 +6.1 
Oklahoma. .......-...-- 2,489 | +33.2 | —47.5 1, 704 695 56,342 | —25.3 | 8,080 | +9.1 | —74.2 725 7, 355 352, 809 —15,1 
Region X: | 
Loui . saceindodo tects 3, 753 +9.7 | —60.3 2, 730 1,023 | 106, 505 | —25.6 | 21,625 | +3.4 | —73.3 2,767 | 18, 858 688, 832 —30.8 
New Mexico..____. 160 | +8.1 | —86.7 137 23 9,757 | —29.0} 755 | +6.5 | —89.7 38 717 70, 098 —39.2 
I a -- a | 6,026 | +39.4 | —74.3 (5) (5) 139,713 | 41.3) 20,204 | +11.2 | —78.2 2,411 | 17,793 760, 006 —38.2 
 — Py | 
EE | 779 | +18.9 | —74.1 596 | 183 21, 148 —43.1 2, 969 | +47.1 | —79.5 463 2, 506 113, 457 —A.4 
RAREST il 377 |+173.2 | —90.3 240 | 137 13, 796 —50.9 829 |+129.6 | —93.6 182 647 91, 293 —46.9 
Montana. . oul 364 |+102.2 | —84.9 213 151 13, 114 — 0.7 | 1, a | +25.3 | —91.1 308 721 96, 555 — 48.1 
ae 247) —1.6 | —92.2 189 58 12, 772 — 50.6 | 844 | —.1 | —93.4 | 97 747 75, 570 — 43.0 
Wyoming pede : 678 | ® | —36.8 656 22 6,559 | —53.1 | 369) +04.2/ —-88.8) 2 341 30, 057 —47.7 
Region XI: 
SS 647 | +24.9 | —76.4 589 68 | 15,6449) —35.8 2,273 | —7.8 | —78.5 | 151 2, 122 73, 372 —37.1 
California _____. --| 17,585 | +2.3 | -78.4| 8,852) 8,703 | 520,889) -30.5/ 62,401 | +16.7 | —84.2 | 9,698 | 52,703 2,871, 504 —44.3 
Nevada........ pannoes 116 | +70.6 | —88.0 85 31 4,157| —56.4 | 490 | —.6 | —89.7 35 55 25, 806 —61.1 
Oregon... ....... _..-.| 2,235 |+247.6 | —85.6| 1,670| 565 | 38,740 —50.5| 4,180 |+113.7 | —85.9 759 | 3,421 185, 748 —48.5 
Washington--_....--- 2,937 |+140.5 | —87.5 | 1,704 1, 233 73, 460 — 62.0 4,819 +127.2 | —91.9 1, 625 3, 104 292, 276 — 55.9 
Territories: | | | 
ee . SS ee eR Aa 576 —68.2 |... _— 3, 515 —61.5 
en 102 | +12.1 | —72.5 94 | 8 2, 791 — 46.9 295 | +50.5 | —82.3 52 243 17, 816 — 46. 5 
| | 
! State —e ures do not provide for filing additional claims in Florida, 5 Break-down by type of claim not available. In Wisconsin, provisions of 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. State law are not comparable with those of other States 
3 Excludes Alaska for December; data not reported. * Not computed, because fewer than 50 initial claims were reported in 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. November. 


* Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 
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ng th . ° , ‘ 
S a previous record low total for 1941. In spite of formulas, the effects of which were reflected chiefly 
m 3 . ° . ° 
Pm liberalizations in many of the State benefit in the second half of 1942, only 36 percent of the 
enents 
m the Table 3.—Number of benefit recipients, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, by State, 
December 1942 
er 19 , 
2 [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 20, 1943] 
ae Benefit recipients | Weeks compensated for— Benefits paid ! 
i Esti- | All unemployment | Total Type of unemployment 
». 1042 mated | 5 unemployment . : 
— Social Security Board number a a —— ~ — ° 
region and State Average of | | . | 
Per- weekly | different | Peree — hapa Amount? 1 
Centage number | individ- | | Percent Novem- Part- 
ome uals Number : —|! Number | ofall | ber 1942 Total total 3 Partial 4 
5 = | | Novem. | Decem- ae 
Dee. | , | | ber 1942 | ber 1941 
a — | | =~ — a _———$ $$ | | -——— 
—»3 | Total 192,575 | 267,700 | 912, 494 | —1.2|} 63.8] 821.241 90.0 |$11, 557, 751 | —0.1 |$10, 810; 325 |4 $198,077 | 4 $461, 998 
- " ef } — a a 
: Region I: | | | 
119 Connecticut 1, 184 1,900} 5,454 —5.1 —78.6 4,714 86. 4 73, 063 | +3.1 67, 802 0 5, 174 
—% 6 Maine 1, 571 2, 300 7,817 | +35.9 —61.5 5, 499 | 70. 3 68,031 | +32.3 49, 476 1, 644 16, 911 
-~03 Massachusetts 5, 533 7, 800 26,901 | +2.8 | —77.5 23.773 | 88.4 310, 568 | +5.7 291, 558 1, 551 17, 201 
—39.4 New Hampshire 647 800 | 3,114 —-1.2|] 79.0 2. 742 | 88.7 28, 139 —.8 26, 394 91 1, 654 
+ 63 Rhode Island 2, 342 3,300 | = 11, 053 | 2.0) —53.6 9, 890 89.5 153, 741 +.2 | 144, 217 (*) (*) 
Ly Vermont 289 400} 1,369 +251] 483] 15310 95.7 13, 76 | +31.7 13, 367 159 
7 Region II | | | 
~18.9 New York 46, 138 58,900 | 232,555/ —21.2| 40.6] 294 634 96.6 | 3,221,.615| —19.7]| 3,153,961 (4) (4) 
: Region III | 
—~»6 | Delaware 188 3200 911 +16.3 —82.0 R37 91.9 8, 448 | +14.5 8, 005 13 427 
~10.6 New Jersey 10, 919 5,800 | 49,961 | -3.4 | —68.2 41.811 83.7 667, 220 | —.1| 601, 469 1, 190 63, 933 
~45.2 Pennsylvania 10, 157 14,700 | 46,524 +3.8 —66. 3 46, 524 100.0 622, 716 +6.5 622, 716 (3) @) 
™ Region IV 
—50.9 District of Columbia 700 900 | 3, 234 | +.5 —72.2 3, 096 95.7 44, 538 +2.9 42, 816 818 684 
~H.2 Maryland 2, 504 3,400} 11,364) +24.0 —64.1 7, 964 70.1 136,595 | +22.8 109, 931 455 26, 121 
31.2 North Carolina , 362 5, 200 16, 498 | +8.4 —#9.3 15. 146 91.8 114. 271 +1.3 109, 893 674 3, 607 
~2 5 Virginia 1,775 2, 800 | 8, 093 | +3.9| —65.4 6,917 85. 5 82, 337 | +6. 4 75, 436 1, 236 5, 656 
~.3 West Virginia 1, 330 1, 900 | 6,682) - 17.5 —61.7 5, 529 82.7 71,656 | —16.8 59, 921 0 11, 735 
; Region V | | 
+21.0 Kentucky 2, 673 3,800 | 12,732 +86 —5O.8 11. 255 88.4 106, 420 | +7.4 98, 530 3, 416 3, 941 
+568 Michigan 7, 132 9, 900 28,192} —15.8 —78.4 26, 744 | 94.9 457, 088 —15.5 441,910 7, 282 7, 896 
—-150 Ohio 5, 918 8, 400 27, 226 | —1.7| —73.8 24, 033 | 88.3 323, 801 | +1.2 301, 059 5, 829 16, 799 
Region VI | | | 
+116 Minois 27,550 | 38,200} 125,252| +13.9 | —420] o.703| 788] 1,703,564| +182] 1,472,537] 64,515 | 160,974 
+209 Indiana 4, 580 6,700 | 22,701 +27.1 —64.6 20. 387 | 89.8 284,344) +3i.? 267, 064 8, 951 8, 188 
-§ Wisconsin 1, 849 2, 700 9, 283 +41.1 —74.7 7, 329 79.0 115, 885 +49. 5 | 96, 309 4,911 14, 665 
; Region VII 
-2.4 Alabama 5, 323 7,100 | 25,3863 | +17.0 —36.0 24, 318 | 95.8 258,912 | +20.4 250, 214 7, 647 989 
—7.8 Florida 3, 600 4, 900 15, 352 —22.2 —62.1 14. 097 | 91.8 166,580 | —184 157, 759 7, 510 1, 311 
+3.7 Georgia 4, 543 6,100 | 22,417 +7.8 —49.9 | 21,544 96.1 221, 653 | +7.7 215, 774 3, 130 2, 740 
—18.8 Mississippi R09 1, 300 4,157 | +27.8 —80.4 | 3, 724 89. 6 42.391 | +35.1 39, 536 597 2, 258 
9 | South Carolina 1, 600 2, 400 | 8, 200 +11.6 —66.0 | 7, 730 | 94.3 74, 921 +13.7 | 72, 149 1, 354 1, 385 
—3.0 Tennessee 5, 280 7,400 | 25, 0&3 +8.3) —46.6 | 24. 002 95.7 249, 938 +12.7 | 242, 306 4, 769 2, 863 
Region VIII | | 
—31.2 Iowa 826 1, 300 4,051 | +121] —73.1] 3, 675 90.7 43,180 | +19.9 40, 604 1, 953 581 
—29.4 Minnesota 2, 484 3,700 | 12,641 +62. 2 —74.5 11, 006 | 87.1 158127 | +70.4| 144,477| 9,370 4, 280 
3.6 | Nebraska 260 400 | 1, 196 +17.5 —87.6 1,118 93.5 12,606 | +26.9 | 11, 983 392 231 
—32.9 North Dakota 82 100 | 410 +71. 5 —81.8 | 377 | 92.0 4, 590 +98. 1 | 4, 271 212 107 
-4.3 | South Dakota 55 100 | 300 +45. 6 —90.3 | 282 | 94.0 3, 113 +52. 4 2, 956 128 6 
| Region IX | 
— 53.6 Arkansas 921 1, 500 4,191 +7.0 —74.7 | 4, 035 | 96.3 33, 141 +3. 5 32, 264 441 436 
—21.2 Kansas 837 1, 300 3, 815 +8. 4 —80.1 | 3, 529 92.5 40, 530 +12.7 38, 430 1, 513 587 
+51 | Missouri 7, 228 11, 000 34, 490 +16. 9 —45.9 | 31,382 91.0 440, 812 22.1 421, 384 3, 232 15, 912 
—15.1 a ntahome ROY 1, 400 4, 005 +.8} -80.3| 3,467 | 86. 6 49, 676 +2.7 | 44, 927 3, 855 894 
egion X | | | 
30.8 | Louisiana 3, 275 4, 600 17. 400 +11.4] —71.5| 16,228] 93.3 197, 573 | 12.2 | 186, 332 7, 800 3, 409 
-%.2 | New Mexico &3 100 409} +17.2| 926 391 | 95.6 4209) +25.5 | 4, 086 | 40 83 
—38.2 | Texas 2, 146 3, 300 10, 446 +11.0} -—80.5| 9,718 93.0 | 95,097 | +15.9 | 91,054 3,889 0 
Region XI 
—54.4 Colorado 148 200 766 a, —92.8 | 733 95.7 9, 176 +6.9 8, 813 258 68 
— 46.9 Idaho 5 100 269 | +161.2 —95.0 | 260 | 96.7 | 3,511 | +219.5 3, 436 75 0 
—48.1 Montana 149 200 720| =+22.3 —93.7 | 729 100.0 | 7, 722 +32. 6 7,722 () (3) 
—43.0 Utah 192 300 961) 1.1 —92.4 863 89.8 14, 07 +.4 13, 033 143 
—47.7 Wyoming 24 (8) 130} +27.5| —95.4 120 92.3 1,716 | +39.3 1, 635 64 17 
Region XII 
—37.1 Arizona 153 300 | 744 | +18) —8&8 | 726 | 97.6 9, 675 | +6.4 9, 525 150 0 
—34.3 California 11, 730 16, 300 51, 124 +125) —81.1 42, 784 | 83.7 719, 063 +9.7 636, 564 32, 651 48, 967 
—61.1 Nevada 43 100 | 226 +22.8]} 93.2} 220 97.3 3, 066 +29.3 2, 991 47 28 
— 48.5 Oregon R14 1, 100 4,024 | +1222 —69.5 | 3,230 | 80.3 50,739 | +124.5 43, 290 2, 033 4, 538 
— 55.9 Washington 506 900 2, 339 +97.2} —926/) 1, 852 | 79. 2 30,173 | +110.3 | 24, 974 | 1, 327 3, 872 
! Territories | | | 
—61.5 | Alaska 12 (3) | 78 | +-95.0 —92. 5 | 78 | 100.0 1, 102 +105. 2 | *1, 102 0 0 
—6.5 | Hawaii 7 100 | 239 —18.4 | —81.6 | 166 | 69.5 2,871} —32.9| 2, 363 | y 493 
| 
ionsof | ' Not adjusted for voided benefit checks ‘ Excludes New York and Rhode Island; data not reported. 
1 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 5 Less than 100. 
ted in _/ Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by 
i State law in Montana and Pennsylvania. 
curity |} 37 
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Table 4.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, and 
benefits paid, by State, by specified period through December 1942 
[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Jan. 21, 1943] 
Funds available for | 
benefits as of Collections* | Benefits paid ¢ 
Dee. 31, 1942 
—_— ae saa 
Cumulative through January-December | October-December October-Decem. 
Month December 1942 ¢ 1942 } 1942 | ber 1942 
and year Per- ~— —— ————. 
Social Security Board benefits cent- | 
region and State first . age Per- Per- | Cumulative | Per. 
aN na Amount! jchange cent- cent through | Cent- 
rom Collecti age age December | 
Sept. | \° ons | Collections | Amount |change} Amount |change 19427 Amount |change 
30, and interest * from from | | from 
1942 Jan.- July- | July- 
Dec. Sept. | Sept 
1941 1942 1942 
| REP was & Pee ; i =. 
SESE Cee $3,387,886,803) +9. 3)¢5 526,123,011 $5,300,939,746) $1,139,331,357|*+12. 6) $308,646,916) +11. 8|$2,032,335,476| $39,426,857) —52.4 
Region I: ian See : os 
onnecticut_____....- Jan. 1938 90, 089, 531; +9.0) 119,233,111) 114,174,255) 27,149, 214) +16.9| 7,202,206) +1.6) 28,351,581) 281, 925! —73.5 
RE Beer “as 14, 131, 792} +18.1) 28,141,801) 27, 483, 036 7, 444, 201) +48.7) 2, 265,432) +20.7) 13, 754, 667 170, 286) —40,] 
Massachusetts -- do... -| 137, 549, 566) +6.3) 246,825,399) 236,597,518) 37, 302,947| —18.8| 8, 506.058) +3.7| 106, 963, 104) 1, 084, 732) —68.9 
New Hampshire... .do.. 12, 187,308} +9.0) 99 980,394) 20, 057, 338 4, 582, 494) +50.3) 1,033, 077| +4.5 8, 454, 979) 92, 685) —44.5 
Rhode Island _.......|_. do___ 33, 856, 272} +11.4) 65, 200, 529; 63, 433, 598) 16, 096, 705) +20.8) 3,838,516) —11.5) 31, 192, 286) 564, 744) -60.3 
a aaéeceees - Ne 6, 307, 552) +8.2 9, 717, 723 9, 314, 124 1, 909, 807) +10 7 ween +1. 7} 3, 083, 100 35, 599) —22.0 
Region : 
New ba benocceces ..do.......| 408,619,617) +9.3) 814,328,740) 787, 206,327] 176, 336,504) +21.1) 45, 950, 483) (*) 398, 851, 146/13, 240 78) —45.8 
on III: 
laware............| Jan. 1939__| 10,918,273) +4.0] 13,963,406} 13, 192, 075 1, 746, 967| —37.6 387, 586) +19.7 2, 584, 063 24,707) —60.8 
New Jersey. do.......| 232, 234,765) +7.0) 300,356,958) 285,387,822) 64 047,989) +3.8) 16,100,759) +65.8) 63,853,674) 2,229,164) —50.1 
ae -------| Jam. 1988..| 324, 155,699) +11. 1] 539, 627, 201) 522, 104,740] 192, 752, 519| +25.6| 32, 744, " +1.9 208, 772, 506) 1, 929, 286) —45.0 
on : | 
ist. of Col........ , eee 32, 395, 363) +7.0) 41,659,470) 39, 367, 295 8, 243. 024) +27.5} 2,073,635; —3.4| 8, 473, 881 141, 763) —44.2 
Maryland___....___- a 54, 272,611) +14.3) 86,726,400) 83,963,893) 93 46,702) +40.9| 6,878,373) +11.8) 31, 258, 440 386, 485) —50.8 
North Carolina. __- ees 49, 710, 592) +10.7| 74,478,337) 71,575,025) 48 937.910) (°°) 4, 937, 864) +15. 1 23, 664,412) 404, 863) —30.4 
Virginia___..___- do__.. 36, 500,032} +8.9) 60,636,374) 58,211,852; 1) 584657, +15.9| 3,056,985] —7.5) 21,682,493) 278, 563) -66.3 
West Virginia. do____- 37, 689, 753} +9.3) 64,198,741] 62,053,981! 4)’ 958,800| (2%) 3, 300,593) +1.9, 25,507,404) 281, 773) ~62.3 
on Vv: | | 
entucky_...........| Jan. 1939. 53, 028, 463 7.5] 70, 563,349) 66,943,110) 43 509, 931| +3.3| 3,729,668) +3.9) 14,782,905) 316, 103) —41.6 
Michigan -.._. --| July 1938_.] 143,947,778) +9.5) 306,356,116) 296,747,493) 57,149,741] —15.4| 13,640,621) +10.4) 160, 476, 859) 1, 881, 666] ~66.4 
pote vi ponies --| Jan. 1939_.] 272,042,407) +4.7| 355,357,610) 335,931,272) 53 403,111) —26.8| 11,824,400! +5.5| 74,780,197) 1,114,350) —60.3 
on : | | | 
7 July 1939__| 312, 755, 391 7.5) 453,415,672] 431,478,698) 97 979. 283) +21.4| 25,470,000) +1.5) 126,819,112 5,235,935) —57.6 
Indiana... .._. Apr. 1938_.| 87, 254,726) +9.6) 141, 867,803) 136,053,607/ 98.956.553) +8.7| 7,913,942) +183) 51,423,490) 737,714) —48.2 
beta ——e ban July 1936. 83, 298, 214) +10.9) 111,914,579] 104, 673, 103 16, 492,019} (°) 8, 062, 908) +97.9 26, 651, 933 202, 244) —56.3 
Region : | 
Alabama..........._.| Jan. 1938 36, 352,154) +7.5| 59,972,021] 57, 825, 519 wilaal +20.5| 3,054,320] —4.7/ 23,619,872) 720,021) —25.4 
Florida... .._. Jan. 1939. 19, 988, 580} +10.9) 41, 568,021) 40,056,108) 9.195, 195) +12.4) 2, 505,796) +10.6) 20,070,886) 643, 700) —45.9 
G ®...... Pi.on 39, 205,940) +6.4) 56,805,555) 54,074,067) 41,385,778} +7.0, 2,832,332) +3.9| 15,160,917) 687, 445] 0; 
Mississippi _ -. Apr. 1938__| 9, 338, 428] +19.2) 18,327,131) 17, 749, 191 4,815, 822} +37.4) 1, 572,058] +43.0) 8,346,291) 113, 605) —47.3 
South Carolina. _. July 1938_ 21, 339, 597} +7.6| 30,755,815| 29, 298, 467 6. 325,173} +1.0) 1,608,939) +7. 1) 8,725,477, 213, 381) —40.9 
Tennesse ; Jan. 1938_.| 30, 429, 525) +13.0} 59,155, 192| 57,272,295] 14 727.158) +35.0| 4.122.123) +9 / 27,198,225) 778,999) —39.0 
Region | | | 
eT July 1938_ 30, 280,519] +7.5| 48,810,287) 46, 737, 690 8,441,338; —3.2| 2,062,048] +10.3| 16, 407, 403 121, 875) —51.8 
Minnesota... ____- Jan. 1938 36, 641,938) +9.9) 77,361,379) 74, 546, 954 13.001, 555} +17.7| 3.472.328] +6.4| 38, 202, 457| 359, 037) —48.2 
Nebraska. .....__. Jan. 1939 12, 439, 793) +10.2) 19, 534, 492 18, 474, 894 2, 819, 567| +37.8 1, 116, 200) +64.0 5, 413, 118 33, 926| —%.9 
North Dakota... Sea 2, 890,080! +7.0 5, 507, 709 5, 253, 115 784.084, (1°) | 182,312) +11.1 2, 040, 150) 9, 219) ~62.4 
a - | 4, 386,897) +8.5 6, 111, 024 5, 752, 743 830,978} +5.8 329, 344) +86 4) 1, 320, 822) 1 —-%8 | 
on : | | 
Arkansas... ........- ..do. 13, 842, 876) 415.1] 22,929,611) 22,077,492) 6, 182.917) +59.3) 1,851,963] +24.9| 7,908,804) 100,338) —60.1 
be wees cocccceclesess do 22, 896,504, +12.8) 33,612.305 31. 940.822 7.077.785 +48.2) 2,597,501) +58.3 7,991,295 120,056) —46.0 
issouri............. --do 90, 787,371) +3.3) 121,896,855 115, 282.379 19. 167.110) —17.9| 3, 691. 648/-+147.3| 26, 238,024) 1, 245, 801) —26.3 
Oklahoma RE Dec. 1938__| 25,623,021! +7.2 40, 048,697 37,990,802, 6, 526, 254) —3.0| 1, 757, 255| +12.8| 13,424,549) 171, 113) 67.8 
Region X: | se } 
pevecsccees Jan. 1938_. 28, 996,318 +11.8) 50,142,553, 56,978, 044 12, 722.645 +27.8 9, san, see! +6.3| 28, 966, 507 644, 342 —37.9 
New Mexico.....___. 1938 4, 624,087) +12.6| 8.870, 456 8, 519, 224 1, 673,498 +5.0 504, 220); +23.7) 3, 731, 821 11, 869) —76.2 
Lb petecccocccns Jan. 1938 a +8.3| 127,839,362) 121,529,431; .19,916,443) ('*) | 6,266,211; +26.7| 30,606,371) 310,187) —57.8 
on ; i | | | 
IIR nstincasined Jan. 1930..| 18, 542,868] +11.7| 30, 750,884. 29,388,378) 5. 792.929 +12.0 1,874,999) +31.3) 10,679,974) 32,019) —76.1 
w+ nn e- en -e----- Sept. 1938. 6, 020, 462) +26.5) 13,258,078} 12,871, 910 3,188,011, +42.7) 1, 237,913) +77.1 6, 864, 599 7, 549) —75.8 = | 
Montana... ......_.. July 1939. oe +3.3) 17,088,576) 16, 432,519, 3, 303,318 +11.3 938,639} +16.6) 7,686,370 20, 072) —72.0 
i itgmtbisencccces Jan. 1098../ 9, 464. 471) +20. 3) 18, 258.449) 17,729,185] 4, 576, 780| +47.9' 1, 504.084 +43.6/ 8,277,005, 44, 708) —48.0 
W yomin EE Jan. 1939..| 4,002,404) +13.5| 7,982,686, 7.689.052 1450.43) +11.2 457,736) +32.6) 3, 378, 248 3,873) —70. 
Region : 
: ane ’ 
OO Jan. 1938 7,900, 287 +15.8} 14,369,396) 13,994, 248 3, 465,703; +41.0) 1,073,372) +19.4 6, 070, 801 28, 428) —56.2 
Celifornia............]..... do 288, 196, 186) +13.9| 512,335,700) 492,622,717) 118. 747.975 +29.4| 35,710,372) +17.1| 216, 335,736 2,085,003) —66.3 
evads.............. | Jan. 1939 3, 636, 203) +31.4) 7,021,368) 6,835. 103, 2.355, 608)+115.5 °858.647| +25.2) 3,028,430, 8, O15) — 62.2 
Se Jan. 1938 27,045,943) +17.2) 45,930,509) 44,534,930 11,850,347 +39.1 3,912,680) +21.3) 18, 303, 176 91, 621 “aa 
ad aoe sonqnoenes | Jan. 1939..| 53, 252,659) +16.5) 78,505,758 75,534,711, 23, 285,803) +67.1/ 7,305,867) +17.9| 23,578,420 62, 938) —55. 
e ies: | Z 
Alaska............... ae do..... 3,078,686 +17.0| 4,408,847) 4,266,216) 1, 334,018) +43.8 437, 731) +10.1 1, 316, 782 4,174) —62.0 
aa Mares do____. 11, 545, 167' _+7.6! 12,505,602) 11, 791.378 2, 532, 406! +10.2 765, 544 —7.9 880, 554 11,689! —51.9 | 
' Except interest which-is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury. for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Cur 
See footnote 5. rent contribution rates, as a percent of taxable wages, are as follows: For 
? Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and employers, 2.7 percent in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3.0 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account percent; for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama, California, and New Jersey. 
maintained in the U.S. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts and 0.5 percent in Rhode Island. 34 States have adopted experience rating 


reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
+ Represents contributions from employers. plus such penalties and interest 
as are available for benefits, and contributions from employees. Adjusted (See nezt page for rest of footnotes) 
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Table 5.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, by State, fiscal year 1942-43 through 
December 





July-December 1942 
: : Balance as ee eS 
saa he of June 30, 


1942 Interest 
credited 2 | 


Balance as 
of Dee. 31, 
With- | 1942 
drawals 


Deposits 


$2,880,900,018 | $581,121,267| $34,842,724 $118,446,000 $3,378,418,009 














Total 
Reg. I: . 
Conn 76, 115, 668! 14, 289, 000 929,192; 1,350,000) 8&9, 983, 860 
Maine 10, 253,741} 4, 138, 000 136, 685) 435,000) 14,093, 426 
Mass 123, 541, 036) 16,705,000, 1,449,118} 4,200,000) 137, 495, 154 
N.H 10, 225, 458! 2,029, 000 125, 560 240, 000 12, 140, 018 
R.I 27,090,728) 8, 182, 000) 341,937; 1,800, 000 33, 814, 666 
Vt 5, 335, 257 959, 327 65, 340 60, 000 6, 299, 924 
Reg. IT: 
N.Y 349, 108, 664) 91,049, 805) 4, 194, 584) 37,070,000) 408, 183, 053 
Reg. IIT: 
Del 10, 149, 164 712, 500) 116, 412 100, 000 10, 878, 076 
N.J 210, 160, 818) 25,805,000) 2, 435, 7 6, 475,000) 231, 926, 614 
Pa = 261, 250, 550) 64, 830,000) 3,242,911) 6,000, us 323, 323, 461 
Reg. [V 
p.c 28, 207,022) 4, 225, 000 338, 376 400,000; 32,370, 398 
Md 41,825, 312) 13,027,000] 544.8491 1,250,000! 54. 147, 161 
N.C 40, 240,743) 9, 885, 000 511, 236; 1,000,000) 49, 636,979 
Va 40,776, 201) 6, 340, 000 371, 472) 1, 085, 000) 36, 402, 673 
W. Va 31,727,124) 6,510, 000) 83,518) 1,015,000) 37, 605,642 
Reg. V: | 
Ky 45,894,991) 6, 604, 000) 545, 270 880,000) 52, 164, 261 
Mich 123, 053, 237) 26,005,390) 1,491,344) 6,900,000) 143, 649, 971 
Ohio 249, 796, 547) 23, 055, a 2, 804, 359) 3,855,000) 271, 890, 906 
Reg. VI 
Ill 275, 262,753) 50,577,000) 3,271,221) 17,000,000) 312, 110,974 
Ind 73, 6908, 135) 14, 623, 829) 904, 374) 2,000,000) 8&7, 226, 338 
Wis 71, O82, 204) 8, 847, 330) 844, 283 800, 000) 79, 973, 907 
Reg. VII: 
ee 31, 280, 247) 6, 260, 000 378, 099) 1,660,000) 36, 258, 346 
Fla 16, 663,749) 4, 766, 000 200, 434) 1, 800, 000) 19, 830, 183 
Ga 34, 722, 535) 5, 530, 000 412,447) 1,650,000) 39, 014, 982 
Miss 6, 833,950) 2, 700, 000 89, 556 290, 000 9, 333, 506 
8.C 18, 493,065! 3, 115,000 221, 538 550,000} 21, 279, 603 
Tenn 24, 020,037) 7, 886, 000 301,419) 1,880,000! 30, 327, 456 
Reg. VIII 
lowa 26,319,723 3, 905, 000 312, 513 325, 000) 30, 212, 236 
Minn 4), 353, 222) 6, 805, 000 373, 997 945, 000) 36, 587, 219 
Nebr 10, 590, 008) 1, 795, 000) 127, 140 120, 000) 12, 392, 148 
N. Dak 2.544.056] | 346, 000 30, 316] 33,000] 2. 887,372 
8. Dak 3, 846, 179 508, 000 45, 697 18, 500) 4, 381, 376 
Reg. IX | | } 
Ark 10, 733,019) 3, 327, 382 137, 304 380,000} 13, 817, 795 
Kans 18, 641,794) 4,238,716) 231,622 250,000! 22, 862, 132 
Mo 87, 381,781] 5, 210,000 985,901) 2,875,000) 90, 702, 682 
Okla 22, 621. A0¢ 3, 315, 000 268, 066) FOS, 000 25, 609, 762 
Reg. X 
La 23, 313, 466) 6, 894, 000 293, 403) 1, 525, 000 28, 975, 869 
N. Mex 3, 680, 227 915, 000 46, 458 30, 000 4, 611, 685 
Tex 72, 728, 421| 11, 213, 000 870, 481) 1,000,000' 83,811,902 
Reg. XI | 
Colo 15, 183,718) 3, 301,000 187, 031 151, 000 18, 520, 749 
Idaho 4,035,352) 1,935, 000 M4, 901 20, 000) 6, 005, 253 
Mont 6, 431,621) 1, 760, 000 81, 826) 69,000) 8, 204, 447 
Utah 6, 776,925, 2,690, 000 90, 732! 155, 000 9, 402, 657 
Wyo 3, 120, 247 797, 795 39, 565] 3, 957, 607 
Reg. XII 
Ariz 5, 984, 221 1, 972, 500 77, 62 8&5, 000 7, 949, 683 
Calif 226, 505, 138) 66,192,285) 2,877,876) 7,650,000) 287,925, 2¢9 
Nev 2,036,724) 1, 552,000 32, 126 | 3, 620, 850 
Oreg 19,814,031) 7, 137, 809 264, 605 197,500} 27,018, 945 
Wash 39, 383, 098 13, 520, 000 523, 872 227,000; 53, 239, 970 
Territories | | 
Alaska 2, 202, 241 610, 677 27, 801) 2, 840, 719 
Hawaii 1,854,083! 1, 593, 922 120, 109 50, 000 11, 518,114 





! Social Security Board region. 
? Interest is credited at end of each quarter. 


Source: U. 8S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits 





which modifies above rates. 
or in part on quarterly basis 

‘ Includes contributions through June 30, 1939, on wages earned by workers 
now subject to Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, and $40,561,886 re- 
funded in 1938 by Federal Government to 15 States, collected on pay rolls 
for 1936 under title LX of Social Security Act. 

‘Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment 
trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 

* Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

’ Includes benefits paid through June 30, 1939, to workers now subject to 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 

* Based on data for 46 States. See footnote 10. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

" Not computed, because contributions for the 2 periods compared relate 
to Wages paid during different numbers of months. 
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All States collect contributions either wholly 


Table 6.—Ratio of benefits! to collections,’ by State, by 
specified period through December 1942 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 21, 1943] 



































Ratio (percent) of— 
~ 
and year 
Social Security Board benefits penis pea wan on to 
region and State first tho ma ti ~ . ul 
ay- ons ons since | cumula- 
Pn ’ January- | benefits | tive collec- 
. December first tions and 
1942 payable interest 4 
Total _. 30.2 $47.5 36.8 
Region I: 
Connecticut “a Jan. 1938 11.8 28. 6 23.8 
| Y “ee 15.9 57.9 48.9 
Massachusetts ; | ae 31.0 54.8 43.3 
New Hampshire. -__-- ..do 17.3 53.3 40.5 
Rhode Island _ ; do 29.2 56. 1 47.8 
Vermont... ia } 16. 5 38.9 31.7 
Region II: | 
New York___- ‘ ee 37.2 57.8 49.0 
Region III: 
Delaware. __.._. Jan. 1939 | 23.8 | 27.7 18.5 
New Jersey do.. 27.8 | 29.0 21.3 
Pennsylvania Jan. 1938 | 12.2 46.1 38.7 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia ee 13.9 | 25. 2 20.3 
Maryland do 16.3 | 41.7 | 36.0 
North Carolina do 16.5 38.0 31.8 
Virginia ee oon 23.6 43.4 35.8 
West Virginia it “See 20.8 49.1 39.7 
Region V: 
Kentucky - - . | Jan. 1939 | 18.6 30.5 20.9 
Michigan | July 1938 71.7 68.4 52.4 
Ohio Jan. 1939 | 26.9 31.1 21.0 
Region VI: } 
Illinois _. | July 1939 | 39. 2 | 45.2 23.0 
Indiana Apr. 1938 33.2 47.0 36. 2 
Wisconsin _ - July 1936 25.0 § 33.5 23.8 
Region VII: | 
Alabama... ---.- Jan. 1938 24.6 48.1 39.4 
Florida... . ...| Jan. 1939 50. 6 | 66. 1 48.3 
Georgia. __- | do 38.7 | 39.1 26.7 
Mississippi April 1938 32.8 | 56.1 45.5 
South Carolina July 1938 | 28.8 | 37.7 28.4 
Tennessee - - - Jan. 1938 38.0 54.9 46.0 
Region VIII: 
lowa | July 1938 24.4 44.4 33.6 
Minnesota ...| Jan. 1938 43.2 60.9 | 49.4 
Nebraska | Jan. 1939 34.4 47.0 27.7 
North Dakota do ae 47.9 60.2 | 37.0 
South Dakota |__.do | %.3 34.5 21.6 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas _ - , Sn a 16.0 47.4 34.9 
Kansas ; do 25.6 36. 4 23.8 
Missouri a a 42.4 32.1 21.5 
Oklahoma. . | Dec. 1938 42.7 52.5 33.5 
Region X: 
Louisiana | Jan. 1938 | 40.5 58.6 49.0 
New Mexico | Dec. 1938 | 29.9 61.1 42.1 
Texas | Jan. 1938 20. 5 | 38.9 31.1 
Region XI: 
Colorado Jan. 1939 14.2 51.7 34.7 
Idaho | Sept. 1938 26.0 69.2 51.8 
Montana. - | July 1939 37.0 74.2 45.0 
Utah _ . : | Jan. 1938 21.7 54.4 45.3 
Wyoming ..----| Jan. 1939 24.2 63.4 42.3 
Region XII: 
Arizona ? | Jan. 1938 13.6 50.8 42.2 
California._-_. ee 31.3 50.7 42.2 
Nevada... ¥ Jan. 1939 11.6 56.8 43.1 
Oregon_._.- is Jan. 1938 14.9 47.2 39.8 
Washington - _. > Jan. 1939 10.9 41.4 30.0 
Territories: | 
ae |...do | 11.0 38.8 29.9 
 7—E a | 6.2 10.3 7.0 











1 Adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes benefits paid through June 
30, 1939, to workers now subject to Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

2 See table 4, footnotes 3 and 4. 

2 Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in unemployment trust 
fund which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury at end of each 
quarter. a. ae 

¢ Comparisons are valid only among States which initiated benefits at same 
time. 

5 Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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1942 benefits were paid during the latter half of 
the year, in contrast to 43 percent in the latter 
half of 1941. 

Benefits in 1942 exceeded the previous high 
year in three States—New Jersey, Michigan, and 
Missouri. The increase in Michigan can be 
partially attributed to the fact that this State, 
because of large-scale unemployment resulting 
from conversion of the automobile industry, led 
all the States in liberalizing their benefit provisions. 
At the end of February, Michigan raised the mini- 
mum benefit amount from $7 to $10 and the 
maximum from $16 to $20 and effected other 
liberalizations of the benefit formula. These 
provisions are to remain in effect, however, only 
until May 31, 1943, when Michigan is to revert 
to its previous benefit formula. 

The average payment for total unemployment 
in the country as a whole has been gradually in- 
creasing over the past 2 years as a result both of 
liberalization of some State laws and of higher 
base-period earnings: 


Period Aperage 
January-June 1941______..__.---- $10. 94 
July-December 1941__-.......-.-.-- 11. 22 
January-June 1942___......_----- 12. 56 


July-December 1942__..-.....--.-- 12. 85 


Approximately 2.8 million different individuals 
were unemployed long enough in 1942 to receive at 
least one benefit check, in contrast to 3.5 million 
during 1941. 

Collections in 1942 under State unemployment 
compensation laws ($1,139 million) represented an 
increase of 12.6 percent over the amount collected 


in 1941 despite the fact that 34 States had expe- 
rience-rating provisions in effect during 1942, in 
contrast to 17 States during 1941. This marked 
rise in collections indicates a sharply expanded 
volume of covered employment, steadier employ- 
ment, longer workweeks, and higher wage rates, 

Each of the 7 States which reported smaller 
collections in 1942 had experience rating in effect 
during 1942 for the first time. In the 10 other 
States which instituted experience rating in 1942, 
increased pay rolls offset the loss of revenue 
through reduced contribution rates. As a result, 
collections for the entire group of 17 States de- 
clined only 10.9 percent from 1941, although their 
average contribution rate (1.6 percent) was but a 
little more than half of the standard rate (2.7 per- 
cent) in effect during 1941. 

Funds available for benefits at the end of the 
year—$3,387 million—represented a 34.2-percent 
increase over the amount available at the end of 
1941. If taxable wages are used as a rough indi- 
cator of future liability for benefits, however, the 
ratio of funds available to current taxable wages is 
found to have increased only 3.1 percent. 

The ratio of the number of claimants exhausting 
benefit rights to the number of first payments in 
the country as a whole (excluding Indiana and 
Wisconsin) declined from 46.8 percent in 1941 to 
40.4 percent in 1942. This ratio will probably 
decline considerably more in 1943, since unem- 
ployment will probably decrease and, at the same 
time, workers will possess greatly increased wage 
credits based on the record pay rolls of 1942. 


Employment Service Operations’ 


Labor-Market Developments 


Meeting labor needs from the beginning of the 
war program until the end of 1942 was not gener- 
ally difficult. The past year began with an un- 
employed reserve of 3.8 million workers; the 
addition of 1.7 million persons to industry and 
agriculture and the withdrawal of 4.3 million men 
for the armed forces! permitted practically full 
employment of the Nation’s labor force for the 
first time since the last war. Adding 6.4 million 
more men and women to the armed forces, agri- 

*Prepared by the Labor Market Division, Bureau of Program Planning 


and Review, War Manpower Commission. 
! Unofficial estimate. 
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culture, and essential nonagricultural industries | 
in 1943, however, will be a much more serious 
problem. It is probable that some 2.7 million 
persons, less than half of the necessary number, 
can be provided by bringing new workers, mostly 
women, into the labor force; the remaining 3.7 
million must come through transfer of workers 
from less-essential industries and from the unem- 
ployed. This estimate assumes that the work- 
week will be lengthened to 48 hours whenever 
possible; unless this is done, an additional 500,000 
workers may have to be transferred from less- 
essential activities. By December 1943, the 
labor force, including the armed forces, will prob- 
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ably reach 62.5 million. During the period of 
peak agricultural employment in June or July, 
the total labor force plus the armed forces will be 
around 65 million. 

Unemployment, estimated at 1.5 million in 
December 1942,? is now close to the probable 
minimum and is not likely to fall below a million 
by December 1943. There will always be work- 
ers idle for brief periods between jobs and as a 
result of curtailment of employment in less-essen- 
tial industries; some of the unemployed are in 
areas where there is no shortage of labor; and 
many are unemployable for physical and other 
reasons. 

Thus, approximately 3.2 million workers will 
have to be shifted to war production through 
curtailment of less-essential activities. Most 
of the durable-goods industries, however, such as 
automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, and 
electrical appliances, have already converted to 
war production, and many employees in other 
industries have been released for war work by 
curtailment of production. Further curtailment 
to release needed materials and manpower will 
call for extensive contraction of consumer-goods 
industries. Since many of the displaced workers 
will not be in labor-shortage areas where the 
bulk of the anticipated increases in war employ- 
ment will take place, it will be necessary to make 
special provision for moving them to such areas. 

During 1942 the effective labor supply was in- 
creased by lengthening the workweek. Manu- 
facturing war industries reached a_ scheduled 
workweek of well over 48 hours in November 1942. 
The average weekly hours worked—at least 2 hours 
less than scheduled hours because of turn-over and 
absenteeism—were 10 percent above the level of 
the same month in 1941. Although further 
increases in scheduled hours of work may add to 
the effective labor supply, the possible gains are 
limited. In labor-shortage areas, the workweek 
is already above 48 hours for a large proportion 
of the workers, and a further increase may encour- 
age absenteeism and decrease hourly productivity 
in some industries. Furthermore, many workers 
are able to work only part time because of family 
and home responsibilities. Nevertheless, increas- 
ing the scheduled workweek to a minimum of 48 
hours in all cases where the man-hours gained 
would not be offset by increasing unemployment 





? Data from the Bureau of the Census. 
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might have the effect of reducing by 500,000 the 
number of workers who would have to be trans- 
ferred from less-essential activities. 

Measures designed to increase the labor supply 
must be supplemented by stabilization of employ- 
ment, since excessive turn-over results in heavy 
losses of production and training time. In Decem- 
ber 1942 the average quit rate for all manufacturing 
industries was 3.71 for each 100 employed, more 
than double the rate a year ago.* While losses in 
December were below the November level, there is 
little reason to believe that the upward trend in 
both quits and total separation has been reversed; 
the tightening labor supply, wage differentials, and 
the entrance of additional housewives into the 
labor force make further increases almost certain 
unless Government action is taken. 

In many areas, positive action has already 
been taken to stop losses due to shifting between 
jobs. During 1942, formal voluntary employ- 
ment stabilization programs were put into effect 
in over 30 areas. While no programs “freeze” 
workers in their present jobs, they represent a 
cooperative effort on the part of employers, labor, 
and manpower Officials to stop pirating of workers 
and other practices interfering with an orderly 
labor market. In general, these plans provide 
that workers in certain categories must obtain 
written permission from their former employers or 
the USES before changing jobs, and certain condi- 
tions are usually specified under which a worker 
may leave his job. Manpower control along in- 
dustrial as well as area lines was continued when 
the War Manpower Commission and the War 
Production Board moved to prevent unnecessary 
shifting of workers in the automobile and automo- 
bile-parts industries. 

The WMC is now providing the WPB and 
other procurement agencies with a list of labor- 
market areas classified by adequacy of labor sup- 
ply, to serve as a guide in awarding supply con- 
tracts. Of 282 industrial areas surveyed in 
December, 85 have been designated as areas of 
plentiful labor supply in which all possible effort 
should be made to renew contracts, place new con- 
tracts, and locate new production facilities. In 
31 areas no renewal of contracts should be made 
and no new contracts placed if alternative facili- 
ties for meeting the terms of the contract are 
available elsewhere. Production should be main- 


* Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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tained at present levels in 95 areas, and new con- 
tracts to be completed within 6 months may be 
placed in 61 additional areas. 

While the use of women in war production is in- 
creasing rapidly, the proportion necessary for 1943 
production goals is far from being realized. In 
Great Britain, 40 percent of the workers employed 
in industry in October were women, while they 
constituted only 32 percent of January 1943 
nonagricultural employment in the United States. 
Present employment of women workers neverthe- 
less marks a significant advance over previous 
levels. In May, women constituted only 14.6 
percent of the total employment in 17,600 selected 
establishments; by November this proportion had 
risen to 21 percent. In the production and assem- 
bly of aircraft, the ratio of women workers em- 
ployed rose from 10.5 percent in May to 24 percent 
in November, and in the manufacture of firearms 
(.60 caliber and over) it rose from 15.3 percent to 
26 percent. Even in shipbuilding, where em- 
ployers have been most hesitant to change their 
traditional hiring practices, the proportion of 
women employed increased from 2.4 percent in 
May to 5 percent in November. 

While women are entering the labor market and 
are transferring from less-essential to war pro- 
duction in large numbers, positive action will be 
necessary in some areas to recruit the number of 
additional women workers necessary to reach 
scheduled output. Voluntary enrollment cam- 
paigns have been initiated in several areas, in- 
cluding the Springfield-Holyoke-Northampton 
area of Massachusetts; Rochester, New York; and 
Dayton, Ohio. In Hawaii, compulsory registra- 
tion of women has been ordered by the Office of the 
Military Governor. While a marked increase in 
the number of voluntary enrollment campaigns 
can be expected for the early part of 1943, such 
methods alone will not prove adequate to bring 
the needed number of women into the labor market. 
It will be necessary to provide further assistance 
in meeting the problems of working women. The 
War Manpower Commission, recognizing that 
many women would be willing to enter industry if 
proper care of their children were assured, has 
approved grants to 15 States. In addition, 
President Roosevelt approved 39 nurseries and 
day-care centers to be located in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Medford, Oregon. 

Discrimination against minority groups, pre- 
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venting needed expansion of the available labor 
supply, is being continually attacked by the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices. During 1942, directives were issued 
to 24 companies requiring them to cease discrim- 
ination against workers because of race, color, or 
religion; most of these companies have already 
complied with these directives. Nevertheless, 
there was very little proportionate increase in the 
over-all utilization of Negro workers during the 
year. 

Use of the “‘half-shift’’ plan is an additional 
method of using the existing labor supply more 
intensively. This plan calls for the organization 
of two-man teams, usually white-collar workers, 
who between them do the work of one full-time 
employee on an 8-hour second or third factory 
shift. At the same time, each member continues 
in his regular daytime job. While this might 
seem to be too arduous a schedule, actually the 
complete change in environment reduces fatigue 
considerably. 

Early in the war, training was recognized as 
essential to equip workers for war-production jobs, 
Instruction of foremen in the techniques of job 
supervision was a key training program; during 
1942 more than 6,500 war plants in which over 
6 million persons are employed had been serviced 
by the job-training program of the Training- 
Within-Industry Section of WMC. More than 
320,000 supervisors, industrial foremen, and crew 
chiefs have certified as war-production 
instructors. 

Vocational training activities.—Approximately 
250,000 persons were enrolled in pre-employment 
training courses in November, of whom three- 
fifths were registered in the pre-employment and 
refresher courses of the Office of Education Voca- 
tional Training for War Workers program, about 
one-fifth were assigned to NYA projects, and one- 
fifth were students attending regular courses in 
public schools and private vocational schools. 
Enrollments in all types of courses were con- 
centrated in relatively few States; Pennsylvania, 
New York, California, Ohio, and Illinois together 
accounted for 44 percent of all enrollments. 

The continued difficulty in recruiting trainees for 
unpaid pre-employment training in many areas 
caused enrollments to fall in 34 States from Sep- 
tember to November. The total output of 
trainees for November 1942—April 1943 is esti- 
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> labor mated to be only 42 percent of the number who = Table 2.—Total a ve —— employ- 
° . Pe ment offices tate ecemoer 
ry the could be trained if facilities were used on an ices, by . 
yment around-the-clock basis. This under-utilization of [Corrected to Jan. 25, 1943] 
issu long a e = ; 7 
Issued training facilities is espe cially apparent in Cali Wer Manpower Com-| _ Cat Meee. Se 
—— fornia, Washington, New York, Utah, and Illinois, winien seen ond | Nenker || ee Ree oes | eee 
lor, or | which are all areas of expanding opportunities for — 
lread . ille , cers Total!._.............| 1,152,335 || Region VII—Con. 
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reless, Of the 80,700 women attending pre-employ- = Region!: — 1s, 212 
in the ment training classes in November, more than 30 yen = i. 
ig the | percent were enrolled in metal-machine-work nee ee -+- i= re 
: | courses. Although total enrollments of women in _,, Vermont “> 1, 738 3, 787 
‘tional | all pre-employment training courses declined New York... oe to 
more | 23,000 from September through November, the ee) ee re 
zation | proportion of enrollments rose from one-fourth of mR weeenne-s 77, 369 ion X ayes 
rkers, } the total in September to almost one-third in Pree. 6) fe eu 
I-time November. North Carolina.------. 18,711 || Region X17 pe 
ictory More than 44 percent. of the 24,300 Negro en- West Virginia.------"-| 10,722 || Idaho...--- 22-2. ----| 2,447 
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a / Michigan..____-___- 46,345 || Wyoming 2-2-2272. 1, 231 
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y the vania, Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois. Negroes com- ee. oS) = 
itigue } sea Tree . ; Wisconsin.__.........-. 21, 055 all ea i Be 11, 818 
gu prised 10 percent of total enrollments in all Region Vit ae || Washing ern 
a j , j j j Alabama... ... ‘ e ries 
al States, a slightly higher proportion than in Florida. 18 a0 | * Alaska nanan ett 
Tr ies , awaii acass y 
° Septembe r. Mississippi_..........-.- | 14, 179 
jobs, 
if job Placement Activities ! Excludes Alaska; data not reported. 
: ; ; 2 Data for Kansas City, Kans., included with Kansas City, Mo. 
uring As the result of the usual seasonal decline in 
over / agricultural placements, the total number of most of them are agricultural States, the rise was 
viced placements made by the U. S. Employment due to increases in nonagricultural placements. 
ning- Service in December —712,000—was 23.5 percent In South Dakota, however, farm placements out- 
than less than that in November though almost half as numbered nonfarm and showed a greater pro- 
ae" large again as the number in December 1941. portionate increase. 
ction Only 15 States reported increases in the total Nonagricultural placements were up 1.4 per- 
number of placements in this month, and, although cent from November, with increases in 26 States. 
ately 
— Table 1.—Nonagricultural placements, by industry division and by major occupational group, December 1942! 
— [Corrected to Jan. 27, 1943] 
and 
‘ora- All occupations 
bout , — —> ae 
Percentage change — | Clerical Un- 
one- , Industry division from— } and | and | Service | Skilled Sat skilled 
. Total |-—— ——_ | Non- mana- | sales | and other 
gh. number | Novem- | Decem- |__| | 
ols. | ber ber | 
1942 1941 | | 
con- ————e Ss Pes) Se. PE ee 
nia, Total 615, 141 +1.5 | +38.3 |} 202,222 101,202/ 5,242/ 57,920] 79,308 | 76,379] 93,578| 302,624 
ther Forestry and fishery 114 ~ 56.3 (2) A 36 | 0 | 4 3 7 16 84 
Mining 4, 981 —17.5 (?) 110 472 | 23 92 52 1, 683 387 2, 744 
Construction 103, 374 —15.5 () | — 1,460 22, 734 286 | 2,322; 1,091) 24,017 9, 289 66, 369 
Manufacturing 303, 858 +7.1 (?) | 109, 292 24, 802 2,726 | 18, 538 6,556 | 39,132 66, 661 170, 245 
3 for Transportation, communication, and | | 
other public utilities 24, 912 +18. 7 (?) 2, 575 3, 835 | 139 | 2, 872 1,114 1,171 2, 983 16, 633 
reas Wholesale and retail trade 44, 249 +7.9 (2) | 19,010 5, 516 153 | 14,814/ 10,929 | 767 3, 175 14, 411 
‘ Finance, insurance, and real estate 3, 309 —1.5 (’) 1, 528 581 14 | 1, 362 1, 242 139 250 302 
ep- Service 70, 704 —1.6 (2) | 49,031 35, 632 QS2 4, 705 54, 105 1, 834 3, 019 6, 149 
Government 59, 137 +5. 2 (?) | 19,000 7, 559 916 13, 069 4, 300 7, 610 7, 764 25, 478 
of Establishments not elsewhere classified 413 +63. 9 (?) 211 125 3 142 6 19 3H 209 
sti- 
1 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii; data not reported. ? Data not comparable. 
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Table 3.—Summary of nonagricultural and agricultural placements, by State, December and January-Decembey 







































































1942 
[Corrected to Jan. 27, 1943] 
Total Nonagricultural | Agricultural 
December 1942 Jan.-Dec. 1942 December 1942 | Jan.-~Dec. 1942 wo | December 1942 Jan.-Dec. 1942 
Wee tanpower » | " — 
| ~~ ete Percentage rll | Percentage a Percentage ae 
and State change from— centage change from— centage) change from centage/ Per. 
Num- change | nym. Nu m- | Change | yy Num. | Change} cent 
” ber Number | from | ~ be Bul ia | from ay | “ber | from—| of all 
Jan.- . | Jan.- | Jan.- | place. 
Nov. Dec. Dee. Nov. | Dec. Dee. | Nov. Dec. Dec. | ments 
1942 1941 1941 1942 1941 1941 | 1942 1941 1941 
| —_——} | - —————_—————— —|— —_——~ 
| | | | | | 
Total !__ | 711,804) —23.5) +44. 5/10, 250,451) +37. 6) 615, 728 +1.4) +38.( 1/6, 939, 005] +7 9} 96,166) —70.3) +107. 9.3, 311, 44¢ +63.6) 323 
Region I: } | 
onnecticut.. 8, 590 wy: +4.0| 117,380) +14.2) 8,271 —1.3) +1.2) 107,802) +9.6) 319) +17.3) +275.3 9,578; +114.5) 8&2 
aine___. 4,689) +1.9) +22.5 64,348) +37.1) 4,631 +6.7) +228) 54,467) +21.8) 58| —77.9| +1.8 9,881) +345.7| 154 
Massachusetts ...| 20, 135] +10.8| +131. O} 167,034) +58. 2) 20,001) +12.5) +131. 4) 158,731) +53. 0) 4) (2) | () | 8,303) +355.5) 80 
New Hampshire 1,483} —5.1] —31.7 23,466; —14.0 1, 431 +4.8) —32.3) 20,830) —20.8 §2| —73.5 —8,8 2, 636) +163.1} 112 
Rhode Island -_. 6, 896) —2.9) +271.0 50,411) +108.2)} 6,884) —2.8) +271.1/ 50,168) +108. 9) 12} (7) | 243)  +25.3 5 
Vermont.__... a = +49. 4 —37.8 11,143) —25.0 672) +45.1) —40.6 7,830) —40. 4) 52) (3) @) | 3,313) +92.5 7 
Region IT: | 
New York...__. 68, 467] —1. 0) +39.2) 814,783) +40.7) 68,124 —.2) +39.3) 763, 380) +36. 4) 343) —59.9| + 21.2 51,403) +160.8 63 
Region III: | | | | 
Delaware__....... 2, 477) —.9| +49. 6) 21,291) +120) 2,473 +. 6 +498 20, 016 +7. 5) 4 (© () 1,275; +226.9 6.0 
New Jersey_.....| 15,809} —4.2) +80) 207,868 +9.8 15,420 +1.8) +6.2) 181,532) —1.3} 389) —71.4) +216.3) 26,336) +385.0) 127 
Pennsylvania....| 30,797) +5.2| +39.2) 343,426) +36.6/ 29,694° +123) +35.0) 324,328 +31. 4) l, 108 —60.9| +842.7 19,098, +344. 0 56 
ion IV: | 
District of Co- | | | 
lumbia___..... | $8,377) —7.8| —40.2 61,182) -—4.6| 3,377) -7.6 —40.1 61, 039 —4.5 0| @ (2) 143 31.2 a 
Maryland ._____. | 10,653) —4.3) +92.1) 133, 368; +72.4) 10, 252 +9.2 +86.6) 100,747) +49.5 401\ —77.0 +65.6 32, 621 227.4 24.5 
North Carolina__| 15,423) —22.4) +33.0 261, 219 +6.4) 14,928 —9.1) +31.1) 199,775 —1.8 495 —85.7 +127.1 61,444 +46.0) 2.5 
RNS | 8,387) +16.0) +16.5) 103,859 —18.4) 7,415) +14.7) +3.5) 97, 074 —21.0 972) +26.6 6, 78 53. 5 6.5 
West oe 5, = +9.5) +64.1) 49, 562 —.1 5,495 +12.9 +65.2 47, - +.2 6 ©) 1, 568 —7.2 3.2 
nV: 
entucky______- 8, 223! +18.2) +78.1) 110,445 +125.9) 7,990 +208 +749) 93, 607 +99. 5 233) —31.9) | 16,748, +770.9| 15.2 
Michigan 19, 354, —5.9] +45.6| 244,729] +40.6) 19,128 +2.6) +46.5| 204,948) +24.2 226, —88.2) —5.0) 39,781) +339.2) 163 
he ma i Aiiaiitiiapeteane 41,500) —2. " +90. 5 448,174, +52.3 41,066 (®) +92. 6) 423,865 +49.1 524, —63. 5 +2.5 24, 300) +145. 1 54 
jon Vi: | | 
rs 18,741) +16.9| —14.6 278,301 +3.7) 18,230; +18.5 —15.4) 246,429 —3.5 511, —20.2) +23.7 31,872) +146.0 11.5 
Indiana... ...._. 14,429) —8.9) +15.0) 178,307) +7.4) 14,348) -—8.4 415.1) 171, 580 +5.1 81; —.2) —T11.0 6,817) +142.5 3.8 
Wisconsin___..._. 13,194) +2.1) +66.7 161,122; +35.3) 12,926 +13.6 +70.6 146,004) +29.3 268; —82.6 —20.5 15,028) +146.0 9.3 
Region VII 
Alabama......._. 6, 567) —12. 9) +36. 5) 87,226; +26.2 6,437) —12.6 +37.5 76,821) +28.6 130, —27.4 —1.5 10, 40 11.1 11.9 
RE 10,056) +1.7) +31.6) 109,253) +40.1 8,005) +14.0 +5.9| 97,862) +28.6) 2,051, —28.5 ( 11, 39 510.8 104 
Georgia......... 6,551) —5. 5) +5. 5) 98,843) —16.6 6, 478 —2.3 +7.6 89,117) —19.6 73) —75.7| —60.3 9, 72¢ +25. 6 9.8 
Mi SR 6, 272) —82.5| +49.5 471, 186) +562. 9 6,253, —24.5) +55.7) 98,517) +53.1 19 = () (2) 372, 6690 ‘ 79.1 
— Carolina. 3,853 —12.0 —8.5 72,495, —17.1) 3,747) —11.6 —8.4 65,424, —22.7 106, —23.2 —9.4 7,071 152.7 9.8 
Tennessee _. 14, 919 74.2) +26.4, 446,631) —16. 7 8,436 +20.8 +19.1 88,860 —10. 6,483. —87.2) +37.4 357,771 18.1 80.1 
Region VIII: 
- 5,617, —28.0| —43.4 101, 536 —6.5 4,912; —20.2 —48.4 79, 379| —18.7 705| —57.2 +76.3 22, 157 102.9 218 
Minnesota... __. 13, 269, +18. 2) +133.4 145, 526, +650.3) 12,097) +21.5 +144.2) 107,283) +40.2) 1,172) -—7.7 +60.1 18,243) +88.5 26.3 
Nebraska _..___. | 11,165) —26.3) +326.3| 118,069) +171.4) 6,312 —37.2) +160.1 82,080) +114.9) 4,833 —5.0 (*) 35, 989) +577.8 30.5 
North Dakota____ 3,068 —23.9) +36.6 56,405) +8.2) 2,425 +16.1) +25.3 19,900; —14.3 643) —66.9 +106.8 36, 415 26.3) 646 
ee in — +34. ‘ TE.) 50, = +63. 4 1, 228 +1.6 —5.9 28, 850) +59.3) 2,068 +65.7 +361. 6 21, 493 +-69.2 42.7 
on IX: 
Arkansas '_____. | 21,0090' —46.6) +75.4 506,500 +65.9 10,725 —4.3° +48.3 165, 338) +168. 5) 10,284 —63.5  +116.7| 341,162 40.0 67.4 
Kansas *_ __ 13,350) +.6) -......| | 141,874) __.. 13,084. +5.1 128, 569) | 266) —67.5 13, 308 9.4 
Missouri *_______. | 25,600) —36.1) ...... | 405,623 - 24, 240 —7.8 274, 764) _. | 1,360; —90.1 _| 130,859 32.3 
Oklahoma 12,830) —24.0) +57.8, 136,708) +26.3| 8,362 -—7.0 +18.0) 79,630) +24.2 4, 468) —43.4) +326.3) 57,069 29.3, 41.7 
Region | | | } | | | 
Louisiana. ._____. 5,145) —33.6, —10.7 74,090, —29.0 4,275 —15.8 —16.8 62,578) —35.5 870; —67.4 +39.6 11, 512 +56. 1 15.5 
New Mexico | 3,808) +27) +.6) 43,165) —12.4) 2,805) +79.3) +172.1) 30,790) +76.7/ 1,003) —53.2) —63.6) 12,375) —61.1) 28.7 
Toms... | 63,639! —40.9) +30.6/ 1,121,058) +18. 0) 36,384) —4.5 +3.0) 484,211) +15.5) 27,255) —60.8) +103.0| 636,847) +20.0) 56.8 
—— ' | | 
olorado._____- 5, 900 —51.8} +61.2} 120,323) +45.9| 4,768, —36.8) +58.6) 69,031} +70.1) 1,192) —75.3) +88.6) 51,202) +22.4 426 
I eS 3, 540) —67.1) +83.3) 130,161) +81.6) 2,044 —26.9 +78.2 53,787) +114.2 596, —91.1! +113.6) 76,374) +64.0) 58.7 
Montana -| 2,386) —86.1) +55.3 59,081' +77.9| 2,022) —38.8) +55.7| 33,250) +59.2 364) —82.9) +53.6) 25,822 109.6) 43.7 
Smee | 6,551) —29.4) +143.4 88,134) +168.2) 6.4165 +2.2 +140.7' 55,249) +113.9 135} —95.5)  (? 32,885) +368.2) 37.3 
be nae | 1,176, —40.1) +37. 9| | +55.0 1077 —26.0 +40.1 22, 803 | +38. 9 99 —80.5 +17.9 6,024, +175.6 20.9 
son | | | | 
[ae 10, 427; —32.9} +37.0) 106,796) +24.1) 3,488) —16.5) +41.0) 41,979) +36.2 6,939 —38.9 +35.1) 64,817) +17.3) 60.7 
California.._____- 99, 631 —17.8| +946) 1,072,451} +97.8) 86,507) +12.3) +88.8) 768,065) +68.9) 13,034) —70.5 +144.1| 304,386) +247.5 2.4 
Nevada.......... 2, 785) +41.6;| +78.0 34,411) +52.2) 2,735 +43.3 +844 31,516) +63.9 50| —13.8) —39.0 2,805) —14.5 8.4 
Oregon.._._...... 12, 884) —11. 2| —7.3) 224,717) —14.6) 11,148 —2.0| —15.8) 124,568) —1.6 1,736 —44.6 +166.3) 100,149) —26.6 446 
Washington _.-- 15,475) —16.5) +66.5) 318,027) +92.2) 14,805 +5.4, +67.2, 177,237) +56.2) 580) —86.8) +48.7) 140,700 +1705 44.8 
Territories: | 
Alaska !__......../...- Ae soot 8,494) —18.5_. as Tom 8,458} —18.4)......_|... 36 4 
ee 2, 126) —72. 6) “+61. 1 20,900| +72.3 587; —15.4) —55.4) 10,655) —7.7| 1,539 —78.1) (2) 10,335) @) 49.2 
! Excludes Alaska for December; data not reported. All percentages based § Excludes 3,376 agricultural placements made in eoepersiion with the 


on comparable data. 
2 Not computed, because fewer than 50 placements were made in 1 or both 


periods. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 


* Beginning Feb. 


16, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


USES in Tennessee during December 1942 and 267,447 mac 
December 1942, which were credited to Tennessee 
1942, data for Kansas City, 


Kans., 


e during January- 


included with 


Social Security 











Table 4.—Agricultural placements, by type of activity, 


were placed in nearly one-sixth of all nonfarm 



























































cember 
1 ° ° ° 
December and January-December 1943 jobs filled by the Employment Service during 
[Corrected to Jan. 27, 1943] December 
—— pecember 1942 | January-December Data for the last quarter of 1942 (table 5) 
ay — indicate that placements of women have been 
1969 | shesadteaiam | mum maintained at a relatively higher level than those 
————— | Type of activity eee cont-| Fe. Of other groups of workers. Women accounted 
=o) ee ey a Be — “feo wats for almost three-fourths of all clerical and sales 
se) Cent Nov.| Dec. an.- U- : : 
=| otal | 192 | wt ian.- jtribue placements made during the 3-month period, and 
Se vt | __|™'|_—_ for more than half the service placements. As 
_ Total .-- 94, 627|~70. 1} 4-104. 6/3, 309, 907 +03.5| 100.0 compared with the third quarter of 1942, there 
6) 23 | Appicaltaral and similar sere- || J ng PRES PH ges was a decline of nearly 8 percent in the number 
oe blishments ? 2, 175) +27. 6) ») | 51, . . . c 
i at pishimen 02 46270 | 0 3, 258,060) (3) | 984 of nonagricultural placements of nonwhite workers; 
) q . 5, { _ | = 1 | 5, | 3 ae . 
71 154 —, 32, 090'|—83.3) (3) 1, 505, 361 © 45.5 in the fourth quarter, these workers represented 
5} 60 t and tree-nut 7,495|—48.7| () , 563) (3) .6 - 1eA : . 
} ef — : 144 +220} 22,422 ©) 7 only 16.7 percent of all nonfarm placements, in 
: 7) Livestock and poultry , 115) +4. ) 3, . , - . : A 
J at Livestock and baal] | ans, 384) (3) | 11.0 contrast to 17.8 in the preceding quarter. 
8 43 — wakes Bek: id Piceccrs Bad Vick Although agricultural placements declined 70 
9 6.0 | 1 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii for ee ae —- reported. ; percent from November to December, the number 
0 12.7 ] ludes establishments primarily engaged in performing, on a fee or > 
| 658 oc Te made eeeaeet onetins as custom milling. hay baling, farm was more than double that for December 1941. 
| ent, and animal-husbandry and horticultural services. Includes > ° " 
sino Daniness enterpriess engaged in hunting and trapping or in the operation Pennsylvania, Maryland, Oklahoma, and South 
2 9 > se es iv i 
‘| os Fits ase entacaseblh Dakota showed the greatest relative increases 
7; over the 12-month period, but Arkansas, Califor- 
1 All but 10 States reported increases from De- nia, and Texas had the greatest numerical in- 
ert cember 1941, some of them more than 100 percent. creases. Cotton farming accounted for 45.5 
| = Manufacturing placements outnumbered similar percent of all agricultural placements during 1942, 
| es placements in November by 7.1 percent and more — while dairy farming and livestock and poultry 
| 7 than a third were of women. Nonwhite workers farming each had less than 1 percent. 
11.9 
10.4 ’ . 
9.8 Table 5.—Nonagricultural placements, by major occupational group, sex, and race, October-December 1942 ' 
79.1 
9.8 [Corrected to Feb. 1, 1943] 
80.1 
21.8 Total, all occupations Women Nonwhite 
26.3 ve a Se ee oe 
30. 5 
64.6 Major on eee ae . Percentage Aevnery oo Fussenenee | 
42.7 a change from change from nae change from | p 
Number | July- Number July- . se = of Number July- ~——— of 
67.4 | September September | September | 
9.4 } 1942 1942 | | 1942 
32.3 a =. eae eee WS be 
41.7 | 
‘ Total 1, 904, 762 —2.0 614, 726 +14.4 32.3 317, 337 | —7.6 | 16.7 
15. —__—_—___—_ $$ |] ————____—_ —— 
23.7 Professional and managerial 16, 461 —19.9 4, 906 | —14.2 | 29.8 212 +5. 6 1.3 
56.8 Clerical and sales 166, 723 +11.3 119, 168 | +17.8 71.5 2,320 +12.0 1.4 
Service 244, 179 —8.0 151, 321 | —5.9 | 62.0 | 118, 938 +3.2 48.7 
42.6 Skilled 251, 071 ~15.8 31, 633 | +59.7 | 12.6 7, 084 -14| 2.8 
58.7 Semiskilled 290, 660 | +11.7 118, 610 +23. 2 | 40.8 22, 301 | +143 | 7.7 
43.7 Unskilled and other 935, 668 | —.4 189, 088 +23.0 20. 2 166, 482 | —16.4 17.8 
37.3 ; | | 
20.9 
as ' Excludes Alaska and Hawaii for December; data not reported. 
28.4 
8.4 
44.6 
44.3 
4 
49.2 
; 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance’ 


Unemployed railroad workers filed 9,800 claims 
for benefits in December, an increase of 1,100 
from the preceding month (table 1). The num- 
ber of claims was much lower than would be 
expected from the seasonal changes of previous 
years. In part, the low claim load is a reflection 
of the activities of the Board’s employment 
service in scheduling other jobs for workers who 
are to be laid off, before lay-offs occur. The low 
level of claims is also partly due to the counter- 
seasonal rise in railroad employment; the Novem- 
ber—December increase was the first rise recorded 
for these months since employment has been 
reported monthly. A rise of 3,100 in the number 
of employees occurred, in contrast to a decline 
of 16,700 in the corresponding period of 1941. 
Employment increased in every branch of rail- 
road work, except maintenance of way; the rise 
was most noticeable in maintenance of equipment 
and stores. 

The increase in registered unemployment came 
from the widespread reduction in maintenance-of- 
way activity and in other employment on roads 
in New England and the northern States west 
of the Great Lakes. The virtual cessation of 
iron-ore shipments from the Lake Superior de- 
posits was responsible for reduced employment in 
various branches of railroading on the two roads 
which haul most of the ore. 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 


As a consequence of the changes in employment, 
the number of claims for unemployment com. 
pensation in the Minneapolis region rose from 
less than 300 to 1,100. Other relatively large 
increases of approximately 50 percent occurred 
in the Denver and Chicago regions. However, 
claims in the Pacific and Southern States declined 
by about one-fifth. 

The number of employees on class I railroads 
was 135,000 greater than in December 1941; 
claims were reduced from 61,000 to 9,800, or 84 
percent, in the same period. The reduction was 
least in the Atlanta region, where one-fourth as 
many claims were filed. The greatest reduction— 
95 percent—took place in the San Francisco 
region. 

Benefit payments.—Nearly 7,400 benefit pay- 
ments, amounting to $151,600, were made to un- 
employed railroad workers in December. This 
increase of only 400 certifications over the preced- 
ing month is most unusual for this season of the 
year. In the 2 years for which there are com- 
parable data, 1939 and 1941, the increases from 
November to December were 21 and 74 percent, 
respectively, while this year the increase was only 
5 percent. Almost two-thirds of the payments 
were made in the New York, Chicago, and Atlanta 
regions. 

Nearly 1,600 payments were made for initial 
periods of unemployment in the current benefit 
year; the average amount certified—$17.30—was 
the highest in the current benefit year, and far 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights received, claims re- 
ceived, and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-43 



































1942-43 | 1941-42 
A RS — y i] . 
Period Benefit payments ? | Benefit payments ! 
—_—- Claims “ — Claims |—— 
| Number | Amount | Number Amount 
| EET ee eee 17, 167 64, 509 49,782 | $1, 064, 265 | 66, 207 | 223, 709 | 183, 208 $3, 685, 290 
i ee i i “| - — 
Bsc enagescsdacavandtdccsnneniete 3, 027 9, 816 7, 356 151, 625 | 21, 808 61, 043 50, 845 926, 460 
an sala dipeatighadinetbtheiaior 1, 495 4, 477 3, 562 | 73, 129 10, 791 25, 667 | 21, 973 401, 754 
. ee. - 2 eee 1, 532 5, 339 3, 794 78, 496 11, 107 35, 376 | 28, 872 524, 706 
eekly averages 
July os See 1, 452 2, 499 1, 630 | 33, 551 | 4,031 6, 478 4, 632 81, 260 
SE et ieccnontsasdcsccnennedds 752 2, 904 2, 403 | 50, 914 | 1, 339 7, 763 | 6, 122 128, 781 
Sl iiinannesiscepetscesisess 446 2, 766 2, 216 | 48, 865 | 1, 032 | 7, 494 | 6, 661 146, 38 
Stine ndeinddétnnmabinepes 290 2, 450 1, 940 42, 164 1, 218 7, 345 | 6, 387 38,7 
IE th. casvinmnacohsaeueminein 326 2, 168 1, 747 38, 369 | 2, 991 9, 794 | 7, 833 164, 150 
mber............--.-------20---- 694 2, 250 1, 686 | 34, 747 | 5, 018 13, 989 11, 652 212, 314 
! For current benefit year only. Figure for July-December of current benefit year revised. 
4 Net figures, adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 
Social Security 
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exceeded the average for December 1941 (table 2). 
The weekly average varied from $15.53 for the 
first week of December to $18.09 for the third 
week, and dropped to $17.16 for the last week. 
The high average benefit payment in the third 
week was accompanied by an increase in the 
average daily benefit rate from the first week’s 
average of $2.62 to $2.92, and a decline in the 
average compensable days in registration periods 
from 5.92 in the first week to 5.64 in the third. 

Payments for subsequent periods of unemploy- 
ment in the current benefit year numbered 5,800, 
and averaged $21.81. In contrast to the average 
payment for initial periods, the average for 
subsequent periods was the lowest in the current 
benefit year. Like the former, however, it was 
substantially higher than the average for the same 
month of the preceding year. 

Certificates of benefit rights.—Some 3,000 persons 
filed applications for certificates of benefit rights 
during December, more than double the number in 
November. The increase came mainly from the 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and Kansas City regions 
and pointed toward a probable growth in claims 
from those sections in coming months. There 
were also increases in applications from all other 
regions except Atlanta and Dallas. 

Railroad who became unemployed 
during the last 6 months of 1942, as indicated by 
applications for certificates of benefit rights, num- 


workers 


bered 17,200. In the corresponding period of the 
preceding year more than 66,000 were unemployed. 
Applications for certificates of benefit rights are 
nearly always filed by qualified workers upon 
their becoming unemployed for the first time 
in a benefit year. In addition to those who 
filed applications, there were other unemployed 
workers who were not qualified for benefits because 
of insufficient or entire lack of compensation in the 
base year. Besides that large group whose earnings 
in the base year were inadequate because they were 
casual or temporary employees as far as the rail- 
road industry is concerned, there is a substantial 
number of workers who entered the industry late in 
the base year or after January 1942 and conse- 
quently could not qualify for benefits in the current 
benefit year. Since these workers are the most 
recent additions to the railroad industry, they are 
generally the first to be laid off. It is likely, 
therefore, that they have relatively more unem- 
ployment than qualified workers. 

Benefit accounts.—Some 1,630 accounts were 
opened in December, nearly twice as many as in 
the preceding month but only one-tenth as many 
as in December 1941. In the first half of the 
benefit year, accounts opened were only one- 
fourth the number for the corresponding period of 
1941. Nearly 500 workers exhausted their benefits 
in December, in most cases as a result of con- 
tinuous unemployment since the early part of the 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average num- 
ber of compensable days for certifications of benefit year 1942-43, by month, July-December 1942! 
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All certifications days of unemployment | unemployment unemployment 
Aver- | | Aver Aver- 
Type of ce rtification and Aver- | Aver- | 98° Per- | Aver- | Aver- | Per- | Aver- | Aver- | 88° Per- | Aver- | Aver- | 98° 
period age age | DUM | cent of | | cent of | age | BUM | cent of e > 
Num- | , & Re | ber of — i = iS | age | Age | ber of ag) ag ber of 
‘em bene- | daily came all cer-| bene- | daily | all cer- | bene- | daily com- all cer-| bene- | daily com- 
fit pay-| bene- ene tifica- | fitpay-| bene- | tifica- | fit pay-| bene- ne tifica- | fit pay-| bene- ne 
ment | _ fit ple tions | ment | fit | tions | ment | fit Jax | tions | ment fit = 
days | | days days 
] 
| | | 
Certifications for first regis- 
tration period: 2 
July $2.82 5.88 | 66.7 | $19.95) $285) 333) $0.87) $282) 3.65 |.-......|.--.--|.-------] a nneee 
August 2.80 5. 80 (4.6 19. 56 2.7 35. 4 10. 16 * {me . | See eee Se ER 
September 2.70 5. 66 62.0 18. 83 2. 66 38.0 9.75 | 2.81 8 7 ERE ERS 
October 2.92 5. 84 4.9 20.73 | 2.96 35.1 10. 25 2. 80 | | 2 ee ee 
November 2. 88 5. 80 66. 2 20. 21 2. 89 33.8 9. 85 2. 85 ) > eee See 
December 2. 82 6.14) 75.1 19. 61 2. 80 24.9 10. 32 2. 89 t ¢ Re PERSE SEAS eb aro =” 
Certifications for subse- | 
quent registration 
periods: ? | 
July 351 25. 16 2.77 9. 08 77.2 27.7 2.77 19.7 17.98 | 2.74 6. 57 3.1 $6. 00 $2.75 2.18 
August 6, 716 24. 02 2. 80 8. 57 69.0 28. 00 2. 80 23.0 18.50 | 2.80 6. 61 8.0 5. 66 2. 76 2.05 
September 7, 680 23. 36 2.7 8.45 65.7 27. 82 2.78 26. 1 7. 76 2. 69 6. 59 8.2 5.44 2. 73 1.99 
October 7,452 | 22.57 2.77 8.15 59. 4 28. 09 2.81 29.9 17. 53 | 2. 64 6. 63 10.7 5. 99 2. 87 2.09 
November 6, 161 23. 06 | 2.78 8. 30 61.6 28. 27 2. 83 28.5 17. 88 2. 64 6.77 9.9 5. 56 2.73 2.03 
December 5, 798 21.81) 2.76 7.91 57.4 27. 86 2.79 28.7 17.17 2. 66 6. 44 13.9 6. 27 2.7 2. 29 
! Data based on 33.3-percent sample, except number of certifications and ? Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 


average benefit per certification. 
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registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
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benefit year. The general labor shortage in the 
country, which brings about more rapid reem- 
ployment, has resulted in a lower rate of exhaus- 
tions than in previous years. 

Employment service.—As in the preceding years, 
the number of placements increased significantly 
in December. Placements numbered 15,500 in 
December, as compared with 8,100 in November 
and 6,700 in December 1941. Of the total place- 
ments for the month, 4,900 were made by the 
New York region, and substantial increases over 
November were reported by other regions. 

The Christmas passenger travel and mail and 


express traffic were primarily responsible for the 
substantial increase. Placements of express, 
freight, mail, and baggage handlers accounted for 
5,550 of the increase. Placements of trackmen 
continued at about the November level. 

In December, 2,613 workers were transferred 
from one region to another. In several hundreds 
of cases, men were sent 1,000 miles or more to 
jobs. For the 6 months ended December 31, 
placements numbered 72,900, orders 9,100, and 
openings 92,400. The figures for the comparable 
period of 1941 were: placements 21,000, orders 
3,800, and openings 33,700. 
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Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments Certi- 
fied, November 1942 


Monthly insurance benefits were in force for 
677,000 beneficiaries at the end of November, 
14,200 more than at the end of the previous month 
(table 1). Benefits were awarded to 17,900 in- 
dividuals during the month, a decline of 19.6 
percent from October. A year earlier the number 
of awards fell 10.8 percent from October to 
November. 

The benefits of 71,500 individuals (10.6 percent 
of the total on the rolls) were in suspension at the 
end of the month, 4,000 more than at the end of 
October. Primary benefits constituted 57.9 per- 
cent of the total number in suspension, but only 
45.6 percent of the total in force. Widow’s cur- 
rent benefits also comprised a larger proportion of 
benefits in suspension than of total benefits in 
force—13.9 percent as against 10.3 percent. 
Child’s benefits comprised 15.3 percent of benefits 


Table 2.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force, 
by type of benefit and payment status, November 30, 


1942! 
[Corrected to Dec. 24, 1942] 























Payment status 
Type of benefit bp gs | Conditional 
Current | Deferred 

| Suspen- | Frozen 

sions benefits 
Primary $22. 95 $23. 03 21. 87 $21. 70 $26. 75 
Wife's 12. 21 12. 27 12.17 11, 32 13. 67 
Child’s 12.19 12. 23 10. 81 11. 58 12. 20 
Widow's | 20. 17 20. 15 24. 48 21. 06 22. 35 
Widow's current 19. 55 19. 56 7.97 19. 59 19. 17 
Parent’s 13. 01 13. 02 13, 67 12. 58 12. 00 











1 See footnotes to table 1. 


in suspension, a somewhat larger proportion than 
the 13.5 percent in November 1941. Job oppor- 
tunities for children are limited largely to those 
aged 16 and over, a relatively small proportion 
of the child beneficiary group; this slight increase 
in the proportion of child’s benefits in suspension, 
therefore, may actually reflect a fairly sizable 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force! in each payment status? and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, November 1942 


[Current month's data corrected to Dec. 24, 1942] 























Total Primary Wife's Child's Widow’s | Widow's current Parent's 
Status of benefit and act ° He | N La N | 

—Z Amount | — Amount —_ Amount | — Amount |S meaneoes | ey | Amount |* | Amount 

IAG | a ae = | j 
In force as of Oct. 31, 1942 663, 041 $12, 062, 137/303, 870) $6, 970, 14885, 881' $1, 048, 329/176, 078 $2, 146, 169/26, 443) $533, 704/67, 881)/$1, 326, 229 2, sa $37, 558 
Current-payment status 577, 157| 10, 422, 274/254, 301) 5, 852, 090/74, 614 915, 328/163, 154) 1, 993, 959/26, 154) 527, 131/56, 068 1, 096, 497| 2, 866 37, 269 
Deferred-payment status 2, 449 48,110) 1,705 37,360) 208 3, 468 211 2, 284 103 2, 506) 3 2, 472 1| 20 
Conditional-payment status 83,435) 1,591,753) 47, 864) 1, 080, 698/10, 969 129, 533) 12, 713 149, 926 186 4, 067/11,682| 227, 260 21 269 
Suspensions ! 67,476) 1, 243,320) 38, 850 840, 504) 8, 500 97, 093) 11, 007) 129, 175 106 2, 312) 8,893) 173, 967 21 269 
Frozen benefits ¢ 15, 959 348, 433) 9,005) 240,194) 2, 379 32, 440) 1, 706 20, 751 80 1, 755| 2, 789 53, 293 0 0 

Actions during November 1942 | | | | | | 
Benefits awarded 17, 912 319, 992) 6, 280 149, 042) 2, 222 27,758) 5, 666 69, 953) 1, 254 25, 056} 2, 393) 46, 888) 97 1, 295 
Entitlements terminated ! 3, 780 68,659) 1, 527 35, 040 709 &, 800 854) 10, 735 110 2, 218 563 10, 733} 17| 233 
Net adjustments ¢ 64 1, 777] 29 891 6) 77 23) 643) —1 —32 2| 197 "| 1 

| | | 
In force as of Nov. 30, 1942 677, 237) 12, 315, 247|308, 652) 7, 084, 141/87, anal 1, 067, 364/180, 918) 2, 206, 03027, 586) 556, 510/69, 713} 1, 362, 581! 2, 968) 38, 621 
Current-payment status 587, 071! 10, 587, 949/256, 575) 5, 908,037\75, 582) 927, 686/168,015) 2,055, 649/27, 290) 549, 850/56, 669) 1, 108, 461/ 2,940) 38, 266 
Deferred-payment status 2, 380 46, 843; 1,670 36, 527 264 3, 456 194 2, 098 93 2, 277 136) 2, 444 41 
Conditional-payment status 87, 786} 1, 680,455) 50, 407) 1, 139, 577}11, 534 136, 222) 12, 709 148, 283 203 4, 383/12, 908 251, 676) 25 314 
Suspensions ? | 71,495) 1,325,178) 41, 366 897, 757) 9, 131 103, 378} 10, 906 126, 292) 119 2 , 949 194, 943 a 302 
Frozen benefits ¢__. 16, 291 355,277) 9, 041 241, 820) 2, 403 32, 844) 1, 803 21, 991) Si 1 , 959 56, 733 1 12 








! Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent 
changes in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 6) and terminations 
(see footnote 5), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were 
first payable. 

? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction from current 
month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than 
current month's benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to 
deduction of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month’s 
benefit; benefit in conditional-payment status is subject to deduction of entire 
benefit for current and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

+ Represents benefits which have previously been in current or deferred- 
payment status. 

* Represents benefits which have never been in current or deferred-payment 
Status, 

* Terminations may be for following reasons: primary benefit—beneficiary’s 
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death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, death of husband, divorce, or en- 
titlement of beneficiary to equal or larger primary benefit; child’s benefit— 
beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; widow’s 
benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or larger 
primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, 
entitlement to widow’s benefit or to equal or larger primary benefit, or 
termination of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s benefit—benefi- 
ciary’s death, marriage,or entitlement to other equal or larger monthly benefit. 

6 Adjustments in amount of monthly benefit may result from entitlement 
of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing 
beneficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203 (a) of the 1939 amendments 
are effective or from termination of entitlement of an existing beneficiary 
when minimum provision of sec. 203 (b) consequently becomes effective; 
adjustments in number or amount may also result from actions not 
otherwise classified. 
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Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay- 
ments certified, by type of payment, November 1942 
and cumulative, January-November 1942 
































November 1942 
Total 
Percentage amount 
Type of payment Num- distribution certified 
ber of Amount January- 
bene- certified November 
fici- Bene- 1942 
aries ! fici- | Amount 
arics 
| 
—— benefits ?__.__. 1594, onl $11,111, 638! 100. 0 100. 0/3 $110,586, 029 
ect Salalah ...|259, 997 6, 113, 526; 43.7 55.0 62, 079, 811 
Supplementary. 86, 598) 1, 077, 464; 14.6 9.7; 10, 886, 584 
, = 76, 57 75| 965,455) 12.9 8.7 9, 659, 748 
Child’s__.__- 10, 023 112,009} 1.7) 1.0 1, 226, 836 
Survivor's... .. 247,845, 3,920,648 41.7) 35.3) 37,619,634 
Widow's. | 27, 302) 592, 862) 4. 6) 5.3) 5, 153, 729 
Widow's current.| 57,730) 1, 205, 364) 9.7) 10. 9| 12, 157,074 
Child’s |150, 864 2, 079, 955) . 9 18. 7 19, 908, 304 
Parent’s_. -----| 2,940) 42, 467) 5 4 400, 437 
Lump-sum death pay- | | 
ments.-_._. \4 7,890; = 1, 104, 018) 13, 672, 695 
Under 1939 amend- | 
ments §__ 7, 796 1, 099, 899) _ 13, 601, 715 
Under 1935 act ¢ OF 5 ae 70, 980 
| 





1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
changes in status effective after certification. 
1 Distribution by type of benefit estimated. Estimates revised February 


942. 
3 Includes retroactive payments. 
* Represents number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 


j Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
which no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 


worker died. 
* Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 


movement into covered employment among bene- 
ficiaries between the ages of 16 and 18. The pro- 
portion of suspensions of wife’s, widow’s, and 
parent’s benefits because of employment is negli- 
gible. Not many beneficiaries in these groups, 
composed chiefly of women over age 65, are 
capable of holding jobs, nor is there a great 
demand for their services. Suspensions of wife’s 
benefits are caused, in the great majority of cases, 
by the return of the primary beneficiary to 
covered employment. 

The average amounts of the monthly benefits 
in current-payment status do not change ap- 
preciably from month to month (table 2). How- 
ever, the formula used in computation of benefits 
tends to increase the benefit amount for a given 
average monthly wage as workers attain longer 
periods of coverage under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. This tendency, to- 
gether with the higher average wages of workers 
who retired or died in 1942, has raised the general 
level of benefits. 

The average primary benefit in current-payment 
status in November 1942 was $23.03, as compared 
with $22.72 in November 1941. During the 
same period, the average amount of wife’s bene- 
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fits rose from $12.12 to $12.27; child’s benefits 
from $12.20 to $12.23; widow’s current benefits 
from $19.52 to $19.56; and parent’s benefits from 
$12.97 to $13.02. The average amount of widow’s 
benefits declined from $20.23 in November 1941 
to $20.15 in November 1942. 

Monthly benefits totaling $11.1 million were 
certified for 594,000 beneficiaries during Novem- 
ber, bringing the total amount of monthly bene- 
fits certified during the first 11 months of 1942 to 
$110.6 million (table 3). The distribution of 
benefits by type shows almost no change in either 
number or amount from the previous month, 
In addition to the monthly benefits, $1.1 million 
was certified during the month in lump-sum pay- 
ments on the basis of the wage records of 7,900 
deceased wage earners who left no survivors im- 
mediately eligible for monthly benefits. 

On the basis of preliminary data for December, 
it is estimated that $11.4 million was certified 
for 607,000 monthly beneficiaries. Of the total, 
about $6.2 million was certified for 264,000 pri- 
mary beneficiaries, $1.1 million for 88,000 supple: 
mentary beneficiaries, and $4.1 million for 255,000 
survivor beneficiaries. Approximately $1.4 mil- 
lion was certified in lump-sum death payments 
based on the wage records of 9,700 deceased wage 
earners. 


Monthly Benefits and Lump-Sum Payments 
Awarded, October-December 1942 


Monthly benefits awarded during the fourth 
quarter of 1942 totaled 60,100, a decline of 3.3 
Table 4.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum 


payments awarded, by type of benefit and by quarter 
of award, January 1940-December 1942 





| 
Monthly benefits 
| 
} 








= = _ Lump- 
| | sum 
Year and quarter | : } } W id- death 
| Pri- ritatelG ».| Wid-| ow’s | Par- ay- 
| Total | mary Wife s\( hild’s ow’s | cur- | ent’s aoniet 
| rent 
Et ae ae ee 
1940 | | 
Jan.-Mar___.___| 40,780) 28,211) 4, 366 5, 978 168) 2, 057 0} 7,046 
Apr.-June__.. 67,824) 33,955) 8,468) 17, 408 BES 6, BAS 223) 19, 074 
July-Sept | 76, 113) 38, 245) 11,981; 17, 220) 1, 560) 6, 782 325| 23, 793 
Oct.-Dec_.......| 70, 267) 31,924) 9,740) 18,776) 1,987) 7,536, 304) 25, 182 
141 | | | | | 
an.-Mar_._____| 74, 567) 32,802) 9,901| 20,597) 2,703) 8,227 337) 30,633 
Apr.-June_....._| 66, 074| 28,879) 8,962) 18,021) 2,617| 7,278) 317) 28,210 
July-Sept | 65, 593) 27,238) 8,808) 18,745) 2,786) 7, 632 204, 29, 610 
Oct.-Dec | 63,052) 25,741/ 8,452) 18, 256) 2,914) 7,365, 324 28,850 
1942 | | 
Jan.-Mar a 68, 181] 27,609} 9,161) 19, 596) 3,505) 8,027) 283) 33, 410 
Apr.-June__.._._| 67, 679) 26,878; 8,649) 19,991) 3,690) 8, 134 337) 35, 428 
July-Sept ......- | 62,161) 23,826) 8,013) 18,894) 3,475 7, 624 320, 32, 932 
Oct.-Dec_. 7,426; 18,902) 4, 103) 8, 037 317) 33, 221 


--| 60, — 21, 310 
| | | 





1 Represents number of payees to whom lump-sum death payments were 
awarded on basis of wages of workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939 
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Chart 1.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum 
payments awarded, by quarter, January 1940-De- 
cember 1942 
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percent from the previous quarter and of 4.7 per- 
cent from the fourth quarter of 1941 (table 4). 
In contrast, the number of lump-sum death pay- 
ments awarded increased by 1.2 percent from the 
third quarter, and 15.2 percent from the fourth 
quarter of 1941. 

The decline in awards of monthly benefits was 
due almost entirely to a decrease in the number of 
primary and wife’s benefits. Survivor’s benefits, 
with the exception of parent’s benefits, showed 
increases over both the previous quarter and the 
same quarter of the previous year. This general 
increase in survivor’s benefits and in lump-sum 
payments is probably due not so much to a 
greater number of deaths as to the increase in 
the number of covered wage earners whose deaths 
would give rise to claims for survivor’s benefits 
or lump sums. 


Primary Benefits Suspended Because of Em- 
ployment, December 1941-December 1942 


The number of retired workers who had their 
primary benefits suspended because they re- 
turned to covered jobs rose steadily throughout 
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Table 5.—Primary benefits in force and number and 
percent in suspension because of employment as of 
end of month, December 1941-December 1942 








Primary benefits in suspen- 
Primary bene- sion use of employ- 
Date fits in force, ment of beneficiary ! 
; less frozen 
benefits 
Number Percent 

Dec, 31, 1941 222, 819 20, 084 9.0 
Jan. 31, 1942 231, 227 19, 472 8.4 
Feb. 28, 1942 239, 516 19, 839 8.3 
Mar. 31, 1942 246, 397 21, 374 8.7 
Apr. 30, 1942 255, 016 24, 069 9.4 
May 31, 1942 262, 394 26, 358 10.0 
June 30, 1942 268, 764 28, 000 10.4 
July 31, 1942__. 275, 955 30, 000 10.9 
Aug. 31, 1942 281, 014 32, 000 11.4 
Sept. 30, 1942 288, 370 34, 000 11.8 
Oct. 31, 1942 294, 865 38, 000 |. 12.9 
Nov. 30, 1942 299, 611 40, 000 13.4 
Dec. 31, 1942 304, 523 42, 000 13.8 














! Figures for primary benefits in suspension because of employment from 
December 1941 through May 1942 are actual; beginning with June 1942 
partially estimated. Estimates are based on total number of primary bene- 
fits in suspension for all reasons, including employment and lump-sum 
payments. However, since only about 1 percent of suspensions among pri- 
mary beneficiaries have been due to reasons other than employment, the 
element of estimate is insignificant. 


1942 and at the end of the year was double that 
a year earlier (table 5). At the end of December 
1941 there were 20,100; a year later, 42,000. 

Although the total number of primary benefits 
in force also rose, the relative increase was not 
as large as in the number who returned to work. 
As a result, the proportion of primary benefits in 
suspension because of employment, which at the 
end of December 1941 constituted 9.0 percent of 
the primary benefits in force (excluding “frozen” 
benefits), rose to 13.8 percent of the benefits in 
force at the end of December 1942. 

With a continued demand for labor, it seems 
apparent that good employment opportunities 
will continue in 1943 for those of the aged bene- 
ficiaries who are able and willing to work. How- 
ever, the absolute number of such reemployed 
beneficiaries, even in December 1942, cannot be 
regarded as a significant source of labor supply 
when considered in the light of the total labor 
force. 

Data on suspensions of primary insurance bene- 
fits do not by themselves describe the full extent 
of participation of aged workers in war industries. 
A more significant indicator is the extent to which 
persons eligible to retire and receive primary bene- 
fits have refrained from claiming such benefits. 
It is estimated that well over a half million aged 
persons who are eligible to receive primary bene- 
fits have never retired from covered employment. 
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Employers, Employees, and Taxable Wages, 
July-September 1942 


Covered employment, total taxable wages, 
and average taxable wages continued to rise, and 
reached new high levels in the third quarter of 
1942 (table 6). The employer reports for this 
quarter indicate that despite heavy withdrawals of 
workers to the armed forces there was a more 
than equivalent replacement from the labor re- 
serves and that wage rates were substantially 
above those of the preceding quarter. The num- 
ber of employers reporting taxable wages, however, 
decreased 1.5 percent from the second quarter— 
the first recorded instance in which the number of 
reporting employers was smaller in the third 
quarter of a year than in the second quarter. The 
figures indicate that many employers, probably 
in the service or nonwar industries, either shut 
down their businesses or operated their establish- 
ments by themselves because of labor shortages. 
The following data on the average number of 
employees per employer reporting taxable wages 
each quarter since 1938 indicate that there was 
considerable plant expansion during 1941 and 1942 
and doubtless also a decline in the relative number 
of very small concerns: 





Average number of employees per employer 











Period ‘ 
1938 1939 1940 | 1941 1942 
‘eee — 
First quarter. ____._...| 14.4 nal 13.9 | 15.5 16.4 
Second quarter______. 14.1 14.1 | 13.9 | 16.1 | 16.7 
Third quarter_. ‘ 14.3 14.1 14.4 16.5 | 17.3 
Fourth quarter. __...- 14.5 14.4 15.0 16. 5 





Estimated average taxable wages per employee 
amounted to $369, an increase of 3 percent over 
the average for the preceding quarter. This 
increase, however, is less than the corresponding 
increase in the average weekly earnings in manu- 


Table 6.—Number of employers and employees and 
amount of taxable wages included under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, by specified period, 


1937=42 } 
[Corrected to Jan. 20, 1943] 





| Number of em- 


ployees earning {mount of taxable 





| Number| taxable wages wages ' 
_. — == ae = 
| ployers : oo 
= , reporting} On last 
Year and quarter taxable | oy orin| Total Aves 
wages ? ast pay | during a} : 2 
(in thou- | roll of | period ¢ ae (in | age per 
sands) | quarter ?| (in thou- | ™!08S))  em- 
(in thou-| sands) ployee 
sands) 
1937 total_....._. eabiod (6 Se 32, 800 $29, 300 $893 
ss TT (6 fee 31, 200 26, 200 840 
January- March. ____- 1, 740 23, 000 25, 100 6, 447 | 257 
April-June__........- 1, 783 23, 000 25, 200 6, 523 259 
July-September___.__- 1,813 23, 800 25, 900 6, 50 251 
October-December__- 1,833 | 23,600 26, 500 6, 72 254 
1939 total_._...- | (6) . : 33, 100 29, 200 882 
January-March 1,826 | 24, 500 25, 400 7, 040 27 
April-June___ 1,891 | 25, 300 26, 700 7, 221 270 
July-September. 1,939 | 26, 100 27, 400 7,497 274 
October-December 1, 978 25, 700 28, 400 7, 442 262 
1900 totel......... . (6) ‘ 35, 200 32, 900 935 
January-March ___. 1, 968 26, 300 27, 400 8. 070 295 
April-June___. 2, O44 27, 400 28, 400 8, 12 286 
July-September 2, 079 28, 800 30, 000 8, 129 271 
October-December. 2, 095 29, 400 31, 500 8, S7é 272 
Lf eS F (6) ; = 41, 600 41, 900 1,007 
January-March ____. 2, 070 | ( 32, 100 4, 591 29 
April-June_-__.....-_- 2, 163 | ( 34, 900 10, 288 295 
July-September_ 2, 200 (7) 36, 300 10, 970 302 
, October-December -- 2, 204 (’) 36, 400 11, 051 304 
942: | 
January-March 2, 200 | (7) 36, 100 12, 300 341 
April-June 2, 5 (") 36, 800 13, 190 358 
July-September 2, 171 (’) 37, 600 13, 891 369 





! Data partly estimated and subject to revision 

? Number of employers corresponds to number of employer returns. A 
return may relate to more than | establishment if employer operates several 
separate establishments but reports for concern as a whole 

3 Beginning with the first quarter of 1940, figures in this column represent 
employees on pay roll for last pay period of quarter; prior to 1940 they repre 
sent employees on last working day or last pay roll of quarter 

4 Unadjusted for duplication arising from recording of wages 
ployees under more than 1 account. 

5 Unadjusted for nontaxable wages erroneously reported, or for wages not 
counted in determining insurance benefit. Wages over $3,000 a year paid 
to an employee by a single employer in 1937, 1938, and 1939 and by all em- 
ployers beginning with 1940, are not taxable. 

* Data not available. 

’ Revised estimates for 1941 and estimates for first 3 quarter 
not be published until a later issue of the Bulletin. 


of some em- 


f 1942 will 


facturing industries as computed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The variation in the rates of 
increase is attributable in part to the fact that only 
the first $3,000 of wages are recorded under the 
Social Security Act and in part to the difference in 
coverage of the two series. 
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Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


The effect of the war on the railroad retirement 
system, evident in previous months, became more 
marked during the half year ended December 31, 
1942. The effect was noted most clearly in larger 
tax collections resulting from higher pay rolls. 
Although benefit payments likewise increased, 
they did so at a much slower rate than tax collec- 
tions. At the same time, the number of retire- 
ments continued at the relatively low level to 
which they had dropped after Pearl Harbor. All 
these factors strengthened further the financial 
foundation of the retirement system. 

Collections and payment.—Tax collections in 
July-December 1942 mounted to $101 million, an 
increase of almost 10 percent over the total for the 
preceding 6 months. Collections in October- 
December, based on earnings in July-September, 
totaled $52.2 million, indicating an average taxable 
monthly pay roll in those months of almost $290 
million. With employment continuing at a high 
level and with the increased tax rate becoming 
effective on earnings after 1942, collections will 
rise still higher in the current year. 

Benefit payments in December reached a peak 
of $11.0 million, bringing the total for the last 
half of 1942 to $65.0 million. The latter figure 
was only 2.2 percent more than the January—June 
total. Since the level of payments is determined 
chiefly by the cumulating number of annuitants 
who have come on the benefit rolls over a period 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board 


of years and receive benefits for life, it was to be 
expected that total payments would grow; the 
rate of increase, however, has been much slower 
than normal. 

From the beginning of operations through 
December, $622 million had been certified for 
benefits, of which $459 million went to employee 
annuitants, $143 million to former carrier pen- 
sioners, and $20.1 million to survivors. At the 
end of December the Board was paying 159,000 
annuities and pensions at a total monthly rate of 
$10.2 million. 

Employee annuities.—Annuity applications re- 
ceived during July-December totaled 8,092, about 
20 percent less than the number received in the 
corresponding 6 months of 1941, but almost 
exactly the same as the January—June total. 

Certifications during July-December were at a 
slightly higher level than in the preceding half 
year. This higher level represents not an actual 
increase but the effect of the curtailment in opera- 
tions in April and May necessitated by the 
Board’s move to Chicago. As compared with the 
second half of 1941, the 7,820 annuities initially 
certified in the past half year represented a drop of 
15 percent. 

Deaths reported to the Board in the 6 months 
ended December 31 accounted for the termina- 
tion of 4,459 annuities, 5.3 percent less than for 
the preceding 6 months, but 8.0 percent more than 
for the second half of 1941. Although, in general, 
the tendency for the past few years has been for 
the number of new certifications to decrease, and 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of benefit, December 1942! 








an ci 2 poe | af 
Pensions to former Survivor annuities Death-benefit 











Total Employee annuities carrier pensioners annuities 2 
Period and administrative action i hd 
Number| Amount | Number; Amount | Number; Amount | Number | Amount | Number; Amount 
In force as of Nov. 30, 1942 158, 505 $10,150,119 | 128,449 | $8,477,676 | 26,254 | $1,548,106 | 3, 206 | $103, 026 | 596 | $21,309 
During December 1942 | 
Initial certifications 1, 380 85, 430 1, 275 81, 749 l 57 30 868 74 2, 755 
Terminations by death (deduct) 1,111 69, 742 786 52, 891 | 237 13, 694 8 344 80 | 2,812 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1942 158, 758 | 10, 166, 333 128, 921 8,507,102 | 26,015 | 1, 534,222 3,230 | 103, 668 592 | 21, 339 
| 
310, 062, 133 |.......... O. GR Gee leaceseccas | 1,526, 836 | 4 31, 120 


Total payments (net) 





' For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. 
Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was first certified 
and not for that during which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by 
death are for period in which notice of death was received and not for period 
in which beneficiary died. In-force data represent certifications less termina- 
tions by death: they are adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and 
terminations for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, 
recovery from disability, commutation to lump-sum payment). 
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Certifica- 


tions are reported on an accounting-month basis ended on approximately the 
20th, terminations are reported through the 10th, and total payments are on 
calendar-month basis. Cents omitted. 

2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than | survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Termina- 
tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 

2 Includes $412,797 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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for terminations by death to increase, new certi- 
fications outnumber terminations, with the result 
that the annuity rolls continue to grow. At the 
end of December, 128,921 employee annuitants 
were receiving monthly benefits. 

Pensions.—Only 2 new pensioners were added 
to the rolls in the last half of 1942, but 1,560 
deaths were reported, compared with 41 additions 
and 1,894 deaths in the preceding 6 months. Of 
the 48,578 pensions taken over from the private 
plans of employers, 26,015 were still in force at the 
end of December. 

New rulings placing certain companies that 
have pension plans under the provisions of the 
retirement act may add a few more pensioners, 
while some individuals now on the rolls may be 
removed on becoming eligible for employee an- 
nuities in excess of the amounts received as pen- 


sions. Except for such minor changes, the rolls 
will continue to be steadily depleted by death, 

Survivor payments.—Survivor and death-benefit 
annuities together accounted for one-fourth of 
the payments made to all survivors in December, 
During the last 6 months of 1942 only 224 and 
449 such annuities, respectively, were initially 
certified, and at the end of December those in force 
totaled 3,230 and 592, respectively. 

By far the largest number of survivor payments 
are in the form of lump-sum death benefits; 6,918 
such payments were certified in the last half year, 
bringing the total certified since the enactment of 
the 1937 act to 62,212. For the 3 years prior to 
July 1942 the number of lump-sum death benefits 
had been declining slightly, but there was an 
increase in the last half of 1942 of 3.9 percent over 
the corresponding period of 1941. 
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= Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 
and 
ially Income payments to individuals in December Compensation of employees, which accounted 
orce amounted to $10.7 billion (table 1), an increase of — for most of the increase in total payments during 
2.2 percent over November, and 25.3 percent over the year, amounted to $7.6 billion in December, 
ents December 1941. Payments at the end of the an increase of 33 percent over December 1941. 
918 year were at an annual rate of $128 billion com- _‘ Further increases in this type of income payments 
ear, pared with a level of $102 billion at the end of — will probably reflect not only additions to the 
it of the previous year. With no evidence of any labor force but also a longer workweek. While 
r to appreciable slackening in the rate of increase, it | withdrawal of workers for the armed forces will 
efits is apparent that income payments in 1943 will _ be offset by additions to the labor force, the pro- 
an be considerably in excess of the $128 billion duction schedules for the year will undoubtedly 
ver annual level reached in December. necessitate more hours per individual worker. 


Chart 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-December 1942 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, by specified period, 1936-42 ' 
[In millions; data corrected to Feb. 5, 1943] 














Entrepre- | Sneis 
Compensa- | neurialin- | pividends Social a y ‘ 
Calendar year and month ? Total tion of come, net d idends =| Work relief ‘| Direct reliefs} _ ®2¢¢ 8nd eterans 
employees? | rents, and | 92¢ mterest related pay- bonus 
. royalties ments 6 
3008. .........-...-.----.--------------- $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 | $672 | $955 | $1, 427 
ES ae S apne eee 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 | 836 | 1, 020 | 128 
i bidicsenkhphnensananneseninauininte 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 | 2, 094 1,008 | 1, 529 87 
SS 70, 809 43, 981 13, 346 8, 891 | 1, 870 1,071 | 1, 616 | 34 
Lh phwntherhcacheccsntscaesscocesesnce 76, 404 48, 639 13, $40 9, 421 1, 577 1, 098 1, 801 8 
ec cackiiedinenneddintnngamaee 92, 220 60, 807 | 17, 425 9, 910 | 1, 213 1, 112 1, 734 19 
Pep esendsndcecece eeaeweredoenerescnan: 114, 075 79, 033 | 22, 059 | 9, 463 586 1, 061 1, 861 12 
December........- wg 8, 507 5, 685 | 1, 661 | 833 | 87 | 92 148 1 
1 | ' 

ag AB ee 8, 614 5, 74 | 1, 717 | 819 | 77 ov 162 , 
| ESN a a 8,714 5, 851 | 1, 716 817 | 72 95 | 162 1 
Sink hitereeiremcenevineeconaes 8, 820 5, 972 1, 698 | 814 | 75 4 | 164 1 
SE Gicithidichetueidnacaeimmianaenneten 9, 023 6, 124 1, 770 807 68 2 161 1 
Pw ncacesencenscccsccccecccccecsoseses 9, 133 6, 265 | 1, 765 800 | 58 su 155 l 
en aie nsnesneninastedhbhiis 9, 396 6, 525 | 1,7 794 53 87 156 1 
a iideletbdetatticthch tinct ever tnsottiiacininintoinn 9, 563 6, 696 | 1, 788 786 | 45 86 161 1 
oc cichnncnnsnchaaaninbannis 9, 748 6, 836 | 1, 855 779 | 35 | S65 156 1 
cnn theaneainnenhntdnidesens 9, $49 6, 925 1, 885 772 30 | 85 151 | l 
| 10, 118 7, 155 | 1, 939 | 765 | 26 | 85 147 | l 
November. 10, 435 7, 385 2,042 | 758 | 24 | M4 141 1 
(FSIS RERE: 10, 662 7, 555 | 2, 104 752 | 23 | 84 143 | I 











1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, net rents, and 


royalties, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 For annual and monthly figures 1929-40, see the Bulletin, August 1941, 
table 1, pp. 74-76. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 
to social insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions, pay- 
ments to members of the armed forces, and Government portion of payments 
to dependents of members of the armed forces. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by the NYA, WPA, and CCC (through 
August 1942). xcludes earnings of persons employed on other Federal 
aye | projects financed from emergency funds; such earnings are included in 
the column ‘“‘Compensation of employees.” 


The latter possibility seems to be one of the main 
labor reserves. 

Entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royalties 
amounted to $2.1 billion in December, 27 percent 
more than in the previous December. These 
types of payment increased considerably during 
the year, reflecting mainly the increase in farm 
income—an increase only partially offset by de- 
creases in income of many small businesses. All 
remaining types of income payments were below 
payments in December a year ago. 

For the entire year 1942, dividends and interest, 
and work and direct relief payments for the year 
were considerably below 1941 levels, but social 
insurance and related payments were above 1941 
payments. The decrease in work and direct 
relief payments reflects the improvement in gen- 
eral economic conditions, while the decrease in 
dividends and interest is due in part to higher 
taxes. The increase in social insurance and 
related payments can be attributed to the in- 
crease in payments under retirement systems and 
in payments under workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams. Unemployment insurance payments un- 
der the State programs were approximately the 
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§ Payments to recipients under the 3 special public assistance programs and 
general assistance, the value of food stamps issued by the Food Distribution 
Administration under the food stamp plan, and subsistence payments certi- 
fied by the Farm Security Administration. 

* Represents payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, 
workmen's compensation, State unemployment compensation, and railroad 
unemployment insurance. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce. 


same as in 1941, mainly because of conversion 
unemployment in the early part of the year. In 
December 1942, however, payments were at an 
annual rate of $139 million compared with a 
$334 million rate for December 1941, indicating a 
considerable decrease in 1943. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Employment 


Total wages and salaries in the third quarter 
of 1942 amounted to $20.9 billion, an increase 
of about one-third over the same quarter of 1941 
(table 2). The major part of this increase occurred 
in pay rolls in industries engaged in war produc- 
tion and in Government pay rolls, including 
military pay. In addition to increased employ- 
ment, higher wage rates and longer working hours 
contributed substantially to the rise in pay rolls. 

Pay rolls covered by the two retirement pro- 
grams shown in table 2 increased 28 percent over 
the third quarter of 1941, and accounted for slightly 
more than three-fourths of all wages and salaries. 
Inasmuch as total pay rolls increased more than 
pay rolls in covered employment, the proportion 
of the total paid in covered employment has been 
decreasing. In the third quarter of 1941 almost 
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g0 percent of wages and salaries were covered 
under these two retirement systems as compared 
with 77 percent in the same quarter of 1942. 


Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered by 
selected social insurance and retirement programs in 
relation to all wages and salaries, by specified period, 
1937-42 





aw wavered | Pay rolls covered 
ce. pros veer a by unemployment 
programs 3 insurance pro- 
| grams # 
All wages 
Period und sal 
aries * | State | , 
Old-age | Railroad unemploy-| Railroad 
snd sur- | retire- ment junemploy- 
vivors ° |} ment 
insurance‘) ™ent aes insurance ¢ 


Amount (in millions) 


Calendar year 


1937 15, 053 $32, 391 $2, 265 (7 $2, 265 
1938 41, 247 28, A7 2,010 $26, 200 | 2,010 
1939 $4,452 31, 493 2, 149 29, 069 2, 149 
1940 19, 144 35, 660 2, 28 32, 442 2, 268 
1941 61, 391 45, 710 2, 683 41, 506 2, 683 
1941 
Jan.-Mar 237 1, 709 S4 8, 811 584 
Apr.-June 14, 609 10, 834 632 9, 853 632 
July-Sept 15, #78 11, 809 683 10, 677 683 
Oct.-Dec 7,777 58 784 | 12, 1¢ 74 
942 | 
Jan.-Mcr 17, 050 12, 533 762 11, 520 762 
Apr.-June 19, 104 13, 801 S17 12, 673 817 
July-Sept 20, 933 15, 180 R64 13,814 R64 


Percent of all wages and salaries 


Yalendar year 





1937 100.0 71.9 5.0 7 5.0 
1928 m0 69.5 4.9 63. 5 4.9 
1939 100.0 70.8 41.8 65. 4 4.8 
1940 100.0 72.6 4.6 66.0 4.6 
1941 100.0 74.5 14 67. 4.4 
| 
1941 
| 

Jan.~Mar . 73.3 1.4 66.6 1.4 
Apr.-June mw 73.7 13 67.0 1.3 
July-Sept m ¢ 75.3 44 68.1 4.4 
Oct.-Dee 100. { 75. 1 44 68.4 4.4 

1942 
Jan.-Mar 10). ( 73. § 5 67.6 4.5 
Apr.-June wf 7 4.3 6.4 41.3 
July-Sept 100. ( ” $1 66.0 41 
1 For annual data for 1937-41 on pay rolls covered by civil-service, State 


and local government and pul education retirement systems, see the 
Bulletin, August 1942, p. 65 
? Data furnished by the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce Figures by quarters have been adjusted to cor- 


rect for distribution of bonus payments; estimates for quarters of 1942 are 
preliminary Represents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in 
kind in continental United States and, in addition, Army and Navy pay 
rolls in all other area Includes employee contributions to social insurance 
and retirement programs. Because estimates of all wages and salaries are 
built up by industry groups, amount in covered and noncovered employment 
cannot be determined precisely. While the estimated amount in covered 
employment included within this total differs from pay rolls in covered em- 
ployment as given in this table, the difference isso small that it does not inval- 
idate relatior ship of covered pay rolls to total Commerce estimates relate 
to calendar quarters; estimates for pay rolls covered by old-age and survivors 


insurance, railroad retirement, and unemployment compensation relate to 
pay periods ended in calendar quarter 

1 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. 

‘Represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of 
$3,000 earned in employment covered by program. Series revise« 

' Represents taxable wages plu yntaxable wages earned in employment 
covered by program; excludes, however, earnings of railroad workers covered 
by State laws through June 1939. Data for 1941 estimated. 

* Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad workers were covered by State 
inemployment compensation laws 7 Not available. 
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Changes in pay rolls in employment covered 
by the unemployment insurance programs follow 
much the same trend as is shown under the retire- 
ment systems, inasmuch as the former type of 
programs covers most of the employees covered by 
the retirement systems. Under the State un- 
employment compensation laws, wages paid in 
the third quarter of this year increased 29 percent 
and accounted for 66 percent of all wages and 
salaries as compared with 68 percent in the same 
quarter of last year. Wages paid in employ- 
ment covered by the railroad unemployment 
insurance program increased 26 percent and 
represented a slightly smaller proportion of total 
wages and salaries than in the same quarter of 
1941, 


Social Insurance and Related Payments 


Payments under the selected social insurance 
programs shown in table 3 totaled $79.4 million, 
a slight increase over November but a decrease of 
13.5 percent from the level of a year ago. The de- 
crease from December 1941 reflects the sharp 
downward trend during the year in unemploy- 
ment insurance payments, which more than offset 


Chart 2.—Payments under selected social insurance 
and related programs, January 1938-December 1942 
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the steady increase in payments under retirement 
and disability programs. Retirement, disability, 
and survivor payments were 7.4 percent above 
those of a year ago, while unemployment insur- 
ance payments had decreased 59 percent over the 
period. 

Monthly retirement payments under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program to 352,000 
beneficiaries amounted to $7.3 million, an increase 
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over December 1941 of almost one-third in both 
beneficiaries and payments. Retirement pay- 
ments under the railroad and civil-service retire- 
ment programs were 2 and 6 percent, respectively, 
above December 1941 levels, and the number of 
beneficiaries under these programs increased in 
about the same proportion. Pensions and com- 
pensation paid under the veterans’ program 
amounted to $27.4 million, an increase of 2.3 per- 
cent over a year ago, while the number of veterans 
receiving payments, 624,000, had increased 0.2 
percent over the same period. 

Monthly payments to survivors under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program amounted 
to $4.1 million, 49 percent above payments in the 
same month of the preceding year, while under 
the railroad retirement and veterans’ programs 
the increase was less than 3 percent. 


Lump-sum payments under the old-age and 
survivors insurance and railroad programs were 
considerably above December 1941 levels, while 
under the civil-service and programs 
payments decreased 3 and 6 percent, respectively, 

Unemployment insurance payments amounted 
to $11.7 million, a slight decrease from November 
and only about two-fifths of payments in Decem- 
ber 1941. The effect of the improved employment 
conditions on these programs is shown by the faet 
that instead of the usual seasonal increase from 
November to December, there was a slight de- 
This contraseasonal re- 
vealed even more clearly by the change in the 
beneficiary load; in 1941 the number of bene- 
ficiaries in December was 11 percent above that in 
November while in 1942 there was a decrease of 13 
percent. Under the railroad unemployment in- 


veterans’ 


crease. movement is 


Table 3.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-42! 


{In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 1, 1943] 





| Monthly retirement and 
| disability payments ? 








Calendar , 
yearand | Total | Monthly 

month Total : 

— Rail- Civi vet- — Rail- 

9 road | Service| erans om road 
rit J- | Retire-| Com- Ad- ‘rity. Retire- 

hee? ment mis- | minis- ct? | ment 

; Act‘ | sion tration*® Act ¢ 
1936 $461, 760 $458, 765 $683 $51, 630 $299, 001 $2 
1937 ...-| 505, 143) 499, 532 40,001 53,694 299, 660 444 
1938.......| 972,926) 575,814 96,766 56,118 301, 277 1, 383 
i _-_ 1, 046, 005) 608, 094 107,282 58,331) 307, 4512 1, 451 
1940_. 1, 191, 906, 654,040 $21,075 114,166 62,019 317,851, $7,784 1, 448 
1941 }1, 090, 102, 726,631, 55,141) 119,913 64,933) 320,561) 25,454 1, 559 
1942 1, 136, 896) 780, 146 80,304 122,806 68,115 325,123 41,702 1, 603 

1941 
Roamer 91,749| 62,516 5,611 10,189 5,519 26,750 2, 736 134 
1942 

January -_. | 105,607) 62,670 5,811 10,102 5, 557, 26, 710 2, 827 128 
February. 104,775, 62,941) 6,074, 10,161 5,549 926, 669 2, 997 133 
March.___. 108,187 63,436 6,243) 10,223 5,532 26, 661 3, 109 127 
~ es | 101,431 63,952 6,430) 10, 198 5,572 26, 681 3, 240 128 
May 96,280 63,743 6,544) 10,068 5,594 26,646, 3,312 125 
Se | 95, 580' 64,581, 6,660 10,210 5,637 26, 658 3, 431 141 
July. 99,608 66,278 6,8 10,288  5,677| 28,027) 3,545 140 
August....| 94,605 65,685 6,873 10,262, 5,743) 27,491 3, 569 139 
September 89,645 66,508 7,141 10,257 5,772 27,360 3, 805 137 
October. _. 84,454 66,810 7,175 10,308 5,802, 27,517 3, 863 134 
November.| 78,800 66,424 7,191 10,326 5,820 27,350 3,921 135 
December 79,353, 67,119 7,338 10,402 5,858 27,354 | 4,082 137 


Retirement, disability, and survivor payments 


R 


t Unemployment insur- 
funds ince payments 
Survivor payments under 
the 
Civil 
Lump-sum Service State Rail- 
Com- 1 i road 
mission ploy Unem 
Vet- | goeig) | Rail- | Civil Vet- | toem- | qora) | ment | ploy- 
erans | Secy- road | Service| erans |ployees com- nent 
Ad- ity Retire- | Com- Ad- leaving pensa- Insur- 
minis- Act ? ment mis- minis- ‘service * tion ance 
tration * Act‘ | sion tration! laws Act 
$99, 992 $4,062 $3,395 $2,804 $13) $131 
96,370 $1, 278 4,401 3, 684 3,479 132 2, 132 
101,492 10,478 $291 4, 04 3, 405 3,326 303,786 393, 786 
109,192) 13,895 1, 926 4, 952 3, 553 2,546 435, OF $29,298 $5, 767 
105, 696 11, 734 2, 497 5, 810 3, 960 3.277 534,589 54518, 700 15, 889 
111,799 13,328 3, 421 6, 170 4, 352 4,615 A856 344,321 14, 535 
111,130 15,035 4,114 6, 108 4, 106 6, 357 d) 44, Os 6, 309 
9, 245 1, 131 362 502 337 460 27 27, 847 0% 
9, 233 1, 267 258 424 353 484 42,453 41,0% 1, 397 
9, 155 1, 291 301 274 337 #22 41,212 1, 54 1,323 
9, 173 1, 185 306 509 368 46 44, 2s¢ 43, 035 1, 21 
9, 211 1, 397 238 497 360 468 37,011 6, 31 700 
9, 182 1, 239 256 402 375 514, 32,023 31, 704 319 
9, 212 1, 278) 449 AT 358 47 30,452) 30, 226 226 
9, 233 1, 186 514 503 341 551 32, 779 32, 625 14 
9, 256 957 389 690 316 445 28,475 28, 252 23 
9, 251 1, 529 299 612 345 536. 22.601 22.395 a6 
9, 486 1, 239 wg 609 12 328 558 17, OR¢ 6, 806 190 
9,372, 1,104 344 553, 12308 645, 11,731) 11,574 157 
29, 366, "2 1, 362 413 489 4318 521 11,713 11, 558 155 





! Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administra- 
tion. Retirement and survivor payments under Social Security and Rail- 
road Retirement Acts (including retroactive payments) are amounts certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; payments under Railroad 
pe op Insurance Act are amounts certified to the disbursing officers 
of the Treasury; payments under the Civil Service Commission and Veterans 
Administration are disbursements minus cancelations; State unemployment 
insurance payments are checks issued by State agencies. 

2 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability retirement bene- 
fits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and dis- 
ability payments to veterans. 

* Primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and benefits to children of primary 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

* Amounts certified, minus cancelations. December 1941 represents period 
Nov. 21-Dec. 31; subsequent months are calendar months. Monthly pay- 
ments to survivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor 
elections and 12-month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

§ Principally payments from civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 
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Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by the 
Monthly retirement payments include accrued 


and Alaska 
Civil Service Commission. 


annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 1936-39 
estimated on basis of data for fiscal years. 

* Payments to veterans for pensions and compensation 

? Widow's benefits, widow's current benefits, parent efits, and or 


phan’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

* Payments to survivors of deceased veterans. 

* Payments at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to deaths 
of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and, beginning Jan- 
uary 1940, payments with respect to deaths of covered workers after Dec 
31, 1939. Payments at age 65 totaling $651,000 in 1937, $4.7 million in 1938, 
and $4.6 million in 1939 are not survivor payments 

10 Payments for burial expenses of deceased veterans 

" Reported by State agencies to the Bureau of Employment Security 
paoedl figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures unad- 
justed. 

2 Preliminary estimate. 
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surance program payments amounting to $155,000 
were made to 3,300 beneficiaries. These figures 
represent only about one-sixth of last December’s 
levels. 

Under the retirement, disability, and survivor 
programs approximately 1.8 million individuals 


received monthly benefits in December amounting 
to $64.5 million, and 14,800 received lump-sum 
payments amounting to $2.6 million. Payments 
totaling $11.7 million were made to 196,000 bene- 
ficiaries under the unemployment insurance pro- 
grams. 


Table 4.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month 
December 1941-December 1942 


{In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 1, 1943] 

















Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries g, Unemployment 
Sepa- sakes 
rated snourenee 
1 »mploy- beneficiaries 
Survivor beneficiaries en 
Monthly retirement and disability - = = — — = 

ee beneficiaries of J State Rail- 

Year anc Monthly Lump-sum § refunds | unem- road 
month under law. U + 

- - - - the Civil) Ply — 

ee : | ; - | Gervian ment ploy- 

Social | B uilro ad Civil | veterans! Social | B8ilro9d | veterans! Social Railroad; ivil Veterans| Com- com- ment 

, Retire- Service +s Retire- : ‘ | Retire- Service | gh > pensa- | Insur- 

7 ment | Commis-|,44min- DP ney, as Admin- | coc ment |Commis-| Admin- | —. tion ance 

A Act? sion ? istration * rity Act Act 6 istration rity Act Act sion istration sion laws 10 Act 1 

1941 
December 271.5 152.9 68. 6 622.7 168. 5 3.6 318. 5 8.2 1.2 0.5 | 3.2 | 3.5 | 523.0 22.4 
1942 | | 
January 282. 5 152.8 69.3 622.3 176.1 3.6 317.9 9.1 9 5 3.5 4.1 796. 6 35.1 
February 292.9 153.3 69. 1 622. 5 185. 2 3.6 315.4 9.3 1.0 3 3.3 4.2| 837.6 33.6 
March vO. 5 153. 5 a9. 2 622.8 192. 3 3.6 315.5 8.6 1.0 6 3.8 4.2) 803.1 29.2 
April 310. ¢ 153.8 69.3 622.7 200.8 3.6 315.7 10. 1 1.0 6 | 3.7 4.3| 668.3 16.9 
May R168 153.4 69.7 622.9 207.9 3.6 316.6 9.0 ‘8 5 3.5 4.9| 609.7 7.2 
June 322. 3 153.3 70.0 623.0 215.3 3.6 316.8 9.2 1.4 6 3.5 5.1] 852.7 4.7 
July S28 153.8 70.4 623. 1 222. 5 3.7 317.6 8.5 1.3 5 3.6 5.5 574.9 3.3 
August ‘33. 2 153.8 70.9 623. 5 226. 7 3.8 318. 5 6.9 1.3 8 3.3 4.8 543.0 4.6 
September 341.2 154.3 71.4 623.1 236. 1 3.8 315.5 10.8 1.1 RS 3.5 6.3 | 422.7 4.3 
October 5.4 154.5 71.7 623. 6 242. 5 3.8 315.8 8.8 1.0 7 3.4 a8 310.4 3.9 
November .6 154.7 72.2 624.0 247.8 3.8 | 316. 1 7.9 1.0 a 3.2 8.9 | 221.5 3.3 
Decem ber 51.7 9 72.7 624. 1 12 255. 1 3.8 315.9 129.7 eS 6 3.3 7.3 192. 6 3.3 
1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-bene- 
benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month fit annuity are counted as 1. 


? Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes 
disability annuitants 

3 Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and in- 
voluntary retirements. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under 
joint and survivor elections, numbering 62 in September 1942. Figures not 
adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed under the Na- 
tional Defense Act of June 28, 1940, or Act of Jan. 24, 1942, numbering 901 in 
September 1942 

‘ Veterans rece and compensation during month 

§ Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury 


ving pensions 


I luring month 
§ Widows rece ng survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 
next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll 
as of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit 
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’ Widows, children, and parents of deceased veterans on whose account 
payments were made during month 

* For Social Security Act, deceased wage earners whose survivors received 
payments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act, de- 
ceased wage earners on whose account payments to survivors were certified 
in month ending on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, em- 
ployees who died before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended bal- 
ances whose survivors received payments; for Veterans Administration, sur- 
vivor or other persons entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in connec- 
tion with burial of deceased veterans. 

* See footnote 3 for programs covered. 

Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

i! Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unemploy- 
ment during a registration period of 14 consecutive days. 

2 Preliminary estimate. 
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Financial and Economic Data 


The President’s budget message, submitted to 
Congress on January 11, recommended appropri- 
ations of $507 million under the Social Security 
Act for the fiscal year 1943-44 (table 1). This 
amount represented a decrease of $42 million or 
7.6 percent from appropriations for 1942-43. The 
total recommended amounts to 0.5 percent of the 
total budget; estimated disbursements during the 
current fiscal year are expected to be 0.7 percent 
of total Federal expenditures as compared with 
1.5 percent in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942. 
The transfer of the U. S. Employment Service to 
the War Manpower Commission accounts for a 
part of the reduction. 

Collections in the fiscal year 1943-44 under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act and the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act are estimated in 
the budget at $1,726 million, as compared with an 
estimated $1,253 million for 1942-43 and actual 
collections of $1,016 million in 1941-42. These 
collections represent 4.9 percent of estimated total 
Federal receipts in 1943-44 under existing legisla- 
tion as compared with 5.1 percent in 1942-43. 

The new budget recommends a decrease of 8.3 


Table 1.—Appropriations under the Social Security 
Act,' fiscal years 1942-43 and 1943-44 





1943-44 

049- 

Item pao i (recom- 
mended) 


2 $549,339, 440 | $507, 365, 000 


Total 


Federal Security Agency 2 537, 209,145 | 495, 537, 000 








Social Security Board 2 521, 894, 345 | 479, 710, 000 
Salaries and expenses 226, 534,345 | 25, 710, 000 
Grants to States 495, 360, 000 | 454, 000, 000 

Old-age assistance 329, 000, 000 | 338, 000, 000 
Aid to dependent children 78, 000,000 | 68, 000, 000 
Aid to the blind 8, 710, 000 9, 000, 000 
Unemployment compensation administra- 

tion 79, 650,000 | 39, 000, 000 

Public Health Service 12, 419, 680 12, 532, 000 
Grants to States for public health work 11, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 
Disease and sanitation investigation 1, 419, 680 1, 532, 000 

Office of Education 2, 895, 120 3, 295, 000 
Salaries and expenses 95, 120 95, 000 
Grants to States for vocational rehabilita- 

tion. 2, 800, 000 3, 200, 000 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau 11, 575, 795 11, 578, 000 

Salaries and expenses 375, 795 378, 000 

Grants to States 11, 200,000 | 11, 200, 000 
Maternal and child health services 5, 820, 000 5, 820, 000 
Services for crippled children 3, 870, 000 3, 870, 000 
Child welfare services 1, 510, 000 1, 510, 000 

Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 554, 500 250,000 

Salaries and expenses i 554, 500 | 250, 000 





! Excludes expenses incurred by the Treasury Department in administra- 
tion of title- II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

? Excludes $107,315 transferred to War Manpower Commission. 


Source: The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1944. 
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Table 2.—Estimates of social security trust fund opera- 
tions, fiscal years 1942-43 and 1943-44 





Item 1942-43 1943-44 


Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 





Receipts. $1, 192, 549,039 $1, 664, 945, 206 
Appropriation 1, 105, 000, 000 | 1, 555, 800, 000 
Interest . 87, 349, 039 109, 145, 204 

Expenditures . 183, 820, 000 235, 350, 000 
Benefits 155, 000, 000 205, 000, 000 
Administrative expenses 28, 820, 00 30, 350, 000 

Net addition to fund 1, 008, 729,039 | 1, 429, 505, ang 

Total assets of fund, June 30 4, 235, 923, 184 | 5, 665, 518, 390 

Unempioyment trust fund 

Receipts 1, 344, 561,993 | 1, 376, 136, 500 
Deposits by States 1, 165, 027, 000 | 1, 167, 670, 000 
Deposits by Railroad Retirement Board 91, 800, 000 101, 700, (00 
Transfers from railroad unemployment 

insurance administration fund 5, 973, 000 11, 830, 000 
Interest on investments 81, 761, 993 94, 936, 500 

Expenditures 207, 250, 000 243, 650, 900 
Withdrawals by States 290, 000, 000 237, 000, 000 
Benefit payments, railroad unemploy- 

ment insurance account 7, 250, 000 6, 650, 000 

Net addition to fund 1, 047,311. 993 | 1, 132, 488, 500 

Total assets of fund, June 30 4, 197,414,578 | 5,329, 901, 078 

Source: The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year 


ending June 30, 1944. 


percent in appropriations for grants to States 
under programs administered by the Social Secu- 
rity Board. Appropriations recommended for 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind are larger 
than for 1942-43. For unemployment compen- 
sation administration, the amount recommended 
is less than the appropriation for 1942-43 because 
of the transfer of the USES. For aid to depend- 
ent children, the recommended appropriation is 
$10 million less than estimated expenditures for 
1942-43. Grants for old-age assistance represent 


Table 3.—Ratio of social security receipts, expenditures, 
and investments to total Federal receipts, expendi- 
tures, and rise in public debt, by calendar year, 


1937-42 





Ratio (percent 





Calendar year Social security | Social security) al security 

taxes | to total | expenditure vestments 4 
Federal re- to total Federa ise in total 

ceipts ? | expenditures 2 ublic debt 
1937 9.1 3 37.4 
1938 9.4 7.9 6.7 
1939 12.2 7 40.5 
1940 11.6 a8 33.0 
1941 9.2 6.3 11.7 
1942 6.5 2.¢ 3.7 





! Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 


? Includes net appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 


3 Represents administrative expenses, grants to States, and net appro- 
priations and transfers to old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
4 Represents old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and unemploy- 


ment trust fund. 
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the largest item among the appropriations pro- 
posed for the Social Security Board, accounting 
for more than 70 percent of the total, as com- 
pared with an estimated 63 percent in the current 
fiscal year. 

Recommended appropriations for grants for 
maternal and child welfare and public health 
work are maintained at the maximum amounts 
Social Security Act. The 


authorized by the 


appropriation recommended for vocational reha- 
bilitation is $400,000 more than the 1942-43 
appropriation but $300,000 less than the amount 
authorized by the act. 

The budgetary estimates of increases in invest- 
ments of the social security trust funds during 
1943-44 total $2,562 million (table 2). Govern- 
ment obligations to be acquired by the trust funds 
are expected to be equivalent to approximately 


Table 4.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In millions] 



































| | 
General and special accounts | | Public debt 
’ . = oo ~ 
Re * = . 4 ral Expenditures 4 of Federal Government | 
. ‘ j | | 
| | | 
Under the Rail- | or 
Under the Social road Retirement | ray 
Security Act Board } al 
; - | Excess — Change | Old- 
Rail re- | pe a = Un- | Rail- 
Period all Net ap- ceipts | ~“". >" || general | em- | road 
roac | | receipts survi- x : 
ir propria- (+) or | (4) or fund Tete | vers | ploy- jretire-| All 
dial | ee ce tions Wesiiai ex- | balance| *” + ws-.| ment} ment] other 
nent Admin- Trans-| All a: jexpend- insur- ‘ 
, ‘ an tn ' and pendi- | ©; y trust | ac- 
Total and othe Total istra- trans fers to | other tures itures | ANCE | fund | count 
unem-| Cher tive eX-| forg to |Admin-| rail- yy | & | | trust | 
_ ploy pPenses | oid-age | , istra- road } ifund § 
ment i end ||. tive ex- | retire- | 
taxes grants = ors |Penses 6 ment 
| States 8} Msur- | count | 
| ance | | 
trust | } 
fund | 
sas lar 3 | | | 
siendar year | | | | 
1936 $4, 372 ’ , $4, 372) $8, 533) $107 $1 $8, 425) —$4, 161 +$8; —$303)$34, 407) Mt $34, 343 
1937 6, 312 $57 $03) 5.646) &, 189 245 $514 2 $92) 7, 336) —1,877 +72) +1, 067! 37,279) $513 625 $50| 36, 091 
1938 5, 09 562 111] 5,320} 8, 441] 324) 343 3 142) 7,629) —2,448) +4il +111) 39,427) 862) 1, 064 76| 37,425 
1939 5 485 671 115) 4,700) 9, 453) 354 566 6 97) 8,430) —3, 968 +847 —607| 41,942) 1, 435) 1, 509) 77| 38, 921 
1040 6, 41¢ 74 137| 5, 536) 10, 241 423 10 581) 7 120) 9, 110) —3, 825 +i95 — 548) 45, 025) 2, 016) 1, 945) 85) 40,979 
104! 0, 612 bata 156) 8, 569! 19, 816 483 763) 10) 126/18, 433] —10, 204) —1, 078) +1, 633) 57,938) 2,736) 2,732 91) 52,379 
1942 17,387] 1, 136 203/16, 048) 57, 006 513 985) 9 209) 55, 290} —39, 619} —3, 631) +6, 983)108, 170) 3, 655 3 687 ~~ 
6 months ended | | | | | 
December 1940 3, Ze 34% 70) 2, 818| 5, 452) 227 311 3) 76| 4,835) —2, 216 +197 +38! 45, 025; 2,016) 1,945 85) 40, 979 
December 1941 4, 579 447 82) 4,050) 11, 896) 264 413 5 78/11, 136) —7, 317 —733 +927) 57,938) 2,736) 2, 732) 91) 52, 379 
December 1942 | 8, 208 567 106) 7,625) 35, 635} 276 529) 4) 146 34, 680| —27, 337 —858| +7, 552/108, 170) 3, 655) 3, - 174| 100, 654 
1941 | | 
December 1, 214 6 36] 1,172] 2 sa 33 2 1 2, 508 | —1,329) —328) +1, 241 67, 908 2, 736} 2, 732) 91| 52,379 
1942 | | | | 
January 614 hl 1 562| 2, 664) 56 36 1) 32] 2,539) —2, 050 — 633 —610} 60,012) 2, 726) 2,771 112) 54, 403 
February 937 253 4 680} 2, 808) 37 179 1} 2, 591| —1, 871) +114 +612 62, 381) 2, 761} 2, 923 102) 56, 595 
March 3, 548 5 44) 3,499) 3, 22) 31 1) 1 3, 389 +126 — 234 —69| 62,419) 2,923} 2,910 91) 56, 495 
April 732 42 1} 689) 3,790 49 37] 1 32| 3,671) —3, 058 — 126 —6A42| 64, 961) 2,913) 2,914 112} 59, 022 
May 764 213 9| 542) 4,155 53 201 1 | 3,900] —3,391| —257| | —39] 68, 571| 2,927| 3,106} 102) 62, 436 
June 2, 404 37| 2,452) 4, 531 11 l 1 | 4,518) —2,037) —1, 635 +179) 72,422) 3, 202) 3, 139) 92) 65, 989 
July 704 2 1 741; 5,208 79 47 l 113) 4,968) —4, 413 —4 +296) 77, 136) 3, 192) 3, 162) 195} 70, 587 
August 797 2m 12 565) 5,425 4] 200 1 5, 174) —4, 628 —54 — 134} 81, 685) 3,197! 3,352} 184) 74,952 
September 2. 528 4 39] 2,485) 5,932 21 l 1 5,909! —3, 404 —245) +1, 148) 86, 483) 3,415) 3, 359 173) 79, 536 
October 648 47 1} 600] 5,979) 63 1 34) 5,840) —5, 331) —496) +594) 92, 904) 3, 403) 3,397) 196) 85, 908 
November R30 240 8 582| 6, 591) 39 229 1 6,322, —5, 761 +736; —1,814) 96,116) 3, 393) 3, 588 185) 88, 950 
Decem ber 2, 702 4 45| 2,653) 6, 501) 33 l 1 6, 465| —3, 799) —794| +7, 461/108, ” 3, 655) 3, 687 174} 100, 654 
| | | 











' Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund mninus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative expenses 
are excluded from net receipts and expenditures of general and special ac- 
counts of the Treasury. These net appropriations are included here in both 
total receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous periods. 

? Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and Federal Unemployment Tax Act 

+ Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of 
collections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 8, 
footnote 5). 

‘ Excludes public-debt retirement. 
to the Treasury 

‘Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 
Service (see table 5, footnote 1); prior to Jan. 1, 1942, excludes grants to States 
for employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Such 
grants are included in ‘‘all other’’; from Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes 
Federal expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. 
Also excludes administrative expenses incurred by the Treasury prior to July 


Based on checks cashed and returned 
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1940 in administration of title II of the Social Security Act and the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. Includes expenses incurred by the Social 
Security Board in administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act, beginning 
July 1940. 

* Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment in- 
surance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $4,987,000 in 1939-40, $3,397,000 in 
1940-41, $2,506,000 in 1941-42, and $971,000 for 1942-43; also includes $7,415,000 
expended since April 1941 for acquisition of service and compensation data 
of railroad workers in accordance with Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 9, 1940. 

7 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in 
weight of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold 
(other than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

* Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

* Less than $500,000. 

10 Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses, which were part of transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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3.4 percent of the estimated rise in the public 
debt in 1943-44; comparable percentages were 3.3 
in 1942-43, 7.2 in 1941-42, and 20.1 in 1940-41. 


ittnntad receipts of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund in 1943-44—$1,665 million— 
exceed the figure for 1942-43 by $472 million. 


Table 5.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1941-43 ' 





{In thousands] 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1941-42 | 1942-43 
eee — 
Ex- | Ex- 
Item | ; 
Appro-| Ritts | Appro-| Rites 
ria- through! ,P'®, ithrough 
tions 2 | Decem- tions ? | Hecem- 


ber 3 | | ber 


$503, 829 829 $264, 192 $54, 688 $27 75, 986 





sae 


26, 129 15, 599) 27, 128 15, 710 


| 


Administrative expenses. __.............- 


Federal Security Agency, Social Se- | 


curity Board ¢ —— .-| 25,655) 12, 237} 26, 642, 12, 002 
Department of Labor, Children’s | 
ureau 364 185) 376 169 
De rtment of Commerce, Bureau of | 
e Census 110 46 1 10) 176 
papeatenens of the Treasury 5 | @ ia aa (*) | 3,362 


Grants to States__.- 
Federal Security Agency 


| 477, 700), 248, aa 517, 560| 260, 275 





466, 500 243, 076! 506, 360) 255, 029 


7, 405) “495, 360 249, 349 





Social Security Board 





Old-age assistance tom 161, 567| 329,000] 168, 987 
Aid to dependent children _.| 74,000) 36,883) 78,000] 38, 577 
Aid to the blind -| 9,000) 4,231) 8,710) 4,514 
Unemployment compensation ad- | | 

ce 72, 500) 7 34,724 








| SEATS 79, 650} ? 37, 271 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work ” | 11,000) 5,671} 11,000) 5, 680 
Department of Labor, Children’s | 
Bureau. - - auaiehin ----| 11,200) 5,517) 11,200) = 5, 247 
Maternal and child health services 5,820} 2,859) 5,820) 2,705 
Services for crippled children 3,870} 1,798} 3,870) 1,766 
Child welfare services _........... i 510! 861 1, 510) 776 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Se- 
curity Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for sim- 
ilar purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for 
which $112,000 was appropriated for 1941-42 and $95,120 for 1942-43 for ad- 
ministration in the Office of Education, and $2,450,000 for 1941-42 and 
$2,800,000 for 1942-43 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation inves- 
tigations of the Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,742,481 for 
1941-42 and $1,419,680 for 1942-43 in addition to grants to States shown in 
this table. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of a 7 me pe for previous fiscal year. 
Appropriations for 1941-42 include ad itional appropriation of $40,000,000 
approved Apr. 28, 1942. 

* Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expendi- 
tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, roimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See foot- 
note 7. 

5 Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

* Not available. 

? Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security 
Board to States for employment service administration to meet require- 
ments of unemployment compensation program, and excludes grants to 
States for employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. From Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for 
operation of employment services in the States. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 


Table 6.—Advances certified! by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for Federal 
grants to States for public assistance* and for ad. 
ministration of unemployment compensation laws, 


July-December 1942 
{In thousands] 








Public assistance ? , 

Unemploy- 
™ — ment com- 
State | Ald to pensation 


Old-age id to inis- 
id-age dependent Ald t adminis 








assistance children the blind tration 
Total. | $156,187.3 | $36, 328.0 $4, 200. 1 $19, 867.1 
Alabama €34 0 289.8 22.0 178.2 
Alaska... 130.5 (*) ‘ 27.0 
Arizona 1, 048. 9 257.2 40.9 76.8 
Arkansas... (48.8 313.2 37.2 175 2 
California... 17, 436. 6 1, 523. 6 854. 1 1, 494.7 
Colorado 4,008.1 588.2 0.0 101.2 
Connecticut - - - - 1, 624. 1 45.8 16.0 380. 7 
Delaware 4.3 52. 2 (4 67.4 
District of Columbia 301.8 133. 7 32.0 156.2 
Florida : 1,913.2 432.9 144. 5 205. 5 
Georgia... _- ‘ i, 937.0 343.9 R4.4 204. 1 
Hawaii. _. 70.8 89.1 4.1 0.6 
Idaho ‘ 773. 2 314.1 22. I 70.5 
Illinois 12, 819. 2 2, 567.4 1, 484.3 
Indiana 5, 247.5 1,477.9 221 550.6 
lowa 3. 723.9 (* 141 1M. 4 
Kansas 2, 305. 7 668 107 166.9 
Kentucky 1,749.2 7.8 20. | 259. 1 
Louisiana 1, 573. 2 1, 275.7 78.9 224.6 
Maine __. 1, 022.0 196.3 65. 133.9 
Maryland 984.7 593.8 45.9 239.5 
Massachusetts 8, 641.8 1,312.3 s O54. 5 
Michigan 5,719.3 1, 953. 1 1 H7.3 
Minnesota 4,454.9 898. 1 I7. 5 408. 5 
Mississippi 740. 5 165. 5 46.8 112.1 
Missour ee 5, 516.0 1, 339. 1 ‘ 543.1 
Montana..__.. 847.9 279.2 7 82.5 
Nebraska... . 1, 998.9 494 4 l 115.6 
Nevada 209. 6 (‘ (4 56.8 
New Hampshire £13.8 93.9 25. 3 95.8 
New Jersey........-. 2,034.0 768.1 60.1 G4. 1 
New Mexico-_-___- 277.5 220. 5 15.1 44 
2) =a 9, 630.7 2, 608. 0 2n5. 2 2 954.4 
North Carolina 1, 272. 1 558. 5 121. ¢ 285.0 
North Dakota. _- ‘ 551.8 259. 9 0.4 49.0 
Ohio-_....- = 10, 225.0 1, 200 273.9 1, 151.7 
Oklahoma 5, 283. 7 1, 473.9 167 171.7 
Oregon__...._.. 1, 508.9 221. ¢ 38.0 277.2 
Pennsy] vania___- 7, 084.0 4, 861 ‘ 1, 578.9 
Rhode Island ___. 505. 5 156.7 8.6 192.8 
South Carolina 770.9 223.9 5. ( 181.9 
South Dakota SAI. 4 171.6 12.9 45.5 
Tennessee 1, 468. f 840.5 fl.4 261.9 
Texas PSS 11, 468.7 985.3 239 528. | 
Utah ‘ 1, 24.4 387.4 15.7 100.0 
Vermont. 291.5 72. 2 11.2 68.4 
Vv irginia “ 579.0 3290. 7 4n. 7 278. 6 
Washington 6, 910.3 553. 9 7 346. 5 
West Virginia__ 1, 346.9 1, 497.7 RA. | 238. 2 
Wisconsin 3, Wal 4 0.4 310.1 
Wyoming_- 200.0 R54. 2 11.8 49.1 
1 Advances are certified for specified period of operation which is not neces 
sarily period in which certification is made 
? Figures not comparable with those on amount of obligations incurred for 


payments to recipients 

| Excludes $15,365,000 expended during July-November 1942 for Federal 
operation of the employment services in the States. All such expenditures 
were financed from title III funds during the period January-November 
1942. Effective Dec. 1, the U. 8. Employment Service was transferred from 
the Social Security Board to the War Manpower Commi 

4 No plan approved by the Social Security Board 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits 


ERRATA: In the September 1942 Bulletin, table 5, p. 68, it was erroneously 
reported that $249,400 had been advanced for the operation of employment 
services in the District of Columbia during January-June 1942. The ‘actual 
amount advanced was not available, and this sum ($249,400) should be sub- 
tracted from the totals in which it was included. In addition, footnote 4 
referred to the total for the column, ‘“‘Unemployment compensation, 1941-42, 
and employment services, July-December 1941,’’ not to “Employment 
services administered by the Social Security Board.”’ 
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It is expected that expenditures from the fund 
will be $51.5 million above those in the current 
fiscal year. Benefit payments from the fund are 
estimated at $155 million in the fiscal year 1942-43 
and $205 million in 1943-44. Total assets of the 
trust fund will probably reach $5,666 million at 
the end of the fiscal year 1943-44, or $1,430 
million more than at the end of the present fiscal 
year. 

' The budgetary estimate of receipts of the unem- 
ployment trust fund during 1943-44 exceeds that 
for 1942-43 by $31.6 million; expenditures of the 
fund, however, are expected to decrease by about 
$53.6 million. An increase in the total assets of 
the fund of more than $1,132 million is anticipated. 
Despite the anticipated large increase in pay rolls, 
State deposits in the fund are expected to increase 
only $2.6 million over those for the present fiscal 
year because of reduced contribution rates result- 
ing from experience-rating provisions. State with- 
drawals for benefit payments are expected to be 
smaller in 1943-44 than in 1942-43. Deposits 
in the railroad unemployment insurance account 


are estimated to increase by 11 percent, while 
withdrawals from this account for benefit pay- 
ments are expected to decrease. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Social security tax collections during the cal- 
endar year 1942 of $1,136 million represented 6.5 
percent of total Federal receipts as compared with 
9.2 percent in 1941 and 11.6 percent in 1940 
(table 3). In 1942, total Federal receipts in- 
creased 81 percent while total expenditures almost 
trebled (table 4). The public debt increased by 
$50.2 billion, almost four times the increase in 
1941. Approximately $2.0 billion or 3.9 percent 
of the rise in the public debt in 1942 was accounted 
for by the increase in the holdings of the three 
social insurance trust funds. In 1941 the growth 
in the investments of these funds equaled 11.7 
percent of the total rise in the public debt; and 


in 1940, 33.2 percent. The computed rate of 
interest on the interest-bearing public debt 


declined further—to 2.059 percent as of December 
31, 1942; a year earlier it was 2.409 percent. 


Chart 1.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, by quarter, January 1937-December 1942 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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Table 7.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through 
December of fiscal years 1941-42 and 1942-43 ' 


{In thousands] 





























| 
Fiscal year 1942-43 through December 
—as 
Federal Security Agency Department of Labor 
| 
Fiscal year | —_ 
1941-42 Public 
State through Social Security Board | Health Children’s Bureau 
December, } Service 
Total | 
total rants = — . 
grants? & Pa —— 
Unemploy- | rn Serv S 
Old-age Aid to Aid to ment com- Public pone pr : As oT Child 
assistance | dependent | the pling | Pemsation health | “health crippled Welfare 
children | adminis- work services hildre services 
tration 2 . 
| | | 
Total, all participating | | 
States | $258, 581.5 | $267, 235.4 | $174,643.6 | $39, 694.0 $4,677.7 | $36, 850.0 $5, 824.1 $2, 810. 5 $1, 819.4 $916.1 
Alabama... ‘ 2 1, 763. 5 1, 732.3 | 634.0 | 289.8 | 22.0 383.7 196. 0 128. 0 47.1 aL? 
Alaska. -_--__- 260.8 300. 8 209. 2 (3) @ 45.7 23.4 10.3 6 60 
Arizona _ - | 1, 730. 3 | 1, 776. 4 | 1, 223.0 2R6. 0 49.4 144.6 35. 3 20.1 7.9 10.2 
Arkansas 1, 800. 6 1, 813.8 822.8 370.4 | 46.7 380. 2 85.9 19.4 42.( 16.3 
California .. 27,200.2|  26,079.6 20, 231.8 1, 558. 4 981.7 > 004.1 202.9 85.9 { 35 
Colorado 6, 290.1 | 5, 765.7 | 4, 644.5 645.6 | 79.8 246. 8 69 29 9 13.1 
Connecticut ool 2, 713.9 | . 889. 6 | 1, 864. 7 266. 6 | 18.6 634. 6 57.9 20. ¢ ) 15.7 
Delaware 330.1 | 319. 4 | 107.3 59 & | (3) 09 9 20.6 21.4 1 ¢ RI 
District of Columbia 772.7 797.0 | 340.7 | 150.9 | 38. 2 159.8 38.9 19.2 13.8 
Florida 2, 939. 8 3, 429.8 | 2, 250. 6 | 441.6 | 163.8 366.8 108. 1 43.1 14 10.9 
Georgia _ - - 2, 723.8 3, 691. 6 | 2, 261. 8 | 398. 5 98. 6 5.56. 6 214.0 ”). 9 27.6 
Hawaii 457.8 394.1 | 110.5 122 9 6.7 R91 22 0 Is 8 57 
Idaho... 1, 429.1 | 1, 331.4 773. 2 314.1 22. 1 135. 3 42.4 22. 2 &6 
Illinois _ _- 17, 312. 5 20,811.1 | 14,7326 3.013.1 2, 567.8 277.1 102. 9 2 4.3 
Indiana. ._. 7, 602. 4 | 8, 721.6 5, 722.7 1, 574.5 242. 2 982.3 130.1 2 26. 7 16.8 
ER 5, 025. 0 4, 997. 2 | 4, 304. 6 Q 158.4 327.4 109.7 ; 15.8 17.9 
Kansas____. 3, 615.7 4,010.2 | 2, 668.9 746.1 123.9 | 298. 2 104.6 S] 1s 1L8 
Kentucky_. | 2, 789.4 2, 865. 1 2, 021.6 Qa 20.8 | 442.1 203. 7 8 44.4 32.7 
Louisiana _- 4, 186. 2 4, 189. 4 | 1, 895. 0 1, 492.8 | 97.3 | 432.4 163. 3 66.7 26. 7 15.1 
Maine_____. 1,748.4 1,828.4 | 1, 197.9 230.3 | 76.6 | 229. 4 40.8 25. 5 5 10.4 
| 
Maryland___. | 2, 554. 6 2, 381.0 1, 120.8 | 628.5 | 51.5 | 420.9 69.7 19.9 49 148 
Massachusetts. _ _ . ‘ ----| 12,4249 13, 197.8 9, 868. 4 | 1, 428.5 87.3 | 1. 617.6 | 11 8.9 12 
Michigan __. | 40,923.2 11, 184. 6 6, 748.9 2 204.7 | 140.0 1, THO. ¢ 17 81.7 14.7 2. f 
Minnesota. ___- | 7,321.5 7, 145.9 5, 120.6 | 1,009.8 108. 2 | 673. 2 118. 7 42 ‘ 16.8 
Mississippi wal 1, 515. 6 | 1, 656. 4 857.1 | 129.8 4.2 | 272 188. 0 8 t 20.0 
Missouri... -. _.| 8, 427.1 | 8, 251.9 5, 516.0 1, 339.1 | Qa 1,090. 4 151.1 86. 9 { 21.0 
Montana..__. | 1, 574.0 1, 559. 2 1, 008. 4 | 308.8 30.7 149.8 26. 4 18. 2 8 8.2 
Nebraska... ... es 3, 007.2 | 3, 223. 4 2, 225.2 | 559. 9 60.0 236. 2 45.0 53 25.9 17.5 
Nevada_______. al 411.5 334. 4 209. 6 (3) ( R5.9 20 11.3 ‘ 69 
New Hampshire... 055.8 960.6 598. 3 105.7 | 28.6 161.9 30.2 19.4 8.9 | 7.1 
New Jersey______-. 5,367.3 | 5,020.8 2, 319. 3 | 20. 2 | 68.2 1, 565.1 129. 5 fi 8 | 18.7 
New Mexico. __. - 759.8 845.5 332.7 | 70.9 18,1 29 ni). 8 9 9.6 
New York 20,022.1 | 19,496.2| 11,096.9|) 2883.1 301. 3 4, 648. 3 342.7 86.4 20.9 
North Carolina._.____. con 3, 188. 6 | 2, 867. 5 | 1, 272.1 | 558. 5 140.1 537.3 188. 0 82.0 32.4 
RSET 1, 156.3 1, 114.5 | 623.1 | 280.5 11.3 104. 3 41.5 2 19 12.8 
| ae aaa _...--| 14,409.6| 14,0308! 10,225.00] 1,200.5 273.9 2, 009. 3 166. 1 85.7 49. ( 21.3 
Oklahoma... | 7,225.9 8, 637. 1 6, 143.7 1, 656.6 | 192.4 385. 1 115.4 71.2 4fi. 4 26.2 
Oregon _. _. 2, 540.7 2, 720.4 1, 835. 0 | 229.5 | 41.9 499.0 61.2 9.7 17.8 6.3 
Pennsylvania 17, 838.3 17, 544.0 8, 504. 4 | 5, 525.9 | (3) 2,930.7 301.9 148.7 06.7 35.7 
Puerto Rico. ; 75.8 306. 5 143. 5 98. 7 44 20.2 
Rhode Island _- : ieneisniaid 375. 3 | 1, 202.5 603.8 | 173.8 9.8 336.3 26.9 24.7 > ‘ 
South Carolina oa 1, 216.9 | 1, 738.8 55.9 250.7 | 39. 2 317.5 52.1 69.3 5.8 25.4 
South Dakota 1, 492.7 1,428.7] 1,026.6} 22. 1 15.3 | 9. 2 37.0 24.3 iL! 
Tennessee 1, 425. 6 | 3, 536. 2 | 1,725.1 | 982. 1 72.1 480. 1 164.7 48.1 { 21.0 
Texas 3,037.9| 14.4907] 11,4687 | 985.3 39. 1 1, 136.9 360. 2 72 : 614 
. ae | 13, 213.1 | 2, 069. 0 1, 411.2 | 394.3 17.8 176.7 34.2 14. ¢ 10.7 
Vermont | 2, 232.9 | 610. 6 340.7 83.9 13. 2 110.7 10. 2 83.4 7 
Virginia _ _. 613.0 | 1, 707.0 579.0 | 339.7 48.7 | 451.8 148. 6 i) { 29 
Washington , 1, 649. 2 | 8, 459.9 6,910.3 553.9 109.7 686. 3 74.8 fis 13.1 
West Virginia 9, 094.1 | 3, 461.0 1, 346.9 1, 407.7 gH 1 WAR 49.1 43.7 20.5 
Wisconsin 2, 802.9 6, 378. 3 | 4, 398.0 | 067.9 159. 1 591.1 117.1 70.9 19.2 
Wyoming. 6, 535. 1 580.0 | 334. 3 95.1 13.5 88.9 21.4 l 2 &3 
Central office §___- ‘ ‘ 1, 350. 0 nee 1, 350.0 a ee 
1 Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under the Social 3 No plan approved by the Social Secur Board 
Security Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for ‘ Plan approved by the Children’s Bureau, but 1 k ed prior to 
similar purposes. Dee. 31, 1942. 
1 Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, included grants certified by the Social Security 5 Represents Federal expenditures since Jar 1942, for office supplies; 
Board to States for employment service administration to meet require- amount not distributed by State 
ments of unemployment compensation program and excluded grants under ' . , ee ae ae esti 
the Wagner-Peyser Act. From Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes grants Source: Compiled from data furnished by th rea sury Departmen! 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits 


for unemployment compensation administration and Federal expenditures 
for operation of employment services in the States. 
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During December the public debt rose $12.1 
billion, the largest monthly increase on record, as 
a result of the Treasury’s Victory Fund Drive, 
which raised $12.9 billion. The drive was specif- 
ically aimed at individual investors, corporations, 
and custodians of estates who have idle money in 
the bank; approximately 60 percent of total sub- 
scriptions came from nonbanking sources. One 
of the principal types of security sold during the 


Table 8.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-42 


[In thousands] 














yt and por Unemployment insurance 
ance 7 
Railroad 
Period _ Taxes on State Federal | Unem- 
Federal carriers unem- omen ploy- 
and ploy sloy- ment 
their ment me insur- 
contri- taxes 4 ance 
| butions 3 ‘ contri 
butions‘ 
el 42 S7AR_ 7 $5. 2). 378 * S508 $251, 813 
Cal ir 
1s 2 
s { ; 778. 392 RA. 745 
SY 824,874 102, OO1 16, OS2 
ot 22 853, 824 105, 379 66, 562 
4) aU, JON iS. 184 1, OOF 27 G8, O18 73, 644 
1942 2.490 193,346 1,139,332) 123,515) 95, 524 
P ' 
D t HH, 421, 254 20, 522 3,478 
i i” iv 2, S44 38. GAD 
t s oo] 24, 43 40, 74¢ 
si ] 44 l ~ 1W 200 
January ‘ l 7 4, 912 12 ) 107 
F ua 81,44 { 122, 536 71, 260 TRE 
! t 2,7 i ‘ iv 1 1, WY 22, 351 
April J Ay 122, 109 2 
Ma | ) 143, 747 u 2 ON4 
Jur 4 952 a4 
Jul 4 77 136, 8S 2.842 Ss) 
Au . { 132, 780 & 452 1.60 
ber 1 6, 201 SA2 22, 448 
Octot 1,12 143, 232) 2, 619 106 
p & IS 153, 1 & OSU uM 
D 42, 848 12, 249 0) 24, Sit 
Tax eff ! ion wa r employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue ( ibch, A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 
and employ 
? Tax ¢ , lon for employment as defined 
Carriers Taxing Act able irriers and employees 
Represent ribu is penalties and interest collected from em 
ployers and ributior r | ees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. Data based on wages from railroad industry 
prior to Ju , ! from State accounts to railroad 
uneinpioyment insur ' int inemployment trust fund, amounting 
to $105,900,769 ar not icted I gures reported by State agencies, cor- 
rected J 2 
Tax effe t wages for employment as defined in 
; ( ec. 1607), payable by employers 
ll after deduction for amounts 
vered wages 
i on wages for employment as defined in 
I Act, payable by employers only. Com- 
Daily ent of the U.S. Treasury. Represents 10 
vith the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
tion fund for expenses of the Railroad 
‘ t, and 9) percent which is deposited 
in railroad uner t insurance account in unemployment trust fund 
and is not includ n receipt eneral and special accounts of the Treasury 
Amounts, therefor r fr figure n table 4, which represent only the 
10 percent dey ted w t lreasurv 
refunded to States which did not 


* Includes $40,561.88 
collect taxes or } 
ederal Goverr 
’ Not available 


which employers paid full tax to the 
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drive was 2\-percent bonds maturing December 
15, 1968, and redeemable at the option of the 
United States on and after December 15, 1963. 
These bonds were not available to commercial 
banks nor may they be transferred to or held by 
such banks before December 1, 1952. Sales of 
bonds of this series amounted to $2,827 million, 
of which the social security trust funds acquired 
$140 million, or about 5 percent. War savings 
bonds sold during December totaled $1.0 billion, 
while sales of tax notes amounted to $1.3 billion. 

Total administrative expenses and grants to 
States under the Social Security Act during 1942 
amounted to $513 million (table 5), more than in 
any previous year. This sum constituted 0.9 per- 
cent of total Federal expenditures, as compared 
with 2.4 percent im 1941. Expenditures for 
grants-in-aid programs alone increased 6.4 percent 
from 1941. 

Throughout the 7 years 1936-42 by far the 
largest expenditures for grants to States have been 
in connection with public assistance programs; 
old-age assistance grants accounted for approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the total in both 1941 and 
1942 (chart 1). 

During the first 6 months of the current fiscal 
vear, total expenditures for grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, on a checks-cashed basis, 
were $11.7 million above those in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. Expenditures for 
each of the grant programs in the 6-month period 
ended December 31, 1942, equaled approximately 
half the 1942-43 appropriation. The amount of 
checks issued to each State during 1942—43 under 
each of the eight grants-in-aid programs under the 
Social Security Act is shown in table 7. 


Social Insurance Collections 

Tax collections under the five selected social 
insurance programs listed in table 8 totaled $2.6 
billion in 1942, or 21 percent more than in 1941. 
Collections under each of the programs were 
considerably higher than in any previous calendar 
year. Receipts under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act were 28 percent more than in 
1941; collections under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act rose 26 percent. State unemploy- 
ment contributions showed a 13-percent rise in 
1942, despite the fact that experience-rating pro- 
visions lowered contribution rates in many States.’ 


ee “‘Experience-Rating Operations in 1942,” pp. 9-21. 








Collections under both the Railroad Retirement | Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 

Act and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance The investments of the old-age and survivors 
Act increased approximately 30 percent over the insurance trust fund increased by a net amount of 
1941 total. Aggregate contributions for both $262 million during December (table 10). New 
insurance programs were larger in 1942 than in securities acquired consisted of $180 million of 
1941 in all internal revenue districts (table 9). 2-percent special Treasury notes and $100 million 
Federal insurance contributions were higher in all of 2-percent Treasury bonds of 1963-68 pur- 
districts and unemployment taxes in all but chased on original issue at par. The 2-percent 
Arizona, Montana, and Wyoming. rate on the new special notes is below that on 


Table 9.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection dis- 
trict, for the calendar years 1941 and 1942, and October-December 1942 


[In thousands] 





Calendar year 1941 Calendar year 1942 October-December 1942 





Internal revenue collection district in— | 

















| Insurance | ,- 5 Insurance ’ Insurance , 
| Total | contribu- | yet Total contribu- |" eae meet Total contribu- | Unemploy- 
| tions? — axes | tions 2 ment taxes tions 3 ment taxes 
i as idetnentidgiaiiaaal | $887, 316.5 | $789, 208.2 | $98,018.3 | $1, 135, 960.3 | $1,012,490.2 | $123,470.1 | $200,751.9 $278, 540.1 $12, 211.8 
ES AE eS eae Oe em | 7, 287.8 | 6, 523.4 744.4 10, 886. 3 9,817.7 1, 068. 6 2,834.3 2, 743.4 90.9 
a. Di adbtinnneDeeheseteebinnaoes 1 363.5 1, 182. 2 181.3 1, 995.6 1, 836. 6 159.0 596.8 591.4 5.3 
ARE 2, 563.3 2, 305. 6 257.7 3, 352. 4 2, 984.6 367.8 805. 1 76. 7 8.4 
California SAE AES 55, 227.3 49, 597.7 5, 629.6 79, 272.2 71, 896. 2 7. 376.0 22, 240.0 21, 728. 5 51.5 
ss emsaaaiihe | 4, 830.7 4. 337.6 493. 2 6, 131.0 | 5, 500. 2 630.8 1, 736. 7 1, 678 58.1 
ES Ae a ae 19, 814.3 17, 780.8 | 2, 033. 6 27, 937.0 25,115. 1 2, 821.9 f, 984.7 6, 823.9 160.8 
Delaware. __----- VIS ERR 7, 273.2 6, 603. 4 669.8 11, 605, 2 10, 469. 9 1, 125.3 3 146.1 2. 979.9 168 
TT ER a ae 6, 709.8 | 6, 030. 7 679.1 8, 327.2 7, 400.3 866.9 2, 125.9 2, 040. ( 85.9 
TE ee --| 9, 369.9 8, 403. 1 966.8 12, 110.4 10, 788. 3 1, 322. 1 2, 006. 5 2, 854. 4 152 
| 236 ee | 2, 241.2 | 1, 999. 5 241.7 3, 718.6 3, 339. 3 379.3 935. 0 046.1 —11.0 
| 
esipiictnaiiaideatah 1, 568. 5 1, 418.7 149.8 1, 973. 4 1, 775.9 197.4 593. 2 586. 4 6.8 
Illinois eussomund NA Py SE 78, 497.4 69, 495.1 | 9, 002. 3 94, 847.6 83, 844.3 11, 003.3 23, 224. 5 21. 881.2 1, 343.3 
Indiana i KERR --| 17, 344. 2 15, 542.4 1,801.8 | 22, 073.5 19, 511.7 2, 561.8 5, 236.7 { 46.4 
ae ; ‘ enbebuaiaaen 7, 808. 3 6, 991.0 | 817.3 &, 828. 4 7, 833.8 094. 6 2, 055. 4 6.8 118.6 
Se wipideniatiaineae 3, 876. 0 3, 434.8 | 441.2 5, 853.6 5, 339.7 513.9 1, 841.2 1, 809. ¢ Lf 
TT aie 6, 981.2 6, 213. 4 | 767.8 8, 288. 6 7, 297.4 991.2 2, 076. 0 2, 024 1.9 
Louisiana. _--.-..-- -_ non: nite 7, 075.6 | 6, 305. 2 770.4 8, 740.4 7, 781.7 958, 7 2 225.4 2,2 &.8 
sa ee ; 3, 637. 5 | 3, 289. 0 348.5 5, 221.6 728.9 492.8 1,31 { —8 
Maryland (including ‘District of Co- | 
SE cihésceccascenccnsesesscsssqces SENS! PACULE) 1,982 1 21, 165.9 18, 724.8 2,441.1 271.4 ‘ 157. 
Massachusetts __ __- tietiinteheeee Gane) Geese | 4, 231.2 49, 032. 9 43, 514.6 5, 518.2 874 ! { 0.3 
Michigan... __. PPM tee Eee: 59,597.0 | 53,4048 6, 192. 1 67, 472. 5 8,102.8 20, 476. ¢ 1, 037.4 
7 ornare EE eer 12, 639. 2 10, 759. 0 1 880.2 13, 063. 7 1, 132.1 4,199.2 128. ¢ 
Mississip = . se well 2, 429. 5 2, 185. 7 243.8 2, 846.0 10.1 R35, 3 12.1 
| 03 districts) , .-| 21,534.5 19, 181.4 2, 353.1 24, 279.0 3 005.3 6, 761.8 6, 462 00. 2 
Montana. -_-__-_. ; bonnie 1, 456. 0 1, 309.7 | 146 1 420.7 156. 2 433.8 { 8.3 
Sa mae 3, 667.6 3, 285. 8 | 381.8 4, 265.1 449.7 1, 158. 8 1,4 43.6 
ESTE ES 8 522.6 116. 2 R68. 0 130. 5 203.8 2 16.9 
New Hampshire aediciaeeelal Meaaiiel 2, 423.1 | 2, 170.3 252.9 2, 702. 1 13.5 74.4 734 19.8 
New Jersey (2 districts)... ---| 33,849.6 29, 878. 1 | 3, 971 39, 156. 1 4, 665. 5 10, 970. 7 10, 5 437.4 
New Mexico. __-- cael tialitaiestesacetaltaseak alec 872.5 793.0 | 79.5 877.2 93. 5 231.2 127. 8 34 
New York (6 districts) __. .-----| 180, 256.3 | 159,069.7| 21, 186.7 220, 602. 3 195, 343. 7 25, 258. 6 54, 637.8 1s 3, 157.7 
North Carolina._...___-- : 11, 701.1 10, 421.0 | 1, 280.1 4,825.0 13, 352. 7 1 472.3 3, 768 t 93. 6 
North Dakota __.... 681.8 623. 5 58.3 748. 3 678.7 69.6 4.2 ‘ 5.8 
Ohio (4 districts) __ 62,803.3 | 5,119.6 6, 683.8 78, 836.8 69, 968.0 &, 868. 9 20, 046. 8 &.4 768. 5 
Oklahoma. .......... ie 6, 833. 4 6, 053.8 | 779.6 8, 550. 3 7, 632.2 918.1 2202.9 2 104.9 
|S aa ¢ 6, 145. 1 | 5, 526.1 | 619.0 9,810.3 8, GR2. 4 827.9 3, 034. 2 2 43 
Pennapivants (3 districts) _- LIES 88, 749.0 79, 071.9 | 9, 677.1 115, 145.7 102, 542.7 12, 608.1 29. 098. 0 2 1, 385.4 
Rhode Island- CIS Me | ER Et 711.6 8, 767.5 7 635.9 1 131.6 2 141.5 2112 29 
South Carolina......_...._.._.-___- | 4, 558. 2 | 4, 077.9 480, 2 5, 975.6 5, 320.9 645.7 1, £25. 3 1, 488 3.4 
EEF Es | 772.7 | 706. 6 | 66. 1 933.8 854.8 79.0 251.3 247 3.4 
Tennessee... ._.. 8,475.6 | 7, 545.3 | 930.3 | 10, 449 9, 217.3 1, 232.1 2, 541.0 2,4 79. 5 
Texas (2 districts) ..... 20, 223. 9 17,826.5| 2,397.4 26, 212.9 23, 288. 5 2, 924.4 6, 931.2 6, 708 223.1 
| SS RRS 1,944.4} 1,728.2 218.2 2. 674.2 2 245.4 428.9 823.8 809. 7 14.1 
a a ee 1, 480.0 | 1, 323. 4 156. 7 1, 829.7 1, 641.0 188.7 442.3 430.9 1L.4 
8 a 10, 110.6 9, 039. 1 1,071.5 13, 332.9 11, 846. 2 1, 486.6 3, 314.3 142. 4 171.9 
Washin (including Alaska) 11, 412. 5 10, 313.7 1, 098.8 17, 598. 6 16, 069. 6 1, 529.0 271.8 144 127.5 
West V ne LS eee 7,014.9 6, 226.9 787.9 8, 522.0 7, 540.9 981.1 1, 974.1 1, 916.1 58.0 
ese 17, 738.8 15, 727.6 2,011.2 22, 600. 2 20, 007. 4 2, 02.8 5, 700.9 21.7 179.2 
Wyoming............- njhieieaieakduciiani 701.4 624.4 77.0 783.7 711.5 72.2 220. 0 214.7 5.2 
1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to hin the 
Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from State in which that district is located 
tax receipts in tables 4 and 8 which sre based on the Daily Statement of the 2 See table &, footnote 1. 
U. &. Treasury. Amounts listed in this table represent collections made in 3 See table 8, footnote 4. 
internal revenue coliection districts in the respective States and covered . ictal — i at — 
into the Treasury. The amount recoived by a particular district does not Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Con aes 
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any obligations previously acquired by the fund. 
Special 3-percent old-age reserve account notes, 
1943 series, amounting to $17.5 million were 
redeemed, and the proceeds were credited to the 
disbursing officer. Interest on Treasury bonds 
of 1962-67 held by the fund became payable on 
December 15, thereby decreasing the net invest- 
ment figure for December by $161,000, the 
amount of accrued interest included in the pur- 
chase price for $25 million of these bonds when 
they were acquired in August. The interest on 
such bonds and that on securities redeemed was 
credited to the fund account. Total investments 
of the fund as of December 31 were $3,655 million, 
on which the interest rate was 2.443 
percent as compared 2.660 percent on 
December 31, 1941. 

Net investments acquired by the trust fund in 
1942 totaled $919 million; $1,471 million went into 
new securities while $552 million of securities were 
The redemptions consisted 


average 
with 


redeemed (table 11 


entirely of 3-percent special old-age reserve 
account notes, including $382 million which 
matured on June 30, 1942, and $170 million 
redeemed throughout the year to make funds 


Table 11.—Securities held by old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund at the end of 1941 and 1942 


{In thousands] 




















Obligations held on— 
| 
Type of obligation Net change 
Dec. 31, 1941 | Dee. 31, 1942 
Wiiccnssduvenanie | $2, 736, 400 | $3, 655, 434 +$919, 034 
Special Treasury notes: 
jj) ieee 984, 300 432, 600 —551, 700 
24 percent...____. sl 1, 328, 100 1, 00 200 A... .-<s<ccannene 
234 percent. .___- | 424, 000 603, 000 +179, 000 
244 percent --._- Siateannh aes 678, 400 +678, 400 
2% percent......._- 240, 000 +240, 000 
fo ees See “aia 180, 000 +180, 000 
Treasury bonds (2% per- 
ae RES -|----------- 193, 334 +193, 334 





available to the disbursing officer for benefit pay- 
ments and administrative expenses. 

The new securities acquired consisted of $1,277 
million of special Treasury notes and $193 million 
of 2%-percent publicly offered Treasury bonds. 
The special notes acquired bear different interest 
rates, as determined by the computed average rate 
of interest on the interest-bearing public debt pre- 
vailing at the end of the month preceding the one 
in which they were issued. This computed rate of 
interest has declined steadily throughout 1942. 
The special notes acquired at the various interest 


Table 10.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-42 


[In thousands] 



































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
a ‘<, | | 
Period — | Reimburse- | y thy | Cash with Credit of | Total assets 
ae. Interest Benefit | ment for notes and | ‘isbursing |fund account| *); _— 7 
a me gl received? | payments? | administra- oe officer at at end of period 
on to ive expenses . > sriod | iod $ 
sone Gaal ips expenses | acquired 4 end of period | period 
Cumulative through Decem! $3, 831, 792 $215, 916 | $279, 340 $80, 259 | °® $3, 655, 434 | 27, 382 $5, 294 $3, 688, 110 
Calendar year 
‘1937 ; 514, 000 2, 262 1, 016 _ 513, 100 | 2, 145 251, 000 766, 245 
1938 343, 000 15, 412 10, 048 sandieal 349, 200 1, 296 268, 014 1, 131, 609 
1939 566, 000 6, 951 14, 163 - 572, 900 | 7, 129 282, 068 1, 724, 397 
1940 607, 004 42, 861 35, 354 | 26, 203 581, 300 | 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 
1941 789, 298 56, 19 88, 083 | 26, 158 719, 200 | 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
1942 1, 012, 490 | 72, 271 130, 675 | 27, 898 | 919, 034 | 27, 382 5, 204 3, 688, 110 
6 months ended | | 
Decemb< r 1940 325, 004 372 25, 454 | 13, 914 278, 400 | 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 
December 1941 426, 161 573 49, 195 | 13, 233 | 355, 800 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
December 1942 543, 032 1, 837 69, 589 14, 365 6 453, 800 27, 382 5, 204 3, 110 
1941 | | 
December 4, 323 241 | 9, 070 2, 210 | 200, 400 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
ye | 
January 38, 579 169 | 9, 266 | 2, 142 | —10, 000 17, 260 45, 601 2, 789, 261 
February 181, 446 190 | 9, 639 2, 142 34, 334 17, 614 180, 422 2, 959, 117 
March 2,773 460 10, 275 | 2, 142 | 162, 600 17, 309 9, 289 2, 949, 932 
April 39, 173 237 10, 376 2, 369 | —10, 000 16, 930 46, 333 2, 976, 
May 203, 740 261 10, 715 2, 369 | 14, 000 16, 210 223, 969 3, 167. 514 
June 3, 747 69, 118 | 10, 815 2, 369 274, 300 20, 384 5, 17 3, 227, 104 
July 49, 371 18 10, 989 2, 262 —10, 000 19, 389 52, 309 3, 263, 332 
August 211, 685 | 79 11, 024 2, 262 | 6 5, 161 28, 359 236, 657 3, 461, 811 
September 3, 435 690 | 11, 758 2, 262 | 218, 300 31, 463 5, 358 3, 451, 915 
October 43, 949 100 11, 924 2, 526 | —12, 000 31, 487 46, 932 3, 481, 514 
November 231, 075 115 11, 882 2, 526 | —10, 000 29, 480 275, 720 3, 698, 296 
December 3, 517 836 12, 012 | 2, 526 262, 339 27, 382 5, 294 3, 688, 110 
! Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 4‘ Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed. 


ntributions Act 
credited annually in June; on investments 


the Federal Insurance 
1 Interest on investmet 
redeemed, in month of redemption 
' Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 
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§ Prior to July 1940, invludes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
¢ Includes $161,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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the 1942-43 appropriation of $215 million, and 
$512,000 in interest received. Benefit payments 
during this period amounted to $64.5 million. 
Assets as of December 31 were $256 million, ip. 
cluding $174 million in special 3-percent Treasury 
notes, a $68.9 million balance in the appropriation 
account, and $12.7 million to the credit of the 
disbursing officer. 


rates are as follows: $179 million at 2% percent, 
$678 million at 2% percent, $240 million at 2% 
percent, and $180 million at 2 percent. 

The Treasury bonds acquired by the fund during 
the year were all purchased on original issue at par, 
plus such interest as had accrued. These bonds all 
bear interest at 2% percent, payable semiannually. 
The distribution of these bonds by their call and 
maturity dates is as follows: $44.3 million of the 
1967-72 series, $49 million of the 1962-67 series, 
and $100 million of the 1963-68 series. The long 
life of these bonds is in contrast to the approxi- 
mate 5-year life of most special Treasury notes 
issued to the fund. 

Benefits paid under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, on a checks-cashed basis, 
totaled $12 million during December, an increase 
of $130,000 over November. During the 12-month 
period, $131 million was paid in benefits, as com- 
pared with $88 million in 1941. Total assets of 
the fund at the end of the calendar year were 
$3,688 million, 34 percent above the total at the 
end of 1941. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


State deposits in the unemployment trust fund 
during December totaled $12.9 million, raising 
total deposits during the quarter to 10 percent 
above those in the last quarter of 1941 (table 13), 
Withdrawals from State accounts during the 
month for benefit payments decreased further to 
$10.3 million, a new low since benefits were first 
payable by all States. Withdrawals during the 
entire quarter were equivalent to only 12 percent 
of State deposits during the same period. Total 
deposits by States during 1942 amounted to 
$1,139 million and withdrawals for benefits during 
the same period, $344 million. 

Investments held by the unemployment trust 


Railroad Retirement Account 5 ait 
increase of $98.8 million in 


fund showed a net 











The assets of the railroad retirement account at December. New 2-percent special certificates 
the end of June 1942 totaled $105 million (table of indebtedness totaling $59 million and new 
12). Receipts during the last half of 1942 included = 2-percent Treasury bonds of 1963-68 totaling 

Table 12.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-42 
{In thousands] 
Receipts Assets at end of pe j 
— al Transfers y 
irom . 
. ’ . Benefit P we 
Period Amount , approprl- | payments!) *Percent ro credi 
approori- Interest rotal ation to special ot nein ( rotal 
i a received trust fund Treasury pri atic - irsing : 
notes = , flicer 
Cumulative through December 1942__ 2 $854, 151 $12, O84 $866, 235 $785, 451 $610, 670 $174, 000 $68, S68 $12 $255, 566 
Fiscal year: 

Through June 1938 146, 500 1,411 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 28 68, 062 

1938-39 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 004 105, 774 67, 200 13, 20¢ 2, 334 82, 740 

1939-40 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 my 72, 073 

1940-41 3113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121,174 74, 000 2, % 87, 033 

1941-42 140, 850 3, 143 143, 993 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 1, 507 1, 6S 104, 782 

1942-43 (through December) 214, 801 | 512 215, 313 146, 101 6A, 530 174, 000 68, 868 2. 69 255, 566 

1941 | 
Decem ber 156 156 0 10, 609 90, 500 63, 1 165, 677 
1942 ig: 
January . - 176 176 31, 500 10, 485 111, 300 31, 687 81 155, 368 
February 193 193 0 10, 458 101, 500 31, 702 11, & 145, 103 
March... 215 215 0 10, 691 91, 000 31,718 11, OL 134, 628 
April. - 233 233 31, 500 10, 77¢ 112, 000 238 11, S4¢ 124, 085 
May.. 259 259 0 10, 3% 101, 500 264 113, 950 
June 1, 501 1, 591 0 10, 759 91, 500 1, 507 104, 782 
July... 214, 801 | 4 214, 815 112, 601 10, 820 195, 000 102, 239 11, 54 308, 777 
August 46 4 0 10, 721 184, 000 113, 289 813 298, 102 
Septem ber 73 73 0 10, 718 173, 000 102, 328 2, 130 287, 458 
October 92 92 33, 500 | 10, 805 196, 000 68. 851 11, 806 276, 745 
Novem ber. 129 129 0 10, 703 185, 000 68, 850 12, 322 266, 172 
Decem ber 157 157 0 10, 763 174, 000 68, 868 12, 607 255, 5 
! Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. service account for collection of service and comper lata of railroad 
4 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including workers prior to 1937. 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments f : 
+ Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8, Treasury. 
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$40 million were acquired. Accrued interest of 
$159,000 on 1962-67 bonds held was received on 
December 15, necessitating a downward adjust- 
ment in the net investment figure for the month 
by that amount. Total investments of the fund 
as of December 31 were $3,687 million, on which 
the average interest rate was 2.238 percent. 
Net additional investments of $955 million were 
acquired by the trust fund throughout the calen- 
dar New totaled 
$4,111 million, reinvestment of 
$3,081 million of special certificates of indebted- 
In addi- 


year. securities purchased 


including the 
ness Which matured on June 30, 1942. 
tion, certificates totaling $75 million were redeemed 
to provide part of the funds for meeting with- 
drawals by States for benefit payments and for 
Cur- 


sums 


railroad unemployment insurance benefits. 
rent the additional 
necessary to meet withdrawals. 

All but $90 million of the new securities were in 


deposits prov ided 


the form of special certificates of indebtedness. 


The remainder consisted of 2%-percent Treasury 
bonds, including $50 million of the 1962-67 series 
and $40 million of the 1963-68 series. These 
bonds were acquired on original issue at par, plus 
accrued interest in the case of the 1962-67 series. 
The special certificates which matured on 
June 30 bore different interest rates in accordance 
with the computed average rate of interest which 
prevailed at the end of the month preceding the 
one in which the securities were acquired: $2,379 
million bore a rate of 2% percent, $535 million a 
rate of 2% percent, and $167 million a rate of 2% 
percent. All the certificates in which the funds 
were reinvested bore a rate of 2% percent. At the 
end of December, the fund held 2\%-percent certi- 
ficates totaling $3,127 million, 2\-percent certi- 
ficates totaling $411 million, 2-percent certificates 
totaling $59 million, and 2'-percent Treasury 
bonds totaling $90 million. Total assets of the 
fund as of the end of the calendar year were 35 
percent above the total at the end of 1941. 


fable 13.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42! 


{In thousands] 





State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance 








doo Und account 
ete | pended ributed ae Se 
Pet Pe an i balance interes ' Ral 
. : at end of | at end of , ‘ Jalance aa noe alance 
: 1 7 period ’ i Deposits It ter ——- 4 | at end of | Deposits rae te aoe at end of 
] ed credite draw ais period credited | payments period ¢§ 
j 
' 
Cumulative | 
December 1042 $3, GUS, OOS $3, 687, 000 $11, 008 $5, 208, 200 | $225, 052 $2, 144,627 ($3, 378,714 | $226, 634 $11, 858 $42, 484 $319, 291 
Calendar year 
1936 4, OOF 63, 783 1, 123 64, 502 554 150 64, 906 
1937 4 hi), O28 12, 87 AiG, 658 8, 121 2, 100 637, 585 
1938 2 2 439, 280 &, 283 829, 264 9, 460 404, 020 | 1, 072, 283 |. “ =— 
1939 , 7R4 445. 000 15. 784 R30. 404 26, 970 429, 693 | 1, 490, 964 14, 473 (¢ 5, 252 | 24, 820 
1940 ; 17 4365. 300 12. 677 860, 7R4 48, 808 614, 814 | 1, 804, 833 59, 907 1, 220 15, 449 | 153, 144 
1941 2, 744, 358 786, 700 12, 358 1, OOS, 149 53, 000 349, 583 | 2, 516, 399 66, 281 4, 556 15,088 | 227,958 
1942 608. O08 955. 000 11, OO8 1. 138. 530 68, O48 344, 263 3, 378, 714 85, 973 6, 083 6, 605 319, 291 
5 months ¢ led | 
December 104 57,9 235, 30K 12, 677 422, 27 21, 642 332, 247 | 1, 804, 833 30, 131 1, 018 6, 148 153, 144 
December 10 9 744 5 £59, 000 12, 358 538, 401 28, 750 144, 487 | 2, 516, 309 35, 065 2, 515 3, 452 227, 958 
December 1042 4, OO8 S48, 000 11, 008 ‘RO, O40 34, 800 120, 680 | 3, 378, 714 44,773 3, 174 1, 075 319, 291 
1941 
December 2, 744, 358 26, OOK 12, 358 12, 026 28, 694 28,042 | 2, 516, 399 17, 288 2, 510 820 | 227,958 
1942 j | 
January 2, 775, 418 », 000 4, 418 8 75, 307 43, 104 | 2, 548, 602 96 1, 257 226, 797 
February 2, 039, 8 2, 000 16, 810 7 202, 170 37,178 | 2,713, 504 707 1,326 | 226,178 
March 2,9 13, 000 13, 153 9, 130 130 44, 666 | 2, 678, 188 20, 116 ll 1, 342 244, 963 
April 2, ¥28, 424 4, 000 14, 424 137 43, 169 37, 136 | 2, 684, 221 4 903 244, 064 
May ; 192, 000 9, O15 137 219, 232 32, 709 | 2, 870, 744 616 | 549 244, 131 
June $3, OOK 11, 103 &, 5S2 33, 118 28, 790 | 2, 883, 654 19, 661 | 2, 808 243 266, 447 
July 70, § 23, 000 & 833 6 51, 883 31, 050 | 2, 904, 487 78 187 266, 338 
August wid 7 190, 159 12, 010 6 215, 907 29, 798 | 3, 090, 596 1, 440 | 185 273, 566 
September 70, 4 7, 000 11, 258 8, 720 46 22, 519 | 3, 076, 843 20, 203 10 207 | 293, 572 
October 4104, 682 38, 000 7, 523 20 49, 813 15, 466 | 3,111, 190 95 | | 197 293, 470 
November 5, 2 101, OOM 47,353 20 241, 689 11, 548 | 3, 341, 331 S46 158 204, 158 
December , HOS. GON QS, S41 | 11. OO8 12, 929 34, 754 | 10, 300 | 3, 378, 714 22, 110 3, 164 141 319, 291 
! Beginning J } nt irate book account for railroad unem ‘ Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 
ployment insura i t we held moneys deposited by the ance account amounting to $105,901,000. 
Railroad Retiremyé board a | which the Secretary of the Treasury ludes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
makes benefit pa ‘ as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board fund amounting to $17,382,967. 
Trust fund mainta eparate a int for each State agency, in which are * Less than $500. 
held all moneys deposited from ute unemployment funds and from which ? Includes $159,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 
State agencies withdr i il as required for benefit payments. ‘ , , . . nn 
T Mines 4 e| snent net tote ine — “im _ Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
‘Interest on re err lreasul certificates, received by fund at time of 
redemption but credit eparate book accounts only in last month of 


each quarter. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


Breese, JAmMesL. “Child Carein Wartime.” Taz Digest, 
Los Angeles, Vol. 21, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 9-10. 


“Beveridge and the Beanstalk.’”” The Economist, London, 
Vol. 143, No. 5182 (Dec. 19, 1942), pp. 758-759. 
Summarizes an address by Sir William Beveridge on 

conditions necessary for maintenance of employment after 

the war. 


Brock, Hersert. ‘“‘Man-Power Allocation in Germany.” 
Harvard Business Review, New York, Vol. 21, No. 2 
(Winter 1942), pp. 259-268. 


Bowpen, Witt. “Wartime Wages and Manpower in 
Farming.” Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 55, 
No. 6 (December 1942), pp. 1111-1124. 


, 


Cotcorp, Joanna C. “Our Plans for Wartime Welfare.’ 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 1 (January 
1943), pp. 15-18. 

Federal welfare agencies in the war effort and their 
relations to one another and to State and local agencies. 


DempsEY, JEANNETTE J. ‘“‘Care of Children of Working 
Mothers in Cleveland.’ Conference Board Management 
Record, New York, Vol. 5, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 6-7. 


DeWitt, Marcaret L. “Volunteers in Public Welfare.’ 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 1 (January 
1943), pp. 18-19. 

The use of volunteer workers in the Emergency VW elfare 

Division of the New York City Department of Welfare. 


EperiinG, E. J. Unemployment Compensation and the 
Post-War Period; With Special Reference to the South. 
Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, December 1942. 
50 pp. (Papers of the Institute of Research and Train- 
ing in the Social Sciences, Vanderbilt University, No. 4.) 
An analysis of the Tennessee Unemployment Compensa- 

tion Act, with a discussion—applicable to other States—of 

trends and future possibilities. Recognizes probable 
future liabilities and their relation to experience rating 
and solvency of the funds. Recommends special Federal- 

State benefits to returning servicemen and suggests other 

methods for ‘‘reasonable liberalization’’ of the system. 


“Employment in War Work of Women With Young 
Children.” Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 55, 
No. 6 (December 1942), pp. 1184-1185. 


“Employment Policy in Germany.” International Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 
80-83. 

Great Britain. 


Facts About Social Services in Britain. 
The Services, 1942. 14 pp. 


British INFORMATION Services. 450 
New York: 
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Where Can We Get War Workers? 
New York: 
(Public Af- 


GRIFFITH, SANFORD. 
Results of a Manpower Survey in Baltimore. 
Public Affairs Committee, 1942. 32 pp. 
fairs Pamphlet No. 75.) 


Harvey, VERNE K., and Luonao, E. Parker. ‘The 
Physically Handicapped in Industrial Establishments 
of the Government; Possibilities for Their Increased 
Placement.” Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Vol. 121, No. 2 (Jan. 9, 1943), pp. 100-107, 


LeaGuE oF Nations. World Economic Survey, Tenth 
Year, 1941/42. Prepared by Economic, Financial and 
Transit Department. Geneva, 1942 (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press). 198 pp. (Publications, II, 
Economie and Financial, 1942, II. A. 5. 


Reviews the general situation in different countries, 
with chapters on production, consumption and rationing, 
finance, prices, international trade, and transportation. 
Concludes with a summary of late developments to Oc- 
tober 1942. Latin America, Japan, and Russia, as well as 
Western Europe and the United States, are studied. 


Monthly 
December 


“‘Manpower-Control Policies in Great Britain.” 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 55, No. 6 
1942), pp. 1133-1141. 

War Manpower Commission, Manpower Review (formerly 
Employment Security Review), Washington, Vol. 10, No.1 
(January 1943). 

Contains 10 articles on the physically handicapped as 
manpower assets. 

Mayo, Leonarp W. “The Problem of Recruiting.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 1 (January 
1943), pp. 9-12. 

Reviews personnel needs of the social services, with 
suggestions for maintaining the supply. 

“Military Service and War-Job Clauses in Union Agree- 
ments.”” Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 55, 
No. 6 (December 1942), pp. 1147-1155. 

International 

January 1948), 


“Mobilisation of Labour in New Zealand.”’ 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 1 
pp. 76-77. 

NickEL, Georce D. “In the Relocation Centers.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 1 (January 
1943), pp. 3-7. 

Describes living conditions, activities, and attitudes of 

Japanese evacuees. 

OrcHARD, Bernice. ‘New Child Welfare Committee to 
Focus Study on ‘Day Care.’” Public Welfare in Indi- 
ana, Indianapolis, Vol. 52, No. 12 (December 1942), pp. 
3-5. 

Puiturs, Hupert. “9 War Welfare Problems.”’ Calli- 
fornia State Department of Social Welfare News Bulletin, 
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Sacramento, Vol. 4, No. 11 (November 1942), pp. 4-6. 
Processed. 


“Rural County in War.’’ Social Welfare Review (Minne- 
sota Division of Social Welfare), St. Paul, Vol. 4, No. 6 
(November 1942), pp. 5-6. 

Excerpts from a paper by Margaret Brooks on Todd 

County, Minnesota, including facts on relief, assistance, 


and social case work. 


Stocum, Watrer L. Wartime Mobilization of Farm Labor 
in South Dakota. Brookings: South Dakota State 
College, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1942. 5 pp. 
Processed. (Rural Sociology Pamphlet No. 98.) 


“Social Priorities.”’ The Economist, London, Vol. 143, No. 
5180 (Dec. 5, 1942), pp. 689-691. 
A discussion of the Beveridge Report. 


Sreap, WILLIAM H Democracy Against Unemployment; 
An Analysis of the Major Problem of Postwar Planning. 
New York and London: Harper, 1942. 280 pp. 

The author, formerly director of the U. 8S. Employment 
Service, discusses the Federal-State system of unemploy- 
ment compensation, recommending in its place a national 
program. Wartime controls, postwar readjustment, and 
industrial and government planning also receive treatment 
as attacks on unemployment. Government controls, world 
trade, and economic democracy are among the topics 
dealt with in relation to maintenance of purchasing power. 


TayLor, Rut War Problems as They Affect British 
Home Life.’’ Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 10, 
No. 12 (December 1942 , Pp. 1-3 ff. Processed. 

“To Work or Not to Work.” The Family, New York, 
Vol. 23, No. 9 (January 1943), pp. 349-353. 

Two papers, by Elva Forncrook and Virginia Woodman, 
on wartime employment of mothers; based on the work of 
the Family Consultation Bureau, Detroit. 


U. S. Cuitpren’s Bureau. Standards of Child Health, 
Education, and Social Welfare. Washington: U.8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 21 pp. (Bureau Pub- 
lication No, 287 
Derived from the 1940 White House Conference, this 

material is intended “as a guide to States and localities 

and to agencies under private auspices in the development 
of the services required for meeting the special wartime 
needs of children.”’ 

“Victory Through Coordinated Man-Power and _ Pro- 
duction.”” Lawyers Guild Review, Washington, Vol. 2, 
No. 6 (November 1942), pp. 32-37. 

A report of the National Labor Law Committee of the 

National Lawyers Guild, approved and adopted by the 

National Executive Board of the Guild in November 1942. 


“The War and Relief.” Welfare Review (Chicago Welfare 
Administration), Chicago, October 1942, pp. 1-3. Proc- 
essed. 

Treats of conditions in Chicago since 1939. 

“Whose Manpower?” Fortune, New York, Vol. 27, No. 1 

(January 1943), pp. 78-82 ff. 


Bulletin, February 1943 


A discussion of labor-market problems in the United 
States prior to the reorganization of the War Manpower 
Commission in December 1942. Includes information on 
Great Britain. 


GENERAL 


‘‘America’s Beveridge Plan.’”’ The Nation, New York, Vol. 
155, No. 25 (Dee. 19, 1942), pp. 669-670. 


‘‘A Beveridge Plan for America.’’ New Republic, New 
York, Vol. 107, No. 25 (Dee. 21, 1942), pp. 810-811. 


Brazit. DEPARTAMENTO ADMINISTRATIVO DO SERVICO 
PGsuico. Relatorio, 1941. Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa 
Nacional, 1942. 555 pp. 

Brazil's civil-service system, by reason of recent reforms, 
has become one of the most important in the Americas. 
This volume is a comprehensive report on government 
employment and of the work of the Brazilian Adminis- 
trative Department of the Public Service for 1941. In- 
cludes information on pensions and assistance for govern- 
ment workers. 


CuicaGco, UNtversity oF. Rounp TaBLe. Social Secu- 
rity: Challenge to Democracy. Radio discussion by Neil 
Jacoby, Maynard Krueger, Clyde White. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 29 pp. (Round 
Table, No. 248.) 

General principles and specific questions as developed 
from a comparison between the Beveridge proposals and 
social security in the United States. 

Cute. Casa DE Seauro Osuicatorio. Estadisticas, 
1941. Santiago, 1942. 83 pp. 

In addition to detailed medical findings on the operation 
of Chile’s Compulsory Insurance Fund, this statistical 
yearbook—the first to be issued—includes data on the 
finances of the Fund, disability pensions, and wages and 
salaries in Chile 
Couen, Witsur J. “Social Security and Democracy in 

Chile.”” Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, 

Washington, Vol. 41, No. 12 (December 1942), pp. 592 ff. 

The main provisions of Chilean social insurance measures, 
including the family allowance system. 


CowaiL.t, Donatp O. ‘“‘A Summary of Selected Character- 
istics of the Population of Missouri as Shown by the 
U.S. Census.” Index of Public Assistance in Missouri, 
Jefferson City, Vol. 5, No. 3 (July-September 1942), 
pp. 71-80. 

Facts selected for their reference value to Missouri 
public welfare administrators. 


Ecuapor. Casa DEL SeGurRO DE EmpeLeapos PRIVADOS 
y Opsreros. Informe ... 1941. Quito: Imp. Caja del 
Seguro, 1942. 46 pp. 

This Report of the Insurance Fund for Private Em- 
ployees and Workmen includes data on survivors’ and 
disability pensions, sickness insurance, finance, and admin- 
istration. Gives information for each of the years from 
1937 through 1941, the period antedating the 1942 reform 
in Ecuador’s social insurance system. 








“How Beveridge Plan Compares With Social Security in 
U. 8.”’ United States News, Washington, Vol. 14, No. 1 
(Jan. 1, 1943), pp. 18-19. 


HayTHoRNE, GeorGE V., in collaboration with Leonarp 
C. Marsn. Land and Labour; A Social Survey of Agri- 
culture and the Farm Labour Market in Central Canada. 
Toronto: Published for McGill University by the 
Oxford University Press, 1941. 568pp. (McGill Social 
Research Series, No. 11.) 


“Tndustrial Assurance.’’ The Economist, London, Vol. 
143, No. 5180 (Dec. 5, 1942), pp. 706-707. 
Considers the Beveridge recommendations that funeral 
benefit be provided by social rather than private insurance. 


LEAGUE oF Nations. Economic Fluctuations in the United 
States and the United Kingdom, 1918-1922. Prepared 
by Economic, Financial and Transit Department. 
Geneva, 1942 (New York: Columbia University Press). 
93 pp. (Publications, IT, Economie and Financial, 
1942, II.A.7.) 

A study of the economic development of the United 
States and England immediately after the last war as a 
contribution to post-war planning. The major reconstruc- 
tion problem in both countries is regarded as linked with 
the cyclical effects of the post-war demand rather than with 
reemployment of demobilized men and machines. 


LomBarp!, Joun. Labor’s Voice in the Cabinet; A History 
of the Department of Labor From Its Origin to 1921. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 370 pp. 
(Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 
496.) 

A detailed record of the antecedents and original organi- 
zation of the U. 8. Department of Labor, its wartime 
activities in 1917-18, and its post-war development to 
March 4, 1921. Traces the history of the Employment 
Service and includes a chapter on the Children’s Bureau. 
Wartime activities such as those of the President’s Media- 
tion Commission and of the War Labor Commission are 
fully analyzed. Includes a bibliography. 


Maaity, Roswe.ii. The Impact of Federal Taxes. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 218 pp. 

A guide to understanding ‘‘federal taxation in its broader 
and more fundamental aspects,” including pre-war trends 
as well as immediate problems. Discusses the main types 
of taxation—including pay-roll taxes—and the reasons for 
the policies that have been adopted. 


’ 


“Social Security Plans in Great Britain.”’ International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 1 (January 1943), 
pp. 46-61. 

Summarizes the Beveridge Report and the Draft Interim 
Report (British Medical Journal, June 20, 1942) of the 
Medical Planning Commission, an unofficial body chosen 
from the British Medical Association and other medical 
groups. 

TASMANIA. State Finance Commitrer. The Tas- 
manian Economy in 1941-42. Hobart, Tasmania: 
Government Printer, October 1942. 36 pp. (Studies 
of the Tasmanian Economy, No. 15.) 
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Includes data on employment, unemployment, and 
relief. 
Tax Yields: 1941; Comptlation of Tar 
With Preliminary Taz 
Institute, 1942 


Tax INsrirure. 
Collection Statistics for 1941 
Data for 1942. Philadelphia: Tax 
171 pp. 

Pay-roll taxes for social security are luded in this 
comprehensive record of recent tax yields which gives 
figures for previous years. Contains chapters on the 
effect of war on State and city revenues and has sections 
dealing with tax revenue in each State. 

TIN! EY, sf M. The Native Labor Problem of South Africa, 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1942 
281 pp. 

in its wider eeo. 

farm labor. 


A study of the native labor problem 


nomie and social setting,’’ with emphasis on 


Wituramson, W. R. “‘Selection.”’ Written and oral 
discussion. Actuaria Society of 
America, New York, Vol. 58, Pt. 2, No. 108 (Oct. 19. 
20, and 21, 1942), pp. 369-378. 


Transactions of the 


Comment by Reinhard A. Hohaus and others on the 


paper by W. R. Williamson in the previous ie of Trans- 
actions dealing with selection in social and private insur. 


ance. Includes the author’s review of the discussion. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Maine. Emprtoyees’ Retirement System Retirement 
Plan for Employee s of the State of Maine Date of Estab- 
lishment, July 1, 1942. Augusta, 1942 16 pp 

ay serib the 


An informational pamphlet. recently 


established retirement system in Maine. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


‘Admiralty York Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act Held Applicable to Maritime Em- 
plovees.”” Harvard Law Review, Cambridge, Vol. 56, 
No. 3 (November 1942), pp. 469-470 Recent Cases. 


State Legislation New 


Biace, Grorce E. “Social Security Means of Achiev- 


ing Freedom.” Journal of Electrical We and Oper- 
ators, Washington, Vol. 41, No. 12 (December 1942 
pp. 601 ff. 

1; 


Presents reasons for holding that post-wal l 
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ment compensation programs may be stre! 
adoption of a national system of unemploymer 
sation. 

Pennsylvania, 1939-1942.” 


of | mploy- 


“Covered Employ me nt in 
Trends and Totals 
ment and Unemployment Compensation), Harrisburg 
Vol. 5, No. 11 (November 1942), p. 10. 


Pennsvivania Bureau 


Proce ssed. 


“Estimates of Male and Female Employment in the United 
States, June 1940 to October 1942."" Trends and Totals 
(Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment and Unemploy- 

Harrisburg, Vol. 5, No. 11 (No 


Processed. 
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“Full Employment.’’ The Economist, London, Vol. 143, 
No. 5179 (Nov. 28, 1942), pp. 662-664. 
Letters to the editor, from T. Balogh, Joan Robinson, 
and J. Johnson, dealing with articles in The Economist in 
October on the relation between investment and employ- 


ment. 


Lapic, Epwarp F. Comparison of Workers With Wage 
Credits in 1940 and 1941. [St. Paul] Minnesota Divi- 
sion of Employment and Security, Research and Statis- 
tics Section, 1942. Spp. Processed. 

Includes data by industry on wages and employment, 
based on a l-percent sample of the Minnesota labor force 
which is covered by unemployment compensation. 


MissourI. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Statistical Analysis of 12 Chief Local Office Activities for 
the Three-Year Period, 1939 to 1941, Inclusive. Prepared 
by Department of Research and Statistics. Jefferson 
City, Nov. 15, 1942. 35 pp. Processed. (Special 
Statistical Bulletin No. 6. 

Data on job applications in the active file; new applica- 
tions; renewals; field visits; complete, supplementary, and 
veterans’ placements; and initial, waiting-period, and com- 
pensable claims, as well as interstate initial and continued 
claims. 


Nortu CAROLINA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
mMIssION. Estimated Cost of Increasing Benefit Duration 
From 16 to 20 Weeks. Prepared by Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. Place not given, Nov. 4, 1942. 8 pp. 


Pre cessed. 


NortH CAROLINA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
MISSION. Time Lapse Between the End of Compensable 
Week and the Date of Benefit Payment, January 1, 1942 
to September 80,1942. Prepared by Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. Place not given, 1942. 9 pp. Proc- 


essed. 


Nortu Caro.ina. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
MIssiION. Trends in Industry, Employment, and Wages, 
1940—1941—-1942. Prepared by Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. Place not given, 1942. 8pp. Proc- 


essed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
BurEAU OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION. Distribution of Benefit Checks According to 
Amount, January 1988 to June 1942. Harrisburg, Oct. 
28, 1942. 7 pp. (Statistical Information 
Bulletin No. 29 


Processed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
BurEAU OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION. Estimated Distribution of Unemployment 
Compensation Contributions and Benefits According to 
Industry (Estimated Contributions From July to December 
1940, and Estimated Benefits From January to June 
1941). Harrisburg, Oct. 3, 1941. 6 pp. Processed. 
(Statistical Information Bulletin No. 24. 
The fifth in a series of reports comparing benefits and 
contributions by industry in Pennsylvania, and showing 
ratio of benefits to contributions for each industrial group. 


Bulletin, February 1943 
511004— 43- iH 


Other Bulletins in the series—each covering a 6-month 
period—are numbers 17, 19, 20, and 22. 


“Unemployment Compensation—Social Security—Tax 
Exemption—Congressional Intent.” George Washington 
Law Review, Washington, Vol. 11, No. 1 (December 
1942), pp. 125-127. (Recent Cases.) 


A critical note on the construction of the law in the case 
of International Reform Federation v. District Unemployment 
Compensation Board (Sept. 21, 1942), in which the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
declared the Federation exempt from pay-roll taxes in 
spite of political activities. 


Uran. InpusTrRIAL Commission. DEPARTMENT OF EmM- 
PLOYMENT Security. Special Report on Employer Ex- 
perience Rating to the Governor of Utah. Place not given, 
Jan. 12, 1943. 29 pp. Processed. 

An explanation, largely nontechnical, of the nature of 
unemployment compensation and of experience rating, 
with the reeommendation that ‘‘the principle of experience 
rating not be included at any time in the Utah Employ- 
ment Security Act.” 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


“Aid to Dependent Children.”” Monthly Caseload Report 
(Department of Public Assistance, Philadelphia County 
Board), Philadelphia, December 1942, pp. 1-4. Proc- 
essed, 


Discusses the significance of the program in Philadelphia. 


BERNSTEIN, SAvuL, and Others. The New York School of 
Social Work, 1898-1941. New York: Institute of 
Welfare Research, Community Service Society, 1942. 
161 pp. Processed, 


CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF SociAL WELFARE. Dt- 
VISION OF BOARDING HoMEsS AND INsTITUTIONS. Stand- 
ards for Day Care of Children. Place not given, 1942 
8 pp. Processed. 


Cricaco. WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. 45% Years Review, 
City of Chicago Welfare Administration. Chicago, 1942. 
104 pp. Processed. 

Analysis of general relief in Chicago from July 1936 

through 1941. 


CoPpLAND, SuzaANNE. “Training in the Public Welfare 
Agency.”’ Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 10, No. 
12 (December 1942), pp. 4-6. Processed. 


Curry, H. Ipa, and May, Berry Eckuarptr. ‘Dividends 
From a Conference.’”’ Survey Midmonthly, New York, 
Vol. 79, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 12-14. 
teviews the work of the National Citizens Committee, 

formed to assist in translating into action the reeommenda- 

tions of the 1940 White House Conference on Children in a 

Democracy and privately financed for 2% years. 


FensE_, ALDENC. ‘‘Relief in California; Some Legislative 
Problems Analyzed.”’ Tax Digest, Los Angeles, Vol. 21, 
No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 7-8 ff. 


Comments on standards of assistance in California. 





Kemp, Mauve von P. ‘The Child Welfare Service Job 
and the Community.”’ The Family, New York, Vol. 23, 
No. 9 (January 1943), pp. 337-343. 


Linpstrom, D. E., and Jouns, Ipa D. Rural Relief in 
Illinois; A Study of Home Assistance in Thirteen Counties. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Experiment Station, 1941. 
46 pp. (Bulletin 480, pp. 395-440.) 

Covers general and categorical aid for the period from 

January 1934 throughJune 1937. 


MANNING, CaTHERINE M. “Differentiated Use of Staff 
in a Public Agency.”” The Family, New York, Vol. 23, 
No. 9 (January 1943), pp. 323-328. 

Shows services possible in a public agency and points 
out factors conditioning such work. Based upon the 
program in the Department of Public Welfare, Rochester, 
New York. 

“Old Age Assistance.” Monthly Caseload Report (Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, Philadelphia County Board), 
Philadelphia, November 1942, pp. 1-4. Processed. 
Reviews trends and services in Philadelphia. 


“Public Assistance in Philadelphia During 1942." Monthly 
Caseload Report (Department of Public Assistance, 
Philadelphia County Board), Philadelphia, December 
1942, pp. 5-10. Processed. 


Sprincer, Gertrupe. ‘Who Does What.’ Survey Mid- 
monthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 
7-9. 

A report of the mid-December meetings in Chicago of 
the National Council of State Public Assistance and Wel- 
fare Administrators and the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators. Emphasizes the prob- 
lems of allocation of administrative responsibility in war- 
time public welfare activities. 


Teevan, Jonn M. “Liens on Realty and Claims Against 
Estates of Recipients of Old-Age Assistance Under 
Social Security Acts.”’ Jllinois Law Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 37, Nos. 3 & 4 (November-December 1942), pp. 
228-243. 


Vireinta CONFERENCE oF Socian Work. Proceedings 
. Richmond, Virginia. Richmond: Clyde W. Saun- 
ders & Sons, 1942. 69 pp. 

The 1942 proceedings inelude the following papers: 
Case Work Responsibility With the Non-Resident, by 
Leah James; The Relief Service of Family Agencies 
Public and Private, by Elizabeth Thompson; and Maternal 
Deaths in Virginia, by M. P. Rucker. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Bakke, E. Wicut. ““The Debate on Socialized Medicine 
A Layman’s View.”” Connecticut State Medical Journal, 
New Haven, Vol. 6, No. 10 (October 1942), pp. 781-785. 
Advocates cooperation between physicians and social 

and economic experts in order to help solve certain medi- 

cal-care problems. 
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Co.iins, SeEtwyn D. “Frequency and Volume of Nursing 
Service in Relation to All Illnesses Among 9,000 Fami- 
lies; Based on Nation-Wide Periodic Canvasses, 1928- 
1931.”’ Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, New York, 
Vol. 21, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 3-36. 


Dorn, Harowp F. “Changes in Mortality Rates, 1930 to 
1940." Public Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 47, 
No. 49 (Dec. 4, 1942), pp. 1858-1868. 


INSPECTOR OF Facrories. Annual Re. 
London: H. M. Stationery Of. 
(Papers by Command, No. 6397.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
port « « « BRR. 
fice, 1942. 31 pp. 
Contains papers on health, hours of work, and canteens, 

and a condensed annual report on factory inspection. 


Lee, Ricwarp K. C., and JouNson, MaBet F. “‘Services 
for Crippled Children in Wartime Hawaii.’’ The Child, 
Washington, Vol. 7, No. 6 (December 1942), pp. 78-80, 


MetTatyt, Rupoutr ALADAR. 
do Sul. Rio de Janeiro: Ministério do Trabalho, In- 
distria e Comercio, Servico de Fstat{stica da Previdéncia 
e Trabalho, 1942. 27 pp. (Also in Boletim do Min- 
istério do Trabalho, Indistria e Comercio, Rio de Janeiro, 
Vol. 7, No. 82 (June 1941), pp. 219-245 
A survey, with statistical data, of health and maternity 

insurance in Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, and Argen- 

tina, with information on projects and proposals in 

Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 


O Seguro-Doencga na América 


MountTin, Josepn W., and Fioox, Evetyn. ‘“Distri- 
bution of Health Services in the Structure of State 
Government: Chapter VII—Maternity-Child Health 
Activities by State Agencies.”” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 57, No. 48 (Nov. 27, 1942), pp. 1791- 
1821. 

Data for each State, supplemented by consideration of 
general trends and of finance. 


Pickens, MarsHatt L. ‘Payment by Local Authorities 
for Care of Indigent Patients in General Hospitals.” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 
51-54. 

Gives special attention to the work of the Duke Endow- 
ment in North and South Carolina. 


SmitnH, ANNA Kater. ‘Maternal and Child Health in 
Venezuela; With Special Application to Rural Condi- 


tions.””’ The Child, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 6 (Decem- 
ber 1942), pp. 88-90. 
SocrEDAD DE BENEFICENCIA PUBLICA DE LIMA SECCION 


DE Estapistica. Demografia y Estadistica de Hospitales 
y de Otros Establicimientos. By Dr. Andres Arana 
Sialer. Lima, 1942. 35 pp., plus charts and 300 tables. 
A detailed record of the medical activities of the Publie 

Welfare Society of Lima. 

“War and the Health Department: A—Across_ the 
Nation,” by Charles P. Taft; ‘‘B—In a Western County,” 
by Wilton L. Halverson; ‘“‘C—In an Eastern City,” by 
Alfred L. Burgdorf. American Journal of Public Health, 
New York, Vol. 33, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 15-30. 
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